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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


FOR 


1838. 


PART I. 


INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH THE CALENDAR AND THE 
NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE YEAR; AND WITH NATURAL 
. HISTORY AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 


I.—ON THE TIDES. 


Tue following brief remarks are intended to be supplementary to 
those which were inserted in the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ 
for 1837, and therefore I may now employ the algebraical nota- 
tion and the technical expressions there explained. 

The tables which were inserted in the ‘Companion to the Al- 
manac’ for 1837 have been employed for the purpose of calculatin 
the times and heights of high water for 1838 in the ‘ Britis 
Almanac,’ and will continue to be so for future years, until notice 
of change is given. By comparing such calculations with obser- 
vations, and by examining the errors, improvements may hereafter 
suggest themselves; but considering, on the one hand, how well 
the: semi-menstrual inequality, deduced from theory, agrees with 
observation, and: on the other, how minute are the other correc- 
tions, especially when the transit B is used as the argument, I 
confess that I am not sanguine that any material improvements in 
prediction will hereafter be made, unless such as may have refer- 
ence to the fluctuations of the establishment. 

In order to diminish the irregularities in the moon's parallax 
correction, as deduced from observation, and to employ the con- 
course of all the observations, viz. 24592 at London, and 13391 at 
Liverpool, I have employed the following method:—Let ¢P be 
the difference of parallax, or 


The )’s horizontal parallax — 57’. * 
I suppose the parallax correction to be proportional to 6 P; hence 


the correction for parallax 54’ = three times the correction for 
"parallax 56’, and the total of the absolute corrections for parallaxes 


] 
54’, 55’, 56’, 58’, 59’, 60’, 61! = ~ x the correction for parallax 54’. 
§ 


Whatever be the law of the parallax correction, it may certainly 
be considered as proceeding according to powers of 6P; and the 
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6 On the Tides. 


preceding hypothesis amounts to neglecting all the powers except 
the first. I next employ only the total of the corrections deduced 


from ‘the discussions, and I multiply it by =. or the eqivalent 


multiplier, in order to have the correction for 54’. Moreover, as 
the Liverpool discussion was made with reference to transit A, it 
was necessary to bring up the quantities from transit A to transit 
B, which was done by means of certain tables given in the ‘ Phil. 
Trans.’ 1836, p. 255. . 

All this has been executed by Mr. Russell, and the results are 
exhibited in the following Table and diagram, — 


Tasie showing a Comparison between the Moon’s Parallax Inequality 
resulting from Theory, and that resulting from Observations at the 
London aud Liverpool Docks, 


H. P. 54’, 
Interval Height 

Mcon’s dy, dh. 
Transit 

Theory. | London. | Liverpool.| Theory. | London. | Liverpool. 
h, m. m. m. m. ft. ft. 
0 0 1-0 eerese + °66 °70 
0 30 0:0 1°5 °66 *55 
1 0 + 1:9 °66 °70 
1 30 2-0 *66 *62 
2 0 — 3*1|...... — O-4 *67 
2 30 -- 4°2 5:8 *64 *62 
3 0 pe — 3°8 *63 *63 
3 30 — | —10°9 | *62 *75 | 
4 0 7°8 4°6 *61 *67 
4 30 8°7 —13°2 °77 
5 0 - 9°2 5°1 *62 
5 30 — | —12°2| ...... *64 | 
6 0 4°7 *65 *8] 
6 30 4°7 *66 “CO 
7 (0 + 4:7 | | + 6°6 “63 *76 
7 30 + 8-4 + °78 
9 0 + 7°8 + °65 
930 14.65] 4 4:1) | 
10 0 + 5°3 + 7°9 °61 
10 30 + | + | *64 | 
11 0 + 3°1 + 4-6 °65 °67 
11 30 + 2-0 1-0 *53 
12 0 + 1-0 + 3:4 


In the above Table the Liverpool Inequalities have been reduced from 
Transit A to Transit B, by means of Tables at the-end of the Bakerian 
Lecture, 1836. 


The Liverpool Heights have been divided by 1°758. 
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Diagram showing the Moon's Parallax Inequality. 


H, P. 54’. 
INTERVAL. HEIGHT. 


Vat x 
iH 


UIT, JO a[vag 
Seale of One Foot. 


Theory 
Observation—London 
Liverpool 

In these curves the Abscissa represents the Moon’s Transit B. 

Each of the Liverpool dots" in the preceding diagrams may be 
considered as representing the mean of more than 1000 observa- 
tions, and each of the London doés as representing the mean of 
more than 2000 observations. . 

The London interval curve, although agreeing in form with the 
Liverpool interval curve, differs from it throughout by ‘several 
minutes. This difference seems to me very remarkable. The 
height curves agree closely, showing that the height inequality 
varies as the quantity H, as I have supposed, 

If we take the average of a great many intervals between the 
time of the moon’s transit and the time of high water, the time of 
the moon’s transit which corresponds to this average interval may 
be considered as the epoch or zero point of the semi-menstrual 
inequality in the interval. By the discussion of the London tides, 
with reference to the transit B, this average interval has been 
found to correspond very nearly with the moon's transit at 12h. 
30m. If the expression 

(A) sin 29 


fan 2y 1 + (4) cos 29 
(in which ¢ denotes the moon’s R A. — sun's R. A. 
w denotes the sidereai time — the moon's R. A.) 
be carefully examined, it will be seen, that if we take from this 
discussion for London the difference of the ¢ntervals corresponding 
to the moon’s transit at 3h. 30 m., and at 9h. 30m., convert this 
time into degrees and take the tangent of the angle so found, this 
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8 On the Tides. 


tangent will equal the quantity (4). From more than 24,000 
observations of the tides at, the London Docks, I have found the 


interval corresponding to the )’s transitat . 3 30=2 26:7. 


e . e e 9 30 = 3 50°4. 
See ‘ Phil. Trans.’ 1837, p. 131. 

The difference = 1 h. 23°7 m., which converted into space = 20° 
55’, log tan 20° 55 = 9.58229 = log (A) for London. 

If m denote the mass of the sun, m' the mass of the moon, WZ 


the mass of the earth, P the mean horizontal parallax of the sun, 
P’ that of the moon 


m Ps m+M_ (A) 
If we take the difference in the intervals = 1h. 24m. instead of- 
1h, 23°7 m., (and it is impossible to depend upon so minute a. 
quantity as “ of a minute), this difference converted into space 


is 21°; log tan 21° = 9°58418 = log (A). This is the value of 
(A) which we have adopted for London. See ‘ Companion to the 


Almanac’ for 1837, p. 10, and it gives mtu 68°61, = = 


67°61, 
agreeing closely with the value of a which results from Delam- 
bre’s coefficient of the lunar inequality of the sun’s longitude, 
and with that deduced from Dr. Brinkley’s constant of nutation,f 
lately confirmed by the researches of Dr. Robinson, of Armagh. 
If the discussion is instituted with reference to the transit A, 
the average interval is found to correspond nearly to the moon's 
transit at 12h., or true syzygy. From my discussion of the Liver- 
pool tides with reference to transit A, I find by interpolation the 


m. 

interval corresponding to the )’s transitat . = 41 
See ‘ Phil. Trans.’.1837, p. 117. 

The difference = 1h. 21 m., which converted into space = 26° 
15’ log tan 20° 15’ = 9°56693 = log (A) for Liverpool. 
- In the present state of our knowledge of the subject it is impos- 
sible to account for this remarkable difference in the value of (4), 
as deduced from the London and Liverpool observations. But the 
question seems to deserve investigation, for until this difficulty 
has been removed it will be impossible to place any reliance upon 
the method which has been explained, of deducing the moon's 
mass from the quantity (4). Still less will any advantage ensue 
in practice, from employing for tide-predictions a value of (4) ob- 
tained @ priort from a supposed value of the moon’s mass, deduced 
from other considerations. . 

The diurnal inequality at any place is half the difference in the 
interval or height of high water on the morning and evening of 
the same day ceteris paribus. Generally, if the observations of 


* -0748013 is the well-known quantity m® in the lunar theory, and the numerical 
value is subject to no uncertainty. 


See ‘ Companion to the Almanac’ for 1837, p. 12, 
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the height of high water at any. place are examined, the existence 
of this inequality.will be clearly discovered, as in the following 
diagram which represents the heights of high water at the London 
Docks, between May 10 and May 20, 1836. ; 

May, 1836. 


10th. 15th. 20:h. 

FT. 

22 

= 20 

10th. 15th. 20th.” 


On a cursory examination, the zigzags might be attributed to 
the wind, the carelessness of the observers, or to other accidental 
causes ; but this explanation is inadmissible. Mr. Whewell was the 

first to notice these irregularities, and to refer them to their true 
cause, as belonging chiefly to the diurnal inequality, in his examina 
tion of a series of tide observations made by the coast-guard. 

By examining the results which were afforded by the London 
and Liverpool discussions to which I have alluded, I found that 
the diurnal inequality, in passing from Liverpool to London, be- 
comes reversed, that is to say, if a and b denote two successive 
heights of high water at Liverpool, and a’ and 0! successive heights 
at London, caused by the same tides: — 

if a > 6, then, generally, a’ < b/. 

It has sometimes: been supposed that the tide flows on un- 
changed in character, but it is evident from the preceding remark, 
that the march of the diurnal wave differs from that of the semi- 
diurnal inequalities, and that it must be examined separately. I 
think it will be found, that at certain placés on the coast (as at 
Leith?) the diurnal inequality in the height of high water will be 
found imperceptible, while precisely at those places the diurnal 
inequality in the height of low water will be found considerable. 
Observations on the eastern coast of England and Scotland are 


particularly wanted to settle these points, which are not unim- 


portant even with reference to navigation. I believe — much of 
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10 On the Tides. 
the apparent irregularity manifested by observations of the tides 
which has been attributed to carelessness on the part of the ob- 
servers, has really been due to the diurnal inequality. Mr. Whe- 
well was the first to remark that the diurnal inequality in the 
height may be represented by the expression 
dh=Bsin20, . 

which is, in fact, an approximate form of the expression 

dh = B{Asin 26 cos () — ¢) +sin 20 cos 
since the angle y is nearly constant at a given place for the time 
of high water. See ‘ Companion to the Almanac,’ 1837, p. 10. 

Since the publication of the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for 
1837, my attention has been directed to the fluctuations of the 
establishment, which appears now to be very different from what 
it was in the time of Flamsteed. It seems to have fluctuated more 
than ten minutes even since the commencement of this century. 
At the London Docks, in 1807, it was 2h. 0°9m.; in 1818, 1h. 
57°0m.; in 1835, 2h. 44m. See ‘ Phil, Trans.’ 1837, p. 136. 

This perplexing fluctuation presents an insuperable obstacle to 
extreme accuracy in tide predictions, until it can be explained. 
Perhaps it may be owing to changes in the bed of the river, the 
drainage of the banks, &c., which it is impossible to embrace in _ 
the mathematical formula. Perhaps the manner of taking the 
observations may have varied slightly. At present we are only left 
to conjecture with respect to the cause. 

Practically it has been found, that since the construction of the 
new London Bridge and the removal of the old foundations, there is 
less water at the St. Katherine's Docks at low water, by about 
18 inches than formerly, but as respects the depth of high water it 
is the same ; in other words, the flood-tide at the entrance of the 
St. Katherine Docks lifts about 18 inches more within the time of 
—_ than formerly. I am indebted to Sir J. Hall for this in- 
ormation. 


The following Table is supplementary to those which. were given 
in the ‘ Companion’ of last year, p. 14 to 19. 


Tassie XI.—Showing the Diurnal Inequality in the Height. 


Moou’s Moon’s Horizontal Parallax. 
Declina- 
tion. 


nie 
ii 
} 
4 
+ 
| i 
| 
° | | ft ft. ft. 
Hy 8 | -cO | -00 | -00 | -00 | -00 
3 *04 *05 *06 *06 
6 | -09 | -09 | +10 | +11 | 912 
9 *14 °15 *18 Y 
12 °17 ‘18 *20 “24 
15 | +21 | +22 | +25 | +97 | +30 
18 °25 * 26 *32 °35 
21 °28 °30 | *37 *40 
Hot 24 °33 *37 -44 
_ 27 °36 40 “44 48 
30 °37 +39 “47 51 
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At London.—¥For Moon’s upper Transit the Inequality has the same 
sign as the Declination ; for the lower Transit it has a contrary sign. 

-Rule.—The Declination to be used in calculating the Diurnal Inequality 
at London is that which corresponds to the Transit, the seventh preceding 
the Moon’s Transit B. 


EXAMPLE, Feet. 
Jan. 18. Moon’s Transit (upper) 6h. 56m. A M 19°62 from Table VI. 
Corresponding Moon’s Parallax +:46 ,, 
9 99 Declination 23° VIII, 
Sun’s Declination . - j+.=*06 «4, IX. 
> ? Parallax e + *02 93 
Tq. the mornin 
19°62) 
The Moon’s Declination and Parallax corre- {Tideonthe 20th. 
sponding to the seventh preceding Transit} + +37 {1 saul 
are 27° and 56’, the Transit being ——— q ¥ 


19°99 or 20 feet. 


At Liverpoo!—For the Moon’s /ower Transit, the correction has the 
same sign as the Declination ; for the upper Transit it has a contrary 
sign. 

Rule.—The Declination to be used in calculating the Diurnal Inequality 
at Liverpool is that which corresponds to the Transit, sixth preceding 
the Moon’s Transit A, . 


Suppose the preceding transits of the moon be denoted by the 
letters f, e, d, c, b, a, A, B, C, D, E, F.—F being the transit im- 
mediately preceding the high water at London, of which the height 
is required, the declination which corresponds to the transit f is to 
be employed, in using the preceding table of the diurnal inequality 
and Liverpool; the epoch of the diurnal inequality being different 
from that of the semi-diurnal inequalities. This arises, probably, 
from the circumstance that the waves which constitute these ine- 
qualities do not travel with the same velocity. 


T. W. Lussock. 


IIl.— DIRECTIONS FOR COLLECTING SPECIMENS 
OF GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


_ [Weare enabled tolay before our readers three Papers—1, On collect- 
ing Specimens of Geology and Mineralogy—2, Directions for collecting 
sat preserving Plants—3, Directions for collecting Zoological Specimens 
—which Papers have been circulated by the Trustees of the British 
Museum amongst Captains of the Royal Navy, and others, likely to add 
to the stores of Natural History in that great public institution. The 
information which these directions contain is of such general value, that 
we believe we are forwarding the interests of science by making them 
more extensively known.] 
TuE following short directions being intended for the use of such 
persons as are supposed to be entirely unpractised in geology and 
mineralogy, all technical terms, the understanding of which pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with those sciences, have been care ully 
avoided ; as, likewise, all references to the relative order of super- 
position of rocks, and the succession in which many of the mate- 
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12 Directions for collecting Specimens 


sale to be collected are known to be disposed with respect to each 
er. 

< 1. Common boulders, rolled pieces of rocks or their fragments, 
pebbles, &c., picked up at random, in situations of no peculiar 
interest, are very seldom of any scientific utility ; they had much 
better be left where they are than made the source of embarrass- 
ment to those who are expected to arrange and incorporate them 
with objects of systematic geological or minéralogical collections. 
But boulders, rolled pieces, rubble-stones, and even gravel, sand, 
silt, and other loose materials, may prove objects of real scientific 
importance to the intelligent, although unscientific, observer, in 
proportion as the nature and mode of their occurrence are ascer- 
tained, or appear to him to be connected with interesting circum~ 
stances and questions: such as their probable origin—whether 
they may be. considered as gradually washed down from higher 
levels. by rains, rivers, &c.—or as remnants of broken-up beds of 
lakes or seas (for both kinds have often been indiscriminately 
called alluvial), &c.;—and he will often find them to contain. 
many interesting remains, teeth, and other bones of elephants,. 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, petrified wood, &c.; also curious mine- 
ral substances, such as particles of. metallic ores, gems, &c., are . 
frequently found embedded in those deposits of loose materials = 
let him carefully collect, label, and. preserve such objects. With 
regard to loose blocks, specimens should in general be detached 
from such only as, from the situation in which they are found, 
and from other circumstances, have evidently not formed part of. 
neighbouring masses, and which are therefore called erratic 
blocks, Masses of cliffs and rocks precipitated from above at 
recent periods, may, however, often supply the collector with good. 
specimens of strata not easily accessible to him. 

Materials for roads, thrown out in heaps, may furnish specimens 
for collections; but the places from whence they are obtained 
should be previously ascertained. Road-stones are frequently 
brought from very distant quarries. 

2. Upon the whole, rock specimens should be taken fresh from 
the masses jn their native places. Among localities most favour- 
able for this purpose, the following may be specified :—cliffs on 
the sea-shore: they frequently afford very perfect sections of the 
masses and strata of rocks; precipitous sides of rivers and their 
beds, and of mountain-streams, which often lay open strata and’ 
beds at depths otherwise difficult to discover; ravines and deep 
valleys transyersely crossing the strata, and the naked sides of 
which, especially when long operated upon by rivers and moun- 
tain-torrents, often present instructive profiles of stratification ; 
artificial sections of ground, such as are produced by quarries, 
gravel-pits, and excavations of every description, fur roads, canals, 
tunnels, wells, &c. 

3. Where mines are worked, the collector will generally find 
some well-informed person or other to assist him in his pursuits ; 
but he should use circumspection in making purchases of speci- 
tnens from the common miners. 


4. Not unfrequently one and the same mass of rock exhibits 
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of Geology and Mineralogy, §c. 


great diversity of aspect, through the variation which takes place 
in the mixture and proportion of its component ingredients, their 
colour, &c. Also the texture, such as the crystalline-granular, 
the slaty, the compact, &c., are subject to variation, and gradual 
changes have often taken place through atmospheric influence, 
sometimes to a considerable depth into the mass. Accidental 
admixtures not essential to the rock are likewise frequently ob- 
servable. As in such cases a few speeimens would convey but 
an imperfect idea of the true character of the stratum or other 
mass of rocks, suites of specimens should be formed, illustrative. 
of most of the varieties which it affords. 

5.°The thickness of each stratum or bed, and other cireum- 
stances connected with them, such as their horizontality or inclina- 
tion, and the angle under which, and toward what part of the 
compass they incline, should be regularly noted. Slight sketches. 
of the stratification of a coast or cliff, marked with numbers cor- 
responding. to those on the labels of the specimens obtained from 
those strata, will be found greatly to abbreviate the trouble of. 
writing descriptions on the spot. ; 

6. Examine all places where coal-pits are sunk through different 
strata; procure specimens from these, and likewise of the different 
varieties of coal, paying particular attention to specimens of vege- 
table impressions which they or any of the accompanying rocks, 
such as sandstone, &c., may afford. 

7. No opportunity should be neglected to procure secondary’ 
fossils of every description, accompanied by specimens of the 
masses in which they are embedded, and which are not seldom 
chiefly characterised by them. Interest should, therefore, every- 
where be made with quarry-men and persons engaged in all sorts 
of works of excavation, to preserve whatever may be found_by 
them in the way of petrifactions, especially osseous remains; and 
those persons should be particularly cautioned against breaking” 
to pieces whole skeletons or large portions of them. If possible, 
the collector should in person superintend the excavation. The 
following suggestions, taken from M. De la Beche's excellent. 
treatise, ‘ How to observe in Geology,’ particularly apply to osseous 
remains of an extremely delicate structure. Instead of endea- 
vouring to extract these on the spot, the observer should detach 
so much of the rock as shall, to the best of his judgment, envelope 
the organic remain in a protecting case, valuable for the purpose 
of transport. Organic remains are generally in better condition, 
according to the little that is done to them prior to their final 
deposit in the Museum. Ifa fossil proves brittle to such a degree: 
that the vibrations produced by blows to its matrix cause it to 
splinter up, the splinters, if sufficiently large, may be readjusted ; 
but it is most advisable, on seeing a fossil begin to splinter, to 
take some stiff clay, if such can be procured, and press it down’ 
upon it. . Wax or similar materials might advantageously be em- 
ployed for this purpose with small specimens.. With ‘regard to: 
objects of great rarity and importance, and which rest exposed im 
a very friable rock, it may even be desirable to prepare plaster of 
Paris on the spot, and cover the fossil (such as the skeleton of a 
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14 Directions for collecting Specimens 


saurian, &c,) with a thick coating of it. By this process the ex-- 
posed part of a skeleton is set as it were in a block of plaster, from 
which, after carefully working beneath it and the fossil in the 
friable rock, it may rear i be freed, or in which it may be 
allowed to remain, as may be desired. When the scattered yet 
well-preserved fossil bones of animals are found, it often happens. 
that a large portion of the entire skeleton may be eventually ob- 
tained by diligent search. The accidental discovery of a small 
portion of bone rising through the rock may lead to that of entire 
skeletons if sufficient care be employed. 

In many slaty rocks, fishes, plants, and other organic remains. 
abundantly occur among the laming, pressed down to so thin a 
substance as not readily to be seen in a cross fracture of the rock. 
When, therefore, such organic remains are suspected to exist in 
a schistose rock, detached portions of it should be struck so as to 
lay open the stones in the direction of the lamine. In this way 
multitudes of fossil plants may be obtained, of which there were 
few traces in the cross fracture of the rock, . 

8. Wherever deposits of secondary fossils are observed, it is of 
importance to note any striking circumstances relative to their 
mode of occurring; the proportion, for instance, in which the. 
several species are distributed; whether they are more abundant 
in one bed of the rock than in another; whether they are dis- 
persed in a confused manner through the mass, or arranged 
parallel to the general stratification, or confined to the surface of 
any particular stratum ; or, with regard to their individual position, 
whether shells, for instance, are all exhibiting nearly the same. 
view ; or if fishes affect a general uniform position or parallelism 
of their sides to the stratification ; and such other peculiarities as 
cannot generally be exemplified even by whole suites of specimens. 

9, Unecommonly interesting are the osseous remains of caverns 
and grottos which frequently occur in limestone rocks; these 
should be diligently sought after and visited, even where report 
may represent them as not being ossiferous. The collector in his 
examination should proceed systematically by cutting through 
the layers of the incrustations which he may find at the bottom 
of them, and which are formed by the dripping down of water 
impregnated with calcareous particles: let bim form a series of 

rimens from the layers of this stalagmitic deposit, as likewise 
of the alluvial matter beneath it, of the gravel, sand, and mud 
which usually envelop the osseous remains, Of these latter he 
should form a complete series, not only as regards the natural 
difference he may observe in the several bones, but likewise the 
accidental changes observable in them, such as appearance of 
being gnawed, fractured, &c. Also other objects which may be 
found near to or accompanying the bones, such as rounded con- 
cretions, fragments of stones different from the rock of the cave, 
should be collected, and their manner of oceurring noted on the 
labels. In the same manner, the collector should not neglect 
recording every circumstance which the specimens alone are not 
calculated to illustrate, such as the distribution of the various 
hones in the caverns, their relative abundance, &c. He should 
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also make memoranda relative to the nature and situation of the 
cavern itself, its direction, its dimensions, the presence or absence 
of water in it; or whether it be furnished with fissures, particularly 
vertical ones, and if so, whether these be partly open or filled with 
bones and rubble cemented together ; whether parts of the sides 
near the opening exhibit a polish, as if produced by rubbing 
against ; together with other appearances which are likely to 
strike an attentive observer. 

If fissures in limestone rocks should, on examination, prove to 
be filled with osseous remains cemented together by calcareous 
and other matter, it will. be desirable, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether bones of different animals are found at different 
depths, to extract them from the lower as well as the higher por- 
tions of the fissure, and carefully to note the succession of the 
several specimens thus obtained. 

10. Where petrifying sources, as they are called, occur, or waters 
impregnated with calcareous and other matter thrown down and 
consolidated into masses enveloping branches and other parts of 
vegetables, &c., the collector should, together with specimens, 
obtain any information within his reach relative to the condition 
under which such deposits have been, or continue to be, formed: 
In general, it is also desirable chemically to examine such, and 
other waters remarkable for any striking peculiarity. They may 
readily be transmitted in clean strong bottles tightly closed, sealed, 
and labelled. 

11, In tracts of country where volcanos are in action, especially 
if still unexplored by geologists, not specimens only should be 
collected, but likewise all the historical data that can be obtained 
relative to the different eruptions and other phenomena connected 
with them; and all such circumstances should be noted as in any 
manner relate to the nature and appearance of those voleanos— 
their situation, form, craters, &c. ;—together with every particular 
concerning the lava currents, their heat before consolidation, their 
direction, &c.; and perfect suites should be formed of the various 
‘ voleanic ejections. In endeavouring to detach specimens from a 
eurrent of lava, the collector should not confine himself to the 
upper crust of scorie, but likewise obtain fragments from the 
‘ middle and lower beds. Ashes and other pulverulent volcanic 
matter are best preserved in strong bottles. Where they are found 
to inclose organic or other objects, these should be particularly 

12. With regard to certain other rocks, to which the term trap- 
pean is applied, and which are now likewise generally considered 
as igneous, or as having been propelled when in a state of fusion 
through various rocks which they overlie, the collector, under the 
supposition that he is not altogether unacquainted with some of 
those rocks, such as basalt and porphyry, is desired to direct his 
attention to any alteration that may be observable in the condition 
of the strata in immediate contact with them. These conditions 
relate to change of colour, lustre, texture, partial fusion or vitrifi- 
cation, &ec.; and many of them may be illustrated by suites of 
specimens carefully and judiciously selected. 
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16 ; Directions for collecting Specimens” 


The remaining figures (except No. 5) are those of mineralogica 
hammers of various forms and dimensions. : 


A few masons’ tools or chisels, and a small miner's pick, fg. 5, 


‘may likewise be occasionally found useful, A glove of thick 
leather for the left hand, on which the specimens are trimmed, 
and for their conveyance a bag (likewise of leather), thin and 
cartridge-paper for packing, small pieces of paper ready cut for 
labels, and paste or thick gum-water to affix the numbers to the 
specimens, constitute, together with wool and cotton for delicate 
‘secondary fossils, minerals, &c., all the apparatus that is needful 
to those who undertake the task of collecting. _ | 

14. No particular rules can be given for the operation of break- 
ing, trimming, and fashioning rock specimens; but the skilful 


| 13. An enumeration of the several cadena required by the 
ry geological traveller for determining the direction and inclination 
| of the strata, for measuring heights, &c., as likewise those for 
4 mineralogical investigation, would be superfluous to the proficient 
1 | in geology and mineralogy, and of no avail to the less scientific | 
a collector, who, if he wish for information, is necessarily referred : 
Hy to treatises on those sciences. It is, however, otherwise as regards 
qt that indispensable implement, the hammer. Two of these at least 
ti are required ; one weighing from two to four heagr and a half, 
for breaking the masses; the other, of smaller dimensions, for 
ia trimming and fashioning the per eR Common hammers are 
ae not fit for the purpose; they should be well-tempered steel, and 
rE the handles of very tough wood, and most firmly inserted in the 
Ti heads. The diagrams here given represent those more commonly 
at used, and which may be had of Messrs. R. and G. Knight, Foster- 
in ant lane, London. Figs. 1 and 2 are of the forms recommended: by 
H the late Dr. Macculloch ; fig. 3 is known by the name of Sedg- 
H Ei wick’s; and fig. 4 by that of De la Beche’s geological hammer. 
Let 
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management of the hammer, though some patience and practice 
be required, is by no means of difficult acquisition. 

Specimens intended for public collections, generally apesking, 
should be of rather large dimensions; some masses, especially 
compound rocks, such as conglomerates, &c., cannot, in all their 
characteristic parts, be studied from diminutive fragments. A 
convenient size is four to four and a half by three inches, and 
three-quarters of an inch to one inch in thickness. Regularity 
of shape considerably facilitates the proper and safe packing of 
the specimens. Trim and fashion them on the spot, where there 
is abundance of materials; the last blow with your hammer will 
sometimes spoil a specimen. All the surfaces must exhibit a 
fresh fracture, except where it is desirable to illustrate disintegra- 
tion through atmospheric and other influences; in which case 
more than one specimen should be obtained. 

15. Each object should have its number affixed: by means of 
thick gum-water or paste, and be accompanied by a ticket, on 
which the exact locality is given, together with such information 
as the specimen alone is not calculated to convey: the nature of 
the mass from which it is taken, whether in district concretions: 
columnar, &c.; or, if stratified, the thickness of the stratum; its 
inclination to the horizon, &e. . The numbers on the specimens 
May, at the same time, correspond to those of the notes of his 
road-book, if such be kept by the collector. : 

16. Great care should be bestowed on the proper packing of the 
objects. Each'specimen is to be wrapped up in two papers; the 
inner soft and less substantial than the outer.’ Put at the bottom 
of the packing-case a layer of hay, chaff, moss, or other soft sub- 
stance, perfectly dry. Place on it the specimens edgewise and in 
close contact with each other, so that nothing can displace them. 
Fill up the interstices with moss or tow, and place the other speci- 
mens in the same manner, layer upon layer, until the box is 
nearly full, when the remaining vacuities are agg | filled up 
with the same moss, &c.; before the lid is fastened. The use of 
sawdust for this purpose is not to be recommended. Loose fragile 
shells and other small delicate objects are best packed by putting 
them, enveloped in cotton, in rows, and rolling these up.in sheets 
of stiff paper. 

17. Still greater care is to be bestowed on such mineralogical 
specimens as present delicate crystallizations. These, after being 
wrapped up loosely in silk paper, should be put separately into a~ 
chip box each, and the empty space filled up with cotton. The 
chip boxes are to be placed at the bottom of the packing-case. 
Minerals not soft or brittle may be wrapped up and packed nearly 
in the same manner as geological specimens. They are to be 
placed upright in rows one above the other, and with their prin- 
cipal surfaces parallel to two opposite sides of the packing-case. 
The weight of such case for land-carriage or shipping should not 
exceed one hundred-weight. 

18. As the geological collector cannot be expected to discover 
in his excursions many specimens of simple minerals desirable to 
be placed in the national collection, he will do well, if he fall in 
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18 Directions for Collecting and Preserving Plants. 


with persons acquainted with, and in theshabit of procuring such, 
to secure their; services, with a view to obtain all mineral sub- 
stances that are peculiar to any particular colony or tract of 
country, or, else claim attention on the score of their superior 
beauty and perfection of crystallization. This latter character 
should particularly be attended to; it is, however, to be observed, 
that minerals not presenting it may nevertheless prove highly 
interesting in other respects, and that a remarkable locality alone 


may often lend importance to a mineral which is abundantly met 
with at home. . 


Hil.— DIRECTIONS FOR COLLECTING AND PRE- 


‘SERVING PLANTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES FOR 
A HERBARIUM. 


Tuis is a much simpler process than is generally imagined by 
those unpractised in it, and travellers have been often deterred 
from collecting specimens by the time and trouble required for 
preparing them in the way that. has by many been recommended. 

_ The chief circumstances to be attended to are, to preserve speci- 
mens of plants in sucha manner that the moisture may be quickly 
absorbed, the colours as much as possible preserved, and such a 
degree of pressure given to them as that they may not curl up in 
the act of drying. 

For this purpose let a quantity of separate sheets of paper be 
obtained of a folio size. Common brown paper is upon the whole the 
best, except for the very delicate kinds, which require paper of a 
smoother and somewhat more absorbent texture. Blotting paper, 
however, especially in warmer climates, would absorb the moisture 
too rapidly, and by repeated damping and drying would soon be 
rendered useless. 

Two boards should be provided,—one for the top, and the other 
for the bottom of the mass of papers. 

For pressure at home, or when stationary for any length of time 
in a given spot, nothing serves better than a weight of any kind (a 
folio book or a large stone, &c.) put upon the topmost board; and 
the great advantage of this is, that the weight follows the shrink- 
ing of the plants beneath. 

- Whilst travelling, three leathern straps with buckles shouldbe 
procured ; two to bind the boards transversely, and one longitudi- 
nally. It will be further desirable to have a number of pieces.of 
pasteboard of the same size as the paper, to separate different por- 
tions of the collection, either such as are in different states of dry- 
ness, or such as by their hard woody nature might otherwise press 
upon and injure the more delicate kinds. 

Thus provided, gather your specimens,—if the plants be small, 
root and stem,—if large, cut off branches of a foot or a foot and a 
half long ; selecting always such as are in flower, and others in a 
more or less advanced state of fruit. ; 

Place them side by side, but never one upon another on the 
same sheet, and lay upon them one, two, or three sheets, according 
to the thickness of the plants, or their. more or less succulent na- 
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ture; and so on, layer above layer of paper and specimens, sub- 
jecting them then to pressure. 

As soon as you find that the paper has absorbed a considerable 
portion of the moisture, (which will be according to the more or less 
succulent nature of the plants and the heat or dryness of the season 
or climate,) remove the plants into fresh papers and let the old 
papers be dried for use again, either in the open air or sun, or in a 
heated room, or before the fire. 

As to the spreading out of the leaves and flowers with small 
weights, penny pieces, &c., it is quite needless. The leaves and 
tlowers are best displayed by nature in the state in which you 
gather them, and they will require little or no assistance with the- 
hand, when laid out upon papers, to appear to the best advantage, 
especially if put in carefully on being fresh gathered. 

- If the specimens cannot be laid down immediately on being 
gathered, they should be preserved in a tin box, or failing that, in 
a rush basket, where they will keep fresh for a day or two, if the 
atmosphere be not very much heated. 

Some very succulent plants, such as Cacti, Semperviva, Seda, 
Orchideous plants which grow on trees, &c., require to have the 
specimens plunged in boiling water for a few seconds before they 
are pressed, to destroy life and thus accelerate the process of drying: 

Plants with very fine but rigid leaves, as the Fir tribes and the 
Heaths, and some with compound winged leaves, to proven their 
leaves falling off or their parts separating, may either be treated in 
the same manner, or dried in very hot paper or with a hot iron. 

In many cases, especially in warmer climates, the traveller will 
find the process accelerated by exposing the parcel (hung up and 
properly secured). to the open air when the weather is favourable, 
and the circulation of air through it will be promoted if the sheets 
on which the specimens are laid be placed alternately back and 
edge. In tropical countries he will find it necessary to shift his 
specimens at least once a day,’and by changing them into hot 
paper, and crowding such specimens as are dry, he will be enabled 
toform a considerable collection in small compass and in a very: 
short time. Four or five shiftings will generally be sufficient to 
complete the process, which is ascertained by the stiffness of the 
stems and leaves, and by the specimens not shrinking when re- 
moved. They should then be placed between dry papers and 
formed into parcels of moderate thickness, and either packed in 
boxes or well secured as parcels covered with oil-cloth. 

Palms, having their fructification and leaves very large, can hardly. 
be subjected to pressure: a few flowers should be pressed, and the 
whole cluster of flowers and fruit, as well asa leaf, may be simply: 
dried in the air and afterwards packed in boxes for transportation.’ 

The greater number of Cryptogamie-plants may be dried in the 
common way, such mosses as grow in tufts being separated by the 
hand. But both mosses and lichens, as they can at any future time 
be expanded by damping, may be dried by the traveller without 
pressure and put up, either each species separately or several. 
together, in small canvass or paper bags, carefully marking the 
place of growth and the date when gathered. : 
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_ Ifthe fruits of plants are of a small size so as to be preserved in 
a herbarium, they should be gathered with the leaves and branches 
as are the flowers; if of a large size they should be kept separate. 

Dry fruits demand no care, except that those which split into 
valves should be tied round with a little packthread. 

- Pulpy fruits are only to be preserved in spirits, or in pyroligneous 
acid diluted in the proportion of eight parts of water to one of the 
concentrated acid. In all cases the separate fruits, whether dry or 
preserved in a fluid, should have a number attached to them, re- 
ferring to the flowering specimens of the plants. Seeds, whether 
for examination or intended to be sown, should be gathered per- 
fectly ripe, put up in brown paper bags, and kept dry in a box. 

_ With the specimens, fruits and seeds, there should be slips of 
paper, on which are to be written the uses, native names, and 
general appearance of the plant, whether herbaceous, a shrub, or 
tree, its sensible qualities, and the colour and form of the flowers ; 
its situation, if dry or damp, the nature of the soil, the elevation 
above sea level, and the date when gathered. : 
_As-soon as a sufficient number of specimens are collected, no 
time should be lost in transporting them to their place of destina~ 
tion, since, in warm climates especially, they are liable to the. 
attacks of insects. These attacks, which are often completely 
destructive of the specimens, may in many cases be prevented by 
pitching the boxes, and by putting in them, or in each parcel, 
cotton dipped in petroleum, spirits of turpentine, or small pieces of 
camphor, and the captain of the vessel should be particularly re- 
quested to keep them in a dry orairy partoftheship. 

_ Specimens of the woods of from six to eight inches in length, 
the entire round of the trunk or branch of small, and segments 
from centre to circumference of the larger kinds, in both cases with 
the bark, should also be preserved—not only of the more remark- 
able trees, but also of the woody climbers, which often, exhibit 
peculiarities of structure highly interesting to the botanist. When 
specimens of woods are preserved, they should be marked with 
numbers corresponding with the flowering branches of the tree in 
the collection of specimens ; and when flowers cannot be obtained, 
a small branch with leaves or fruits should always be taken. 

. Gums, resins, and other remarkable products should also be col- 
lected, their uses if known noted, and reference made by numbers 
to the plants they belong to, . : 

Useful and ornamental plants would of course form-the most 
important parts of such collections ; but even the weeds of foreign 
and little known countries, the grasses, ferns, mosses, lichens, and 
sea weeds will prove extremely valuable to the scientific botanist. 


IV.—DIRECTIONS FOR COLLECTING ZOOLOGICAL 
SPECIMENS. 


Tue following instructions have little claim to originality. They are 
_ compiled from various sources, but principally from Dufresne’s 
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Taxidermie, Dr. Chichester’s Instructions, and Samouelle’s little 
‘ work on collecting and preserving Exotic Insects and Crustacea. 


Mammatia.—The smaller animals of this class may either be 
skinned, or ineclosed entire, (an incision being previously made in 
the under side of the animal,) in jars or barrels, which are to be 
filled up with some spiritous liquor, as gin, or what is preferable, 
when it can be procured, proof spirit diluted with half its bulk of 
water. If no spirit can be had, strong brine must be adopted. In 
respect to their retaining their natural colour, brine is even prefer- 
able to spirituous liquors, for preserving the specimens. pat 

- To skin the larger mammalia, make an incision in a straight line 
along the belly, from the vent to the throat, and: detach the skin 
carefully with the knife*. The skull and the bones of the legs 
and feet are to be left. The brain, eyes, and tongue must be 
extracted, and as little fat as possible be suffered to remain ad- 
hering to the inside of the skin, which is then to be dressed with 
the arsenical soap, for the mode of making and applying which, 
see p. 26. If, however, some fat remain, which cannot well be got 
rid of, strew it over with powdered tan, (or the bark of oak, willow, 
&c.,) previously to applying the soap.. Mr. Wiltshire has given the 
following as the’method of dressing skins used in Morocco :— 

Wash the skin in fresh water; scrape off the flesh, and dress 
the inside with some of the following mixture :—alum, two 
pounds ; butter-milk one quart; meal, two or three handsful: 

old it up carefully, and press it together. After two days, wash 
the skin, drain off the water, dress it well on the inside with pow- 
dered alum, and fold it up as before. After three days, unfold and 
dry it in the sun, without removing the alum: when dry sprinkle 
it with fresh water, again fold it for two hours, and then scrape the 
inside clean, and rub it with sandstone until it becomes soft and 
pliable: then hang it in the shade to dry. 

The ears, lips, and feet of large mammalia should, when prac- 
ticable, be well anointed with spirits of turpentine, which will assist 
their drying. and tend to destroy insects: when dry, roll up the 
skin with the hair innermost, beginning with the head, and put a 
layer of dried grass or moss between the folds to prevent its 
being injured by rubbing. The skin must be occasionally unrolled 
and examined, and if practicable, exposed to a hot sun, and fresh 
Spirits of turpentine added, if any symptoms of insects should 
appear. Tobacco, the stronger the better, strewed in the package, 
will be serviceable, and in countries where spices and aromatic drugs 
can be procured at a reasonable rate these may be used to great 
advantage, and even supersede the necessity of applying the 
arsenical soap. 

When a very large animal has been killed, under circumstances 
which prevent the application of the arsenical soap, the skin should 
be stretched out on the branches ofa tree, to give the air free access 


to every part of it, and, as soon as it is cold, well dressed on the 
inside with wood ashes. | 


_-® Make all incisions where they will te least visible, when the skin is set up, as the 


insides of the legs and thighs ; but practice will be the best instructor in this purely 
mechanical business, 
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_ Ifthe fruits of plants are of a small size so as to be preserved in 
a herbarium, they should be gathered with the leaves and branches 
as are the flowers; if of a large size they should be kept separate. 

Dry fruits demand no care, except that those which split into 
valves should be tied round with a little packthread. 

- Pulpy fruits are only to be preserved in spirits, or in pyroligneous 
acid diluted in the proportion of eight parts of water to one of the 
concentrated acid. In all cases the separate fruits, whether dry or 
preserved in a fluid, should have a number attached to them, re- 
ferring to the flowering specimens of the plants. Seeds, whether 
for examination or intended to be sown, should be gathered per- 
7 ripe, put up in brown paper bags, and kept dry in a box. 

_ With the specimens, fruits and seeds, there should be slips of 
paper, on which are to be written the uses, native names, and 
general appearance of the plant, whether herbaceous, a shrub, or 
tree, its sensible qualities, and the colour and form of the flowers ; 
its situation, if dry or damp, the nature of the soil, the elevation 
above sea level, and the date when gathered. ; 

As soon as a sufficient number of specimens are collected, no 
time should be lost in transporting them to their place of destina- 
tion, since, in warm climates especially, they are liable to the 
attacks of insects. These sttegkay which are often completely 
destructive of the specimens, may in many cases be prevented by 
pitching the boxes, and by putting in them, or in each -parcel, 
cotton dipped in petroleum, spirits of turpentine, or small pieces of 
camphor, and the captain of the vessel should be particularly re- 
quested to keep them in a dry orairy partoftheship. = 

_ Specimens of the woods of from six to eight inches in length, 
the entire round of the trunk or branch of small, and segments 
from centre to circumference of the larger kinds, in both cases with 
the bark, should also be preserved—not only of the more remark- 
able trees, but also of the woody climbers, which often. exhibit 
peculiarities of structure highly interesting to the botanist. When 
specimens of woods are preserved, they should be marked with 
numbers corresponding with the flowering branches of the tree in 
the collection of specimens ; and when flowers cannot be obtained, 
a small branch with leaves or fruits should always be taken. 

. Gums, resins, and other remarkable products should also be col- 
lected, their uses if known noted, and reference made by numbers 
to the plants they belong to. | : : 

Useful and ornamental. plants would of course form :the most 
important parts of such collections; but even the weeds of foreign 
and little known countries, the grasses, ferns, mosses, lichens, and 
sea weeds will prove extremely valuable to the scientific botanist. 


IV.—DIRECTIONS FOR COLLECTING ZOOLOGICAL 
SPECIMENS. 


Tue following instructions have little claim to originality. They are 
_ compiled from various sources, but principally from Dufresne’s 
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Taxidermie, Dr. Chichester’s Instructions, and Samouelle’s little 
‘ work on collecting and preserving Exotic Insects and Crustacea. 


Mammatia.—The smaller animals of this class may either be 
skinned, or inelosed entire, (an incision being previously made in 
the under side of the animal,) in jars or barrels, which are to be 
filled up with some spiritous liquor, as gin, or what is preferable, 
when it can be procured, proof spirit diluted with half its bulk of 
water. If no spirit can be had, strong brine must be adopted. In 
respect to their retaining their natural colour, brine is even prefer- 
able to spirituous liquors, for preserving the specimens. ; 

To skin the larger mammalia, make an incision in a straight line 
along. the belly, from the vent to the throat, and: detach the skin 
carefully with the knife*. The skull and the bones of the legs 
and feet are to be left. The brain, eyes, and tongue must be 
extracted, and as little fat as possible be suffered to remain ad- 
hering to the inside of the skin, which is then to be dressed with 
the arsenical soap, for the mode of making and applying which, 
see p. 26. If, however, some fat remain, which cannot well be got 
rid of, strew it over with powdered tan, (or the bark of oak, willow, 
&c.,) previously to applying the soap. Mr. Wiltshire has given the 
following as the’method of dressing skins used in Morocco :— 

Wash the skin in fresh water; scrape off the flesh, and dress 
the inside with some of the following mixture :—alum, two 
pounds; butter-milk one quart; meal, two or three handsful: 
fold it up carefully, and press it together. After two days, wash 
the skin, drain off the water, dress it well on the inside with pow- 
dered alum, and fold it up as before. After three days, unfold and 
dry it in the sun, without removing the alum: when dry sprinkle 
it with fresh water, again fold it for two hours, and then scrape the 
inside clean, and rub it with sandstone until it becomes soft and 
pliable: then hang it in the shade to dry. 

The ears, lips, and feet of large mammalia should, when prac- 
ticable, be well anointed with spirits of turpentine, which will assist 
their drying. and tend to destroy insects: when dry, roll up the 
skin with the hair innermost, beginning with the head, and put a 
layer of dried grass or moss between the folds to prevent its 
being injured by rubbing. The skin must be occasionally unrolled 
and examined, and if practicable, exposed to a hot sun, and fresh 
Spirits of turpentine added, if any symptoms of insects should 
appear. Tobacco, the stronger the better, strewed in the package, 
will be serviceable, and in countries where spices and aromatic drugs 
can be procured at a reasonable rate these may be used to great 
advantage, and even supersede the necessity of applying the 
arsenical soap. 

When a very large animal has been killed, under circumstances 
which prevent the appitoation of.the.arsenical soap, the skin should 
be stretched out on the branches ofa tree, to give the air free access 


to every part of it, and, as soon as it is cold, well dressed on the 
inside with wood ashes. 


. * Make all incisions where they will te least visible, when the skin is set up, as the 


insides of the legs and thighs ; but tice will be the best ins in thi 
ee Oe — ighs ; but practice will be the best instructor in this tad 
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Entire skeletons (especially of the rarer animals) should ‘be 
procured when possible. It is not necessary that they should be 
jointed, or set up, but, having removed all the soft parts, boil the 
bones, and when well dried, pack them with moss or grass, or the 
best packing stuff at hand, so that they may travel securely. Take 
especial care that not a bone, tooth, or claw, be lost. 

Birps.—In respect to birds, the collector should proportion his 
shot to their size, so as to injure the skin and feathers as little as 
possible. As soon as the bird falls, the blood should be carefully 
wiped up, and cotton placed within the beak, tg absorb any that 
might flow from the mouth, and thus prevent its staining the 
plumage. 

Birds should be skinned as soon as may be after they are killed, 
for, if suffered to remain till putrefaction has begun, the feathers 
fall off. The mode of skinning birds is very similar to that of 
skinning mammalia, and equal care must be taken, both to make 
the incisions as small as possible, and in the least visible parts, and 
the feathers must be separated so as not to be injured by the kuife 
in dividing the skin: the incision may be made from the vent to 
the breast. The head and legs must, in all cases, be carefully 
preserved, and the os coccygis left in the skin, otherwise the tail 
feathers will be liable todrop out. In packing the skins, care must 
be taken that the plumage be not injured by contact with the 
harder parts, which for that purpose should be surrounded with 
cotton, tow, or the best soft packing material at hand, as dried 
leaves, or grass. When more than one individual of the same 
species can be procured, it is desirable that a second specimen 
should be preserved in spirits, and the same remark applies to the 
smaller mammalia, and, indeed, to all the orders. The bird skins 
must be dressed with the same materials as those of the mammalia, 
but the arsenical soap, if used at all, must not be too liberally 
applied. 

As the plumage of birds vuries extremely at different periods of 
their life, and even at different seasons of the year, it is of great 
importance to obtain both sexes, if possible, of all ages, from the 
chick just hatched, to the adult in its maturest plumage; and also 
in their summer and winter liveries. Birds’ eggs should also be 
anxiously sought for, and the species carefully identified. The 
best method of emptying them is, by making a single hole near 
the middle of the shell, of about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
into which a small tube is to be inserted, so as nearly to touch the 
opposite side of the shell, which being held with the hole down- 
wards, is easily emptied of its contents, by blowing pretty strongly 
through the tube. If no more convenient instrument be at hand, 
a straw will make a very serviceable blow-pipe. Birds’ nests are 
rather nuisances than otherwise, in ‘collections, from their occa- 
sioning dirt and litter, and being frequently infested with insects ; 
nevertheless as part and parcel of ornithology, they possess a high 
degree of interest, and must by no means be neglected. The col- 
lector should therefore take accurate descriptions of the materials, 
form and size of every kind of nest he finds, always being ex- 
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tremely cautious to ascertain the species to which each respectively 
belongs; he should also make careful drawings of every variety, 
and even collect such of the smaller nests as possess any peculiarity 
in point of material, structure, or mode of suspension. 
Reptixes and Fisx are best preserved in spirits, each specimen 
being previously wrapped in a linen cloth; but when too large to 
be so treated, serpents and fish must be carefully skinned, with 
the least possible injury to the scales, or any of the external 
organs, and with especial caution not to destroy the form of the 
skin, which may be preserved by stuffing it lightly with cotton 
or tow, or filling it with saw-dust; and the skins dried with 
the head, feet, and fins on. Instead of being skinned whole, fish 
may be divided into two nearly equal portions, by an incision 
passing longitudinally through the vertex of the head, the back, 
and belly, but on one side of the dorsal, caudal, anal and ventral 
fins, so as to leave one half of the animal with the gills, and all 
the organs of motion perfect. Their fiesh may then be easily re- 
moved from this portion, and replaced by tow, which will preserve 
the form of the body: when well dried, this portion is to be care- 
fully packed. On the whole, this method deserves the preference 
above all others; and fish thus preserved, when provided with 
proper artificial eyes, and mounted on flat boards, afford excellent 
specimens. 
The upper and lower shells of the tortoise tribe should be sepa- 
rated by dividing the ligamentous or bony portion which unites 
them on each side, between the fore and hind legs, after which 
the fleshy parts may easily be removed, the head, legs, and integu- 
ments of the body being carefully preserved. Ass to the lizards 
and crocodiles, they may be skinned in the usual manner, care 
being taken not to injure the tails of the former, which are very 
roa or, when not too large, preserved in spirits, which is still 
tier. 
The form and colour of the eyes, in all the vertebrata, of 
whatever class, should be carefully observed and noted down 
the moment they are taken. This precaution should never be 
neglected. 
In collecting shells, whether terrestrial or aquatic, the naturalist 
must always give the preference to live shells, that is, such as are 
still inhabited by the living animal, but if they cannot be obtained, 
dead shells are better than none, though, for the -most part, they 
are worn and faded. The more delicate species must be packed 
in cotton or other soft substance, or in default of such in fine saw- 
dust. Shells containing their animals, as well as all the naked 
mollusea, must be preserved in spirits or brine. ; 
Crustacea.—The marine species may be killed by being im- 
mersed in cold fresh water, and they should be left in it for several 
hours to free them from the adhering salt, which if not well washed 
out renders them liable to attract moisture from the atmosphere, 
and.injure the specimens ;—when well washed, separate the upper 
shells and remove as much of-the fleshy parts as possible, and 
then carefully dry and pack them. The smaller species may: be 
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pierced with pins,'like insects, if the consequent bulk of the 
packages be not an objection. Entire crustacea may be preserved 
in spirits or brine. 
umanity requires that all the animals which we collect should 
be deprived of life in the most expeditious and least painful manner 
that can be devised, and no agent appears so effectual as pure 
hydrocyanic (prussic) acid. A small quantity of that fluid is to be 
pees in a well-corked phial, or other close vessel, with a piece of. 
lotting paper to prevent its flowing over the specimens. The 
vapour of the acid (which the collector must be careful to avoid 
inhaling) thus fills the vessel, and is so fatal to animal life that 
almost instant death ensues on placing a subject within its destruc- 
tiveinfluence. Though chiefly employed for killing insects, prussic 
acid, used as above directed, is equally applicable to every animal 
not too large to be exposed to its vapour in well-closed cases. 

Aracunipa.—Spiders, scorpions, and acari are best preserved 
in spirits, as well as the myriapoda, including the juli, scolopendre, 
and other individuals of the order ; but no good method sufficiently 
easy and simple to be practised by the travelling collector has 
been hitherto discovered for effectually securing the colour of many 
of the animals of this class, especially the spiders. 

Insects.—The thysanure and parasitic insects, the former in- 
cluding the lepisme, petrobii, and podure, the latter the pediculi 
and nirmide, are very minute, and may be collected in quills and 
killed by exposure to heat or the vapour of prussie acid. The 

arasitic insects infest mammalia, birds, reptiles, fish, and even 
insects. Birds especially are subject to these pests, and in some 
instances certain parasites are peculiar to a particular species. The 
collector must therefore carefully inspect the plumage of all the 
birds he kills, and accurately note down from what species each 
individual is respectively taken. The examination must be made 
whilst the bird is still warm, as the parasites leave the body soon 
after it becomes cold. Lyonnet laid a sheet of paper on the body 
of the dead bird, and placed on it a well-warmed and folded hand- 
kerchief: the heat induced the insects to leave the bird and 


assemble on the paper, and thus they were easily collected. 


CoLrorrerRA.—Beetles may be at once put into spirits. The 
date unfortunate Drummond packed coleoptera, both large and 
small, in pill boxes, with powdered camphor, placing a- disc of 
tissue paper between each layer of insects. In this way not a 
specimen was injured, and the insects retained sufficient moisture 
not to need being relaxed before they were pierced. Besides 
prussic acid and spirits, coleoptera may be killed by immersion in 
nearly boiling water. 

The collector must omit no opportunity of obtaining the larvae 
and pups as well as the perfect insects, and carefully note the 
species. They may be preserved in spirits or in the following 
manner, invented by M. Laurent. Kill the larvee with the prussic 
acid vapour, then pass a pin into the anus, and expel the intestines 
and their contents by pressing the body between the thumb and 
forefinger, beginning at the head.. When well, emptied, insert a 
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straw or other small tube proportioned to the size of the larva, into 
the anus, and fix it in its place by means of a small pin, passed 
through the last segment of the skin of the larva and the tube : 
next expose the skin to a gentle heat over a chafing-dish of coals 
covered with an iron plate, till it has contracted round the tube, 
which will take about half'a minute; then, by blowing through the 
tube, the skin will swell out and resume its original form, 
in which state it must be carefully dried over the hot plate, 
turning the tube round and round, and continuing to blow that 
the skin may not collapse, and the larva retain its perfect form. 
Ifthe pin and tube adhere to the skin, cut each off as close to it as 
possible, without attempting to withdraw them. ee 
OrtHoPTERA.— Including the earwigs, cockroaches, mantes, 
locusts, and some of the Omoptera, as the lantern-fly (fulgora) 
and cicada, may also be preserved in spirits, but better dry; in 
which case they must be pierced through the thorax, the intestines 
being carefully removed, and replaced by cotton. | 
Of the remaining orders, the neuroptera, hymenoptera, lepidop- 
tera, and diptera, are best preserved by being pierced vertically 
through the thorax * with a pin, and stuck securely in boxes lined 
with cork, or some substance sufficiently soft and elastic to allow 
the pin to enter it easily, and hold it securely. To save space, 
several insects may, but with great caution, be placed on one pin ; 
and those lepidoptera whose wings when at rest are carried verti- 
cally on the back, may be pierced through the thorax Jaterally, by 
which a greater number may be fixed on one pin. The box 
should be filled with the prussic acid vapour as directed above.. 
The species of these orders, except the lepidoptera, may also be 
kept in pill boxes, but piercing them is preferable. 
: The hemiptera should be pierced through the thorax, and-the 
sooner after they are caught the better, as they become very brittle 
Asteriz (starfish) including the ophiure and comatule, as well 
as the whole tribe of worms, amphitrites, nereides, leeches, tenia, 
gordii, together with all the lower animals not provided with shells, 
or other solid covering, may be preserved in spirits ; or if conve- 
nient, the asteris, having been first well soaked in fresh water for 
several hours, may be extended on boards, with their arms retained 
in the proper position by pins, till quite dry, and then very carefully 
packed in tissue paper and cotton. oe she 
The echini (sea eggs) are very difficult to preserve dry with their 
spines on, especially the Indian species, which have very large and 
heavy spines. Having killed the animal, expand the anus, and 
clear out the contents of the body, as. completely as possible, with 
a small spoon or ear-pick, then soak it for ten minutes in fresh 
water, taking care that the spines do not fall off. Next fill the 
shell with cotton and lay it on.a board, and introduce between each 
spine a little ball of cotton, or silver paper, so as to retain them all 
in their proper position, and let them dry undisturbed. Then pack 


* Coleoptera are always-to be pierced through the right el. so that the pi 
may come out beneath, between the first and second pais of — e pin 
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pierced with pins,'like insects, if the consequent bulk of the 
packages be not an objection. Entire crustacea may be preserved 
in spirits or brine. 
umanity requires that all the animals which we collect should 
be deprived of life in the most expeditious and least painful manner 
that can be devised, and no agent appears so effectual as pure 
hydrocyanic (prussic) acid. A small quantity of that fluid is to be 
laced in a well-corked phial, or other close vessel, with a piece of 
lotting paper to prevent its flowing over the specimens, The 
wapour of the acid (which the collector must be careful to avoid 
inhaling) thus fills the vessel, and is so fatal to animal life that 
almost instant death ensues on placing a subject within its destruc- 
tiveinfluence. Though chiefly employed for killing insects, prussic 
acid, used as above directed, is equally applicable to every animal 
not too large to be ex to its vapour in well-closed cases. 

ARACHNIDA.—Spiders, scorpions, and acari are best preserved 
in spirits, as well as the myriapoda, including the juli, scolopendre, 
and other individuals of the order; but no good method sufficiently 
easy and simple to be practised by the travelling collector has 
been hitherto discovered for effectually securing the colour of many 
of the animals of this class, especially the spiders. 

Insects.—The thysanure and parasitic insects, the former in- 
cluding the lepisme, petrobii, and podure, the latter the pediculi 
and nirmide, are very minute, and may be collected in quills and 
killed by exposure to heat or the vapour of prussic acid. The 
parasitic insects infest mammalia, birds, reptiles, fish, and even 
insects. Birds especially are subject to these pests, and in some 
instances certain parasites are peculiar to a particular species. The 
collector must therefore carefully inspect the plumage of all the 
birds he kills, and accurately note down from what species each 
individual is respectively taken. The examination must be made 
whilst the bird is still warm, as the parasites leave the body soon 
after it becomes cold. Lyonnet laid a sheet of paper on the body 
of the dead bird, and placed on it a well-warmed and folded hand- 
kerchief: the heat induced the insects to leave the bird and 
assemble on the paper, and thus they were easily collected. 

Corrorrera.—Beetles may be at once put into spirits. ‘The 
date unfortunate Drummond packed coleoptera, both large and 
small, in pill boxes, with powdered camphor, placing a- disc of 
tissue paper between each layer of insects. In this way not a 
specimen was injured, and the insects retained sufficient moisture 
not to need being relaxed before they were pierced. Besides 
prussic acid and spirits, coleoptera may be killed by immersion in 
nearly boiling -water. ; 

- The collector must omit no opportunity of obtaining the larvae 
and pups as well as the perfect insects, and carefully note the 
species. They may be preserved in spirits or in the following 
manner, invented by M. Laurent. Kill the larvee with the prussic 
acid vapour, then pass a pin into the anus, and expel the intestines 
and their contents by pressing the body between the thumb and 
forefinger, beginning at the head.. When well, emptied, insert a 
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straw or other small tube proportioned to the size of the larva, into 
the anus, and fix it in its place by means of a small pin, passed 
through the last segment of the skin of the larva and the tube: 
next expose the skin to a gentle heat over a chafing-dish of coals 
covered with an iron plate, till it has contracted round the tube, 
which will take about half'a minute; then, by blowing through the 
tube, the skin will swell out and resume its original form, 
in which state it must be carefully dried over the hot plate, 
turning the tube round and round, and continuing to blow that 
the skin may not collapse, and the larva retain its perfect form. 
Ifthe pin and tube adhere to the skin, cut each off as close to it as 
possible, without attempting to withdraw them. 
OrtTHoPTERA.— Including the earwigs, cockroaches, mantes, 
locusts, and some of the Omoptera, as the lantern-fly (fulgora) 
and cicada, may also be preserved in spirits, but better dry; in 
which case they must be pierced through the thorax, the intestines 
being carefully removed, and replaced by cotton. 
Of the remaining orders, the neuroptera, hymenoptera, lepidop- 
tera, and diptera, are best. preserved by being. pierced vertically 
through the thorax * with a pin, and stuck securely in boxes lined 
with cork, or some substance sufficiently soft and elastic to allow 
the pin to enter it easily, and hold it securely. To save space, 
several insects may, but with great caution, be placed on one pin ; 
and those lepidoptera whose wings when at rest are carried verti- 
cally on the back, may be pierced through the thorax /aterally, by 
which a greater number may be fixed on one pin. The box 
should be filled with the prussic acid vapour as directed above... 
The species of these orders, except the lepidoptera, may also be 
kept in pill boxes, but piercing them is.preferable. nad 
+ The hemiptera should be pierced through :the thorax, and-the 
sooner after they are caught the better, as they become very brittle 
Asterie (starfish) including the ophiure and comatule, as well 
as the whole tribe of worms, amphitrites, nereides, leeches, tenia, 
gordii, together with all the lower animals not provided with shells, 
or other solid covering, may. be preserved in spirits ; or if conve- 
nient, the asterie, haying been first well soaked in fresh water for 
several hours, may be extended on boards, with their arms retained 
in the proper position by pins; till quite dry, and then very carefully 
packed in tissue paperand cotton, 
The echini (sea eggs) are very difficult to preserve dry with their 
spines on, especially the Indian species, which have'very large and 
heavy spines. Having killed the animal, expand the anus, and 
clear out the contents of the body, as, completely as possible, with 
a small spoon or ear-pick, then. soak it for: ten minutes in fresh 
water, taking care that the spines.do. not fall off. Next fill the 
shell with cotton and lay it on.a board, and introduce between each’ 
spine a little ball of cotton, or silver paper, so.as toretain them all 
in their proper position, and let them dry undisturbed. Then pack 
* Coleoptera ; ie igh m, | “the pi 
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each specimen carefully in a separate box,, leaving. the cotton: or 
per between the spines. If want of time or stowage-room forbid 
is method, preserve the specimens entire in. spirits, At. all 
events, take care that none of the spines. be lost, or those-of one 
individual mixed with those of another. . : 

_ Corals, corallines, and sponges. require merely careful packing, 
after being sufficiently soaked in fresh water and dried. 

Intestinal worms must be carefully sought for in the viscera of 
every animal which the collector kills, and when found preserved: 
in spirits. 

_ Genera. Remarxs.—Every specimen, dry or in spirits, should 
have a number attached to it, corresponding to one in the collector’s 
note-book,.in- which he must enter his memoranda concerning it ; 
as for instance :— ' 

The country where found.. 
The season when. 

Habits, 

Habitat, 

Local name. 

The collector should be furnished with knives, scissars, scalpels, 
pliers, nets, a large assortment of pins of various sizes, needles, a 

mmer, small hatchet, packing cases, large and small, including. 
cork boxes for lepidoptera, and a great number of pill-boxes in 
nests,—cotton and paper,—and also, with a folding net, hoop net, 
water net, forceps, digger, glass phials, &c., for collecting. insects. 


He must also have a good supply of prussic acid and arsenical soap. 
—The composition and'mode of making the latter is as follows :— 


Camphor 5 oz. 
Palverized arsenic . 
Subcarbonate of potash 

Powdered quick-lime 402. 

Melt the soap completely with heat in a small quantity of water, 
and add the potash and lime ; then remove:it from the-fire and 
stirin the arsenic; next add the camphor, previously rubbed to: 
powder with alittle spirit of wine, and mix the whole thoroughly::. 
it should now have the consistence of paste. Preserve it.in care-. 
fully closed glazed vessels, labelled “ Poison.” 

. To use it, mix the quantity required with cold. water, to the. 
consistence of tolerably clear soup, and apply it with a brush to-the. 
inside of the skins. 

In addition to the above, asmall microscope for the examination 
of infusory animalcules is- desirable, and the collector.should sketch. 
the forms of all that he observes. 


V.—ON CAVENDISH’S EXPERIMENT. 


Our object'in choosing this particular time to give a somewhat 
detailed account of the celebrated experiment of Cavendish, is the 
circumstance of the council of the Royal A'stronomical Society* 
having announced an intention of repeating it immediately, and 

* See their Annual Report for 1836; 
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thus: of verifying or overturning one of the most remarkable phy- 
sical investigations which ever was: undertaken. We have heard 
it stated that the government has granted: funds for the purpose, 
and that the construction of the necessary apparatus® will soon be 
in progress:; however this: may be, we are sure that hardly any: 
expenditure for a scientific purpose could be imagined which would: 
be better:justified by the utility of the end proposedi. 

In:looking-at our last assertion, we desire the reader to bear in: 
mind that’ no single:practical: purpose (in the commonsense of the 
word): will be:advanced in the smallest degree by the repetition of 
the proposed experiment. Neither railroad nor canal, steam-en- 
gine. nor ship of war, will be in the most remote manner'advan- 
taged, so far‘as:can be seen.. It is certain that useful-applications: 
frequently do arise,. out of seientific inquiries which seem at ‘first 
sight entirely barren ; but of the present subject’ it may be said, 
that though it closely connected with astronomy, no person pro- 
fessing’ that science can point out a single page of the Nautical 
Almanac which has any chance of being rendered ‘more correct. 

Why is: it, then, that we speak so highly of: the utility of the 
end proposed? Because there: is in our world mind as: well as: 
matter, and because we conceive that few things would better re- 
pay as:large an expenditure as the one which ‘is proposed, than the 
opportunity afforded'of turning the attention of the reading part’ 
of the community upon a result’ of science which tends to destroy’ 
crude theories, by planting, as it were, in the midst. of them, a. 
numerical result with which they are incompatible. 

There was once a board of longitude, instituted: for the purpose 
of promoting the discovery of methods: for: the determination:of 
the longitude at sea. If we are not misinformed; a large portion 
of: the time devoted by this board to its: general meetings was ex- 
pended in hearing schemes for finding ‘the longitude miraculously 
(that is; by means:demonstrably insufficient in the common course 
of nature), for squaring the circle, trisecting the‘angle, overturn- 
ing. the diurnal motion of the earth, &e. &c.. So long as this 
board remained in being, it was a standing evidence of the ‘exist- 
ence of.a.class of speculators which we have reason to know is not: 
yet extinct. If such be the case with astronomy, we may suppose 
‘that less: accurate sciences still more abound with persons who 
have begun their career of discovery before they have learnt their 
subjects.. Such a class of investigators lives upon the ignorance 
of: the public; not as to mere results, but:as to the trains of rea- 
soning ‘by which they-are obtained. Now Cavendish’s experiment: 
is one of which the rationale may bemade tolerably clear ; and is: 
therefore well adapted to furnish an instance of sound investiga- 
tion. That mathematicians and astronomers feel interested in its 
repetition on purely scientifie grounds, does not diminish the in- 
terest with which it must be viewed ;- but our object:in this: paper 
is specially the information of: the public at large upon the species 
of investigation employed. We shall add, at the end; a short ‘ma- 
thematical account, which will be more easily-read by the elemen- 
tary student.than that given by Cavendish himself... 
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The result of the experiment is as follows: the earth on which 
we live, with its various compounds of matter of different densities, 
is altogether five times and a half as dense as water, or has an 
average density, roughly speaking, which is about‘a mean between 
that of glass and brass, and is about half that of lead. If the 
globe were entirely composed, from the centre to the surface, of 
nothing but water, it must be five times and a half as large as it 
now is, to retain the moon in its orbit: that is, its radius must be 
increased from 4000 miles to about 7000 miles. This result is of 
a nature to excite surprise: how could a single individual ascer- 
tain such a point? It will appear still more strange when it is 
said that the apparatus employed was all contained in a small 
room, and that the experiment, if repeated, will probably be en- 
tirely performed (calculations excepted) in a room.not exceeding 
twelve feet square. 

The doctrine of the attraction of matter upon matter, of which 
Newton first demonstrated the actual law, had been suggested 
from time immemorial by the fall of bodies to the earth, and vari- 
ous other common phenomena. The Newtonian process consisted 
in showing that the planetary motions would be such as they 
actually are, if such a law of attraction prevailed as that of which 
it treated. Either the force of gravity (varying inversely as the 
square of the distance) does exist, or something else which pro- 
duces exactly the phenomena which such a force would produce. 
Tt is enough, says Newton, that I have proved that gravity exists 
and acts: meaning a cause of motion* which obeys the law laid 
down. Into the nature of this cause he did not inquire, though 
there are surmises scattered through his writings which might lead 
us to suppose his thoughts leaned towards some invisible fluid. 
Let it be remembered, then, that at the death of Newton all rea- 
sonable ground for inferring the attraction of matter upon matter 
rested on the fact, that the leading characters of the heavenly 
motions coincided with the necessary results of a simple hypothesis. 

Up to the end of the last century the efforts of the followers of 
Newton added nothing to his main argument, except amplifica- 
tion of its details. If Newton could not explain how the motion of 
the lunar apogee was a consequence of the sun's attraction, Clairaut 
did; if Newton did not attempt any deduction of the mutual per- © 
turbations of Jupiter and Saturn, Laplace, with more power- 
ful analysis, was successful ; and so on. No celestial phenomenon 
of any magnitude was left unattached to the main theory; and 
instances had even occurred in which the theory was made to sug- 
gest phenomena which, from their smallness, never would have 
been obtained by direct observation, unless the observer had been 
taught by theory when and where to look. Further details on this 
head will be found in the article on the Moon’s Orbit, in the 
volume of this work for 1834, 

The question therefore of attraction absolutely considered, re- 
mained as Newton left it, with this exception, that the Newtonian 
law was fully established, namely, that of the inverse square of 


* Force, in dynamics, means nothing but the cause of motion. 
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the distance. If any notable inequalities had remained unex- 
plained when all the increased powers of mathematics had been 
expended upon the question, there would have been strong ground 
of suspicion that the law above-mentioned is not exactly true, and 
subject to some slight modification, the character of which would 
be determing by that of the unexplained motions. It was at one 
time the opinion of Clairaut, that the law expounded by Newton 
needed an additional term, which should vary as the inverse fourth 

ower of the distance ; but his subsequent investigations showed. 
le that the simpler law was sufficient. 

But there is another part of the Newtonian law which remained, 
up to the time of which we have spoken, and which still remains, 
entirely unsettled. It is sufficiently obvious, that whatever may 
be the attractive effect of a given amount of a given substance, 
twice as much must produce twice as great an effect, and so on. 
The attractive effect of two pounds of /ead must be twice as great, 


ceteris paribus, as that of one pound of ead. But it is not equally 


evident that the attraction of a pound of lead must be the same 
thing as that of a pound of any other matter, as iron or granite. 
So that, though it may be said of different quantities of the same 
substance, that their attractions are proportional to their masses, 
there is no certain ground for assuming this of mixtures, or of quan- 
tities of different substances. Nevertheless, it is a constituent part 


of the Newtonian theory that a// equal masses attract equally: or, . 


measuring masses at the earth’s surface by the weight they produce 
(which is, be it remembered, itself a particular case of the same as- 
sumption), that the attraction of portions of matter is in proportion to 
their weights. Should this hypothesis be untrue, it would not affect 
any astronomical result of the theory, since the only effect of its being 


overturned would be this, that the numbers which now are said to | 
represent the masses must still be used under some other name. To - 


make this clearer, we lay down and explain the following table :-—- 


The Sun 100,000,000 Mars 39 
Mercury 49 Jupiter 93,400 
Venus 246 ‘ Saturn 28,500 

Earth 282 Uranus 5,600 r 
Moon 4 


The reader must imagine the law of gravitation divided into two 
parts: the first expressive of the manner in which attraction de- 
pends on the distances; the second, of that in which it depends 
on the masses of the attracting bodies. Assuming the first on 
grounds at which we have hinted above, it is then possible to de- 
monstrate the following. Leta given mass be placed at a certain 
distance from the sun's centre, and imagine all the other planets 
placed in a circle round it at equal distances, so that the mass in 
question is equi-distant from all. Then, if the sun exerted on it 
an attractive pressure equivalent to 100,000,000 of grains, Jupiter 
would cause an attraction of 93,400 grains, and so on; while the 
moon would cause no more than 4 grains. The whole of the pre- 
ceding table requires no other premiss than the assumption of the 
law of the inverse square of the distance, except in the case of 
Mercury, the number corresponding to which is determined in a 
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manner-which Laplace calls very precarious, and: which:appears to 
us utterly insufficient. 

‘Now ¢/ we assume that, ceteris: paribus; the attraction of differ- 
ent substances is as their masses, without:reference ‘to the: compo- 
sition of those masses, it then becomes :proper:to say that the 
masses. of ‘the planets.are in the same proportion aggthe numbers 
attached :to them,in the:table; and,. such assumpii Ing :made, 
the numbers above mentioned are consideréd :as expressing the 
proportion of ‘the masses. It may turn out that:this isa mistake, 
which would be of some importance:as to 
of none whatever as to. astronomy. ‘We:have:nodoubt this point 
will. be settled in the repetition of the experiment. 

Towards the end of the last eentury,:the question was raised 
whether the actual attraction of matter upon .matter:could be dis- 
covered,:independently of the manner in which :its consequences 
are-written in the celestial:motions. The :first suspicions of such 
‘a phenomenon being ‘sensibly displayed, arose,-as far as weiknow, 
in :the visit of Bouguer and La Condamine to Peru (1735<1743) 
for the measurement of their degree of ‘the:meridian. Astrono- 
‘mical — ‘course most and ;a correct 
knowledge of ‘the zenith point is a necessary préliminary ‘to :accu- . 
rate results. The -plumb-line, used ‘to ‘the vertical, 
liable matter attract matter) :to be deflected more.orless:from 
true perpendicularity by the attraction of any neighbouring moun- 
dain. The observations of Bouguer were carried:on near Chim- 
‘boraco, and ‘he found discrepancies in his»:results which, thou 
‘very small in amount, were larger than -usual,-or:than could: 
explained by any probable instrumentalerror. He suspected that 
the mountain attracted the:plumb-line, but knowing the den- 
sity of the materials which composed the mountain, he was unable 
‘to complete ‘his investigation. The discordance observed ‘by -him 
was hardly more than ‘the ‘fifteenth part:of what he expected to 
arise from such a-cause, and being only about. seven-seconds, was 
not, at that:period, large enough rae distinctly assumed as arising 
from a cause extraneous to the instrument. The result of La 
Condamine, to use his own expression, was, “que si l'on :ne peut 
rien tirer d’absolument décisif en faveur de l’attraction Newtoni- 
enne, encore moins en.conclura-t-on rien qui-y soit contraire.” 

In.1774-1776, Dr. Maskelyne, whose astronomical labours are.so 
well known, determined to measure the effect. of a mountain upon 
the plumb-line, and chose Schehallien:as his scene .of operation. 
His method was simply observations:of the .same -stars:made both 
at the north and south of the mountain,-with.an instrument de- 
pending for the accuracy of its zenith point:upon.a plumb-line. If 
the mountain were to deflect such a plumb-line, it:would be:in op- 
posite directions at the opposite sides of the mountain ; and the 
difference between the resulting zenith distances of astar,observed . 
north and south. of the.mountain,’ would be the united effect of the 
attractions. The mountain was surveyed, and its material ascer- 
tained to the best of the observer's power. How. it is that such a 

ess could.lead to the knowledge of theearth’s density, we shall 
Senha to explain when we come to the detail of Cavendish’s 
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‘experiment. The result of Dr. Maskelyne was, ‘that‘the earth is 
‘about 4) \times as:dense as water. However, from.asubsequentsur- 
vey ofithe mountain by ‘Professor Play fair, there were:found grounds 
for:suspicion that Maskelyne had wrongly estimated the density of 
the mountain; Dr..Hutton undertook the calculations:necessary for 
‘the correction of this error, and found that-5, instead of 43, was ‘the 
‘result of Maskelyne’s.observations. .Newton, whosuggested that:the 
‘attraction of mountains might affect plumb-lines, surmised'that'the 
‘mean:density of the earth was between 5:and ‘6 :times that of water, 
Af we look carefully at Maskelyne’s method, we shall'see that 
‘there is but one circumstance which ‘would be unanswerable in 
“ifavour-of attraction. The difference ‘between the meridian zenith 
‘distances of stars observed north and south of the mountain might 
‘be-easily attributed partly to errors of observation, partly to:cha 
in the:form of the instrument. The whole discrepancy was ode 
about 11 seconds ; and it is also to be remembered that Maske- 
lyne obtained his result from selected observations: ‘he chose a 
small number out of the whole, such as he considered the, best. 
Baron Zach afterwards reduced the whole of Maskelyne's observa- 
tions, and found that they gave very nearly the same‘result as that 
-of the selected ones; but this, however much it may.add to thecredit 
-of:the.observer, does not add anything tothe conviction that attrac- 
ition was the cause of the differences:‘observed. The circumstance 
which justifies us in inferring the attraction of themountainis,the 
deflection of the plumb-line being, in both cases, towards the moun-- 
tain. When north of the mountain, the zenith of the instrument was 
thrown alittle towards the northern horizon,‘and vice vers@. 
‘An incredulous person might very well be supposed to say, “lét 
‘me see matter (neither affected by magnetism nor electricity) move 
‘out of its place when other matter is made ‘to approach it, and re- 
‘turn ‘to'its‘old station when that. other matter is removed, and not 
‘till then will I believe in attraction.” ‘Cavendish’s experiment 
‘would have shown such a doubter what he desired to see ; and ‘we 
‘shall now'proceed to its details, neglecting mechanical contrivances, 
which tend only ‘to convenience, and confining ourselves to points 
connected with the principle of the experiment. - ed 
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A slight arm, made of deal, A B, seemsideways on the left hand 
figure and from above on the right, was suspended at the middle 
by a wire of silvered mayer C D, about 40 inches long, and very 
near each extremity was hung a leaden ball of about 2 inches in 
diameter. As near as conveniently could be to the ends of the 
bar were placed two graduated scales, divided to twentieths of an 
inch (P and Q), by which any quantity of horizontal vibration in 
the arm might be measured ; but instead of providing each end of 
the arm with an index, a vernier was substituted, by which the 
fifth part of a division, or the hundredth part of an inch, was read. 
The whole was then inclosed in a wooden case, made nearly to fit 
the figure, leaving only slits beyond P and Q, which were stopped 
with glass. All currents of air were thus prevented. The only 
communication with the interior of this case was, an apparatus at 
E, by means of which the wire could be turned round, so as to 
make the ends of the arm fall opposite to any division of the scale. 

Exterior to the case, and revolving by means of apparatus per- 
fectly unconnected with it, were two large balls, V and W (shown 
only in one of the figures), each weighing nearly 350 pounds. 
These balls could be brought directly opposite to the smaller balls, 
either at V and W, or at v and w. This apparatus was then in- 
closed in another chamber, having two apertures on each side, op- 
posite to the slits of the first case: one for the insertion of a small 
telescope for reading from the scale ; another to admit the light of 

- 2 lamp, which was thus thrown on the slits. . 

_ Let us now suppose the larger weights brought into the positions 
Vand W. If the wire were without any éorsion, that is, if the 
lever could turn horizontally without any effort on the part of the 
wire to untwist, and if there were also attraction enough in the 
balls V and W to overcome friction, &c., the bar A B would begin 
to turn, A towards V, and B towards W, and would continue 
moving until the ends struck the sides of the inner case. But the 
effort on the part of the wire to restore itself, or the torsion, which 
becomes stronger and stronger the more the bar has turned, will 
gain upon the attraction, and at last become equal to it. Let K H 
be this position : 


the arm will not stop here, for the velocity acquired by the motion 
will carry on the rotation, until the excess of torsion over the at- 
traction has destroyed all that velocity. This same excess will then 
cause the bar to begin turning from LM (the extreme position) 
towards K H again, after which the excess of attraction over tor- 
sion will begin to destroy the velocity acquired in turning from 
LMtoKH. The arm will not reach A B again, for friction and 
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atmospheric resistance will destroy some part of the velocity. Thus 
the bar will continue to perform vibrations, of less and less extent, 
about the position K H, in which it will ultimately become sta- 
tionary. 
The fact of attraction was easily established: for on approxi- 
mating the larger balls to the smaller, this series of oscillations 
“began to take place. Indeed, the first wire which Cavendish used 
was not sufficiently stiff, so that the smaller balls, on the larger 
ones being brought near, were made slowly to approach the sides 
of the inner case, by which they were stopped. Even when a stiffer 
wire was substituted, the new position of rest was 3 divisions of the 
scale distant from the former one, or more than an eighth of an 
inch. In every experiment, therefore, the approach of matter to 
other matter at rest produced motion in the latter, visible to the 
naked eye. 
The two phenomena which it was necessary to observe were, the 
time of one of the small vibrations, and the position in which the 
arm finally rested. To know in what way these phenomena con- 
duce to the settlement of the question, some acquaintance must 
be obtained with the laws which regulate the motion of a pendu- 
lum ; and we therefore proceed with this necessary preliminary. 


oO 
Q 


Let O A be the position of rest of a pendulum, and O P the 
pendulum itself, descending towards O A; let it also be so arranged 
that the vibration shall be of very small extent. Then the force 
which is acting upon the mass P is not the whole weight of P (for 
much the greater part is sustained by the string) but only a minute | 

rtion of it, which may be thus found—multiply the weight of P 

y the number of seconds in the angle A O P, and divide by — 
206265: or thus, for every 206265 grains (294 pounds avoirdupois 
nearly) in the weight there is a grain of propelling force for every 
second in the angle. Cciteris paribus, then, the propelling force 
changes in the same proportion as the angle AQP. And the 
same may be said of the retarding force during the ascent of the 
pendulum on the other side. 

The tsochronism of the oscillations of a pendulum, which is a 
result both of theory and experiment, is the saad two pen- 
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dulums of equal length vibrate in the same time, whatever the 
extent of the vibrations may be, provided they are small; or 
rather, that the times of vibration corresponding to different small 
extents are so nearly equal, that the difference requires a great 
many vibrations .to make it perceptible. If a pendulum begin'by 
vibrating through one degree on each side of the position of reat, 
and be then allowed to oscillate until itis at rest, the time of single’ 
vibrations will gradually diminish, but no vibration will :be less than 
the original one, by more than itsten thousandth part. This being 
the ease, we assume that all small vibrations of same pendu- 
lum are performed in the same times, whatever their extents may 
be ; after which, the time of vibration of a pendulum be .as- 
certained by the following rule. From the square root.of the num- 
ber of inches in the length subtract its thousandth and take . 
16 per cent. of the remainder, which will be the numiber of seconds 
in the time of a complete vibration fram the highest point an one 
side to the highest point on the other. Thus, to:find the number 
of seconds which a pendulum’50 inches long will vibrate, proeeed 
as follows :— 
Square root of 50 is 7071 
007 
7°064 
4 


28°256 
4 


100)113°024 


1°13024 
Answer, in 1°130 seconds, or 100 vibrations in 113 seconds. | 

It must be understood, however, that in the above rule, the pen- 
dulum is considered as a mere point, suspended-by a string which 
has no weight. The size of the ball, the weight of the string or 
rod, the resistance of the air, and the extent of the arc of vibration, 
all create a necessity for some very minute:corrections. The pre- 
ceding rule will be quite sufficient for our-present purpose. — 
If in the last figure P O were continued to Q, making PO and 
OQ equal, and if a weight equal to P were placed .at:Q, the. appa 
ratus would cease to be a vibrating pendulum, .and would, when 

put in motion, revolve round and round O, until brought to rest 
riction, &c. But if we imagine the weight of Q altered in direc- 
tion, and made to press Q in a direction contrary to that of the 
weight of W (as indicated by the arrows), then apparatus is 
ain a vibrating pendulum. And the time of vibration remains 
the same as in the simple pendulum O P, as also does the propor- 
tion of the weight which acts in producing the motion ata given 
angle from the position of rest (or 1 grain in 293 pounds .for each 
second, as before stated). This double pendulum, with weights in 
opposite directions, is in all respects equivalent to the single pen- 
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dulum, but has the advantage of a conformation resembling that 
of the torsion pendulum, with which it is presently to be compared. 

In all that precedes, the force of gravity, or the earth’s action as 
evidenced m the production of weight, is the moving power of the 
pendulum. This force is not quite the same in different latitudes, 
‘and in the preceding rules the latitude of London is supposed. But 
there are other ways of obtaining pendulums, vibrating in all 
respects after the mamner of gravitation pendulums, but not with 
the same degree of force employed. The pendulum of Cavendish 
already described, performed vibrations solely through the torsion 
of the suspending wire ; the weights of the balls were neutralised, 
being as ineffective in producing or hindering motion as if ney 
had:been suspended at D (page 31). But though the weights of ' 
and H are counter-balanced, the masses of matter composing the 
balls still remain, and the torsion produces an oscillation, the 
force:of which may be thus computed. 

Observe the time of vibration of the pendulum in seconds, mul- 
tiply this number by itself, and 8073057 by the product: divide 
the result by the number of inches in the half pendulum (C A), 
and the result is the number of grains of weight in each ball, to 
which one grain of propelling power must be applied for every 
second (as in page 33) to produce the motion actually observed. 

Thus, if the time of vibration be 2 seconds, and the length of 
the half pendulum 5 inches, we have 

2x2=4 8073057 
4 


5)32292228 


6458445 
or the proportion is 1 grain out of 6458445. __ : 
suppose an extraneous force to retain the pendulum in its 
position at O P, not allowing it to descend. It is plain that this 
extraneous force must be equal to the force with which the pendu- 
dum would be urged: downwards; that is, if the moving power be 
gravitation, it must be 1 grain for every 206265 grains in the 
weight, repeated for every second in the angle A O P: again, if 
we saw such a pendulum as that in the last example permanently 
deflected 20 seconds out of its position of rest, we should infer that 
each ball must be kept by a detaining force ages to 20 grains 
out of every 6458445 grains in its weight. We are now in a con- 
dition to proceed with our account of Cavendish’s experiment. 
The weights having been brought to V and W, a series of oscil- 
Jations commenced, as already described, and the arm A B ulti- 
mately came to a position of rest, with its ends nearer to V an 
W than in the figure. But it was not necessary, nor even desir- 
‘able, to wait until the arm was at rest; for it is in this experiment 
of as much importance to measure the time of the arm's vibration 
as the quantity of its deflection. Now the time of vibration can 
only be measured while the vibrations are of some extent; if this 
been done, and if the observer had then waited until the arm 
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was at rest, it is possible that some disturbing circumstance might 
have occurred in the interval which would Have permanently altered 
the torsion of the wire, and thus caused the time and the deflec- © 
tion to be measured upon two different pendulums. Considering 
that in this pendulum the forces to be measured are not more than 
one grain in fifty millions of the weights used, it will appear by 
no means certain that the force of torsion in a wire, and all other 
circumstances, will remain the same for several hours, so nearly as_ 
that no one of them shall undergo anything like an alteration 
amounting to a fifty millionth part of the whole. Experience soon 
showed that whatever care might betaken, the arm would not re- 
tain precisely the same position for an hour together. If the 
vibrations were always the same in extent, it would be easy to de- 
termine the position of rest, which would be no other than half 
way between the extremes of vibration. But seeing that resist- 
ances are perpetually retarding the vibration, and diminishing its 
extent, some other method must be employed. Now it may be 
assumed, quite correctly enough for this purpose, that the diminu- 
tions of extent in two successive vibrations are the same. Let S 
be.the position of one extremity of the arm at the beginning of a 
vibration, and T the other extremity, as it would be if there were 
no resistance, so that K, half way between S and T, is the real © 
position of rest. . Now let S V be the real extent of the vibration, 
and V W that of the next, whence S W (the effect of resistance 
in two vibrations) is double of V T (that in one): or v (half way 
between S and W) and V are equidistant from K. Thus K may 
be found by bisecting » V. 


a 


a 


S ww K v T 


The method of finding the time of a vibration was as follows: as 
soon as the middle point of a vibration was ascertained, care was 
taken to note the time at which the end of the arm passed the 
preceding and following division, whence the time of the middle 
of the vibration was readily determined. Thus, if the middle 
point of the vibration were at 25°82 on the scale, and if the times 
of arriving at 25 and 26 were 8m. 40s. and 8m. 53s., it follows, by 
a simple proportion, that (on the supposition of the uniform 
motion of the arm, which is true for so short an interval) 82- 
hundredths of the 13 seconds employed in moving from 25 to 26 
must have elapsed when the arm is at 25°82. By noting the 
time of the middle of two vibrations, between which several have 
elapsed, the time of a number of them is known, from which that 
of a single vibration can be found. This is subject toa slight 
error, because the time of coming to the middle point (owing to 
the resistance of the air, &c.) is not half-way between the times of 
coming to the two extremes: but, as this error affects the first and 
last middle point, almost in the same manner, its effect will be 
inappreciable. 

It appears in the figure, that the weights may either be placed 
as at V and W, or as at v and w, in which two cases the de- 
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flections of the arm will be in opposite directions. To distinguish 
the two cases, Cavendish called that position positive, in which 
the deflection made the arm point to a higher number on the 
scale ; and the other one negative. It was thus in his power to make 
four distinct experiments: that is, to observe the effect of bring- 
ing the weights, 1. From the intermediate to the positive position ; 
2. From the intermediate to the negative; 3. From the positive to 
the negative ; 4. From the negative to the positive. We now give 
the results of one experiment (the eleventh) entire. 


Tite; Position of | Time of middle of 
Extreme Points, | Divisions. Time. ” Rest. vibration, 


m. sg, hm 


The wellente in the pojsitive positjion. 


34,90 
34,10 34,47 
34,80 ee 34,49 
34,25 
The | weights | brought into ithenegative position, 
23,30 
28 9 59 59 oo 10 0 8 
r 29. 10 0 27 
33,30 os 28,42 
29 0. 6 52 ee 07 5 
27 0 751 
23,80 oe 28,35 


30,90 


At the beginning of the experiment, the weights being in the 
positive position, (say at V and W) the arm had nearly come to 
rest, and was making vibrations of short extent, about a position 
of rest 34°47 divisions from the beginning of the scale. The 
method already explained was used to find that position: thus, 
two consecutive extremes on the same side are marked 34°90 and 
34°80, and the point half-way between them was at 34°85. Half- 
way between this and 34°10 we have 34°475, which may be called 
34°47, On the weights being brought into the negative position, 


37 7 

ay 

24,80 | 
29 0 48 37 49 8 

25,30 ee ee 28,20 : it 
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(at v and) the arm is thrown back on the scale,.and the extreme 
is at 23°30. The middle ofthe vibration it was known, from pre- 
ceding experiments, would fall somewhere between 28 and 29: 


-accordingly, the time of passing these divisions was attentively 
marked, .and found to be at 9h, 59m. 29s. and 10h..0m.:27s, On 
the return of the arm, we must suppose the time of passing 28 
was lost, as we see 27 in its place; and this is not a misprint, as 


we see that the interval (from 6m. 52s..to 7m. 51s.) is about 
double of the eager The two adjacent extremes, 23°30 and 
23°80, have their middle point at 23°55 ; half-way between which 
and 33°30 gives 28°425, accounting for 28°42, which we see entered 
as the position of rest. Again, the middle of the vibration is at 
28°30, and the whole interval from 28 to 29 being passed over in 
ithe 28 seconds next following 9h. 59m, 59s., the arm will be at 
28°30 in 30-hundredths of 28 seconds, or 84, and we see 
20h. Om. 8s,_put down as the time ef arriving at the middle. In 
this way we proceed through eight complete vibrations, namely, 
from the middle of that whose extremes are 23°30 and 33°30 to the 
aiddle of that whose-extremes are 25°30 and 30°90, which eight 
wibrations occupy from 10h. Om. &s. to 10h. 56m. 13s., giving 
56m. 5s. for the whole, or 7m. 1s. for each. The point of rest 
waries during the experiment from 28°42 to 28'20; and, as the 
balls are ‘on the negative side, this is the effect that would take 
place if the attraction of the weights became stronger with time 
«of which hereafter), But, as Cavendish observed that the position 
of the arm would vary slightly in.an hour, without any disturbance 
from without, he took mn the first effect, or that produced im- . 
mediately after the change of the weights, :as the measure of the 
whole effect, instead of obtaining a new point of rest from the 
average of those observed. In the present experiment, the position 
of rest is changed at ence from: 34°49 to 28°42, or the reversal of 
ithe position of the balls causes the arm to move through 6°07 
divisions of the scale. . 

Previously to entering upon the deductions which may be 
made from this and the other experiments, we must ask 
whether the preceding effects may not be the consequence of 
magnetism or electricity. With regard to the latter, the per- 
manent nature of the result, which, however often repeated, was 
wery nearly the same, rendered it impossible to attribute the effects 
to the varying and accidental disturbances of the electric state of 
the surrounding bodies. The case of magnetism is rather dif- 
ferent; for, though it be sensible only in iron, yet other metals 
may have a portion sufficient to produce so slight an effect as the 
one in question. Cavendish provided an apparatus for turning 
the weights V and W round.on their axes, so as to cause them 
(if they should be etical bodies) to present different poles to 
the smaller balls, or in the course of the 
same, Nochange of effect was produced ; though, had the phe- 
nomenon been magnetical, the attraction ought to have become.a 
repulsion, and vice versa. 

, Cavendish never suspected that magnetism was the cause of the 
whole of the phenomena, and the apparatus just mentioned was 
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constructed with reference to the remarkable phenomenon which 
is visible in the experiment we have quoted: namely, ‘that the 
attraction of the balls appears ‘to ‘increase a little with the :time 
during ‘which ‘the balls remain in their position. Thus, :the 
point of rest passes, in less than an hour, from 28°42:to 28°2@, 
without any assignable cause. Att first it was ‘suspected thatthe 
suspending wire might be only imperfectly elastic, and :might 
require time to exhibit the whole effect of ‘the .attraction:;; but, 
upon fixing the wire for some time in:a somewhat'twisted position, 
and then allowing it:to go free, nothing was perceived which indi- 
cated ‘that the wire had, the phrase is, taken a-set, .or lost:any 
ofthe elasticity necessary to restore the arm to its former position, 
‘Magnetism might have.explained so small a discrepancy, :as:the 
balls ‘might, by remaining in one position, gradually acquire 2 
small degree of polarity. ‘But no effect whatsoever was .0 
on reversing the ‘balls ; :and it:at last occurred :to:‘Cavendish, fhat 
the discrepancy ‘arise from ‘the balls being warmer than the 
sides of the case, which would produce:a current of air ‘towards the 
weights, and thus tend to bring ‘the armsnearer to them. Thisex- 
— turned out to be correct: by warming the-weights sli 

efore bringing them near the ends of the arm, the gradual alteration 
of the deflection was very much increased, and ‘by cooling the 
weights with ice, previously to using them, the effect was reversed, 
that is, after some.time the deflection of thearm begun to diminish. 

The-method of obtaining the earth’s density, from the experi- 
aments,iis-as follows. The arm itself.is a double pendulum, to theends 
of which equal forces.are applied, and it may therefore be compared 
with the modification of the gravitation:pendulum, in :page.34. The 
experiments give the time of vibration of the pendulum, and 
therefore (page 35) the amount of force which is ‘necessary to 
maintain it deflected by a given a from its position of rest; 
but the experiments also give the deflection, that is to say, they 
inform us what degree of force actually was exerted by the weights. 
That-is, knowing the size and density ofthe weights, we possesss, 
in one instance, the attractive effect of a sphere upon a mass of 
matter placed at a given distance from it. 

It is a well known mathematical result, that, when the forces 
of attraction of particles on each other are inversely as the squares 
of their distances, any sphere attracts any other precisely as it 
would do if all the particles of both were at their several centres. 
And remembering that spheres of different diameters are as the 
cubes of their diameters in volume, and that their weights are 
ceteris partbus as their densities, there are all the conditions 
necessary for the solution of the following problem. What 
is the relation which must exist between the densities and 
‘magnitudes of two spheres, their distance from two given equal 
_ weights, and the attractions they exercise upon these weights. 

Between all these quantities an equation exists, so that if all be 
known except one, the equation gives that one. Now, in the 
. present instance, we have the following set of quantities. Of the 

two spheres, one is the whole earth, the other is the ball V or 
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W. We know the magnitude of V, and its density; and from 
the torsion-pendulum we ascertain, in the manner preceding, its 
attractive force on a given ball at a given and known distance. 
We know the diameter of the earth, and therefovre its size, but 
not tts average denstty ; we know, also, (from the common pen- 
dulum) how to measure its attractive effect on a ball at its surface, 
that is, at a known distance from its centre. Consequently, with 
the exception only of the earth’s average density, we know all the 
quantities which enter into such an equation as the one described ; 
and this equation itself, therefore, determines the earth’s density. 
There are one or two very small corrections. to be made, such as 
taking into account the attraction of the rods which carry the 
weights, &c. &c. But, as the details of these corrections are 
complicated, and their united effect very small, we shall speak no 
further of them. 

The experiments made by Cavendish, as to their individual re- 
sults, were as follows. The first set was made with a wire of so little 
stiffness, that a vibration was not completed in less than fifteen 
minutes. The results of these experiments gave for the earth’s 
mean density— 

5°50, 5°61, 4°88, 5°07, 5°26, 5°55, 
the mean* of which is 5°31. ' 

The remaining [experiments, made with a stiffer wire, which 
vibrated in a little more than seven minutes, we shall arrange 
according to their details: m, +, and — signify the intermediate, 
positive, and negative positions of the weights ; and m — signifies 
that, in the column underwritten, the weights were moved from 
the intermediate position to the negative, &c. . 


5°36 §°53 
529 
5°34 


Mean 5:39 


—+ 
5°58 
5°57 
5°62 
5°44 
5°79 
5°42 
5°47 


5°34 


5°30 
5°75 
5°68 


+— 
5°29 
5°65 
5°10 
5°27 


§°39 


5°63 
5°46 
5°85 


Mean 5°54 5°46 

Mean of the whole, 5°48. - 

The nearness of this result to that of Maskelyne is a presump- 
tion in favour of the latter: for so much superior in precision must 
the experiment of Cavendish be considered, that, if the two had dif- 
fered very materially, there is no question that the one we have de- 
scribed must have been relied on altogether, to the exclusion of the 
other. The accordance is a satisfactory result ; and we have little 


® Cavendish says this mean is 5°48, which it would be if for 4°88 we should read 
5°38 in the preceding. 
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doubt that the repetition, which is shortly to take place, will be 
an additional confirmation. | 

It seems surprising, however, that the question raised at the 
commencement of this article should never have suggested itself 
to Cavendish: never, at least, with force enough to induce him to 
try a few experiments with pendulum balls of brass, iron, or 
wood. The ordinary gravitation pendulum may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as proving that matter is nearly equally attracted by 
matter, of whatever substance: but the numerous small discre- 
pancies which still are found in pendulum observations, made at 
different spots, render it a question not only of curiosity but of 
interest, to know whether the attraction of different species of 
matter on each other is precisely the same. This fact may be 
assumed on strong grounds, but it has never yet been brought to 
actual measurement by any method so free from extraneous dis- 
turbances as that of Cavendish. 


Let g be the measure of the accelerating force of gravity (32°19 ft. 
of velocity per second). 
R .. the earth’s mean diameter 7915°5 miles in feet. | 
D .. the earth’s mean density. 
’ Z.. half the arm of the torsion pendulum (in feet). ' 
7 the radius of the sphere V or W (in feet), 
_6 the density of the same. 
m the number of seconds in a vibration of the arm. 
_k the radius of the circle on which the graduated scale is 
laid down (in inches). 
& the number of divisions in the observed deflection, each 
division being 6 of an inch. 
h the distance (in inches) of the centre of a weight and its 
pendulum ball. 
' ‘W and w the weight of the large and small balls. 
_ a the weight in grains of a cubic foot of water. __ 
“ If we consider the torsion wire as deprived of its stiffness, and 
the place supplied by a pressure on the weight acting from the 
centre of motion always in one direction (in the manner of gravity 
acting on a common pendulum), we have, g’ being the acceleration 
in question on each of the balls, 


if we decompose this force in the direction perpendicular to the 
arm, we must multiply the preceding expression by sin 0, when 
the pendulum is inclined to its position of rest by an angle @. But 
as this angle is always small, we may substitute 4 instead of sin 0, 
@ being measured by the ratio of the subtending arc to the radius. 
And Ai is to the acceleration produced by gravity (or g) as the 
pressure produced by it on the whole ball to the pressure pro- 
duced by gravity on the ball (or its weight) ; that is— 


gi or g pressure in question w 
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the pressure is, therefore, nie and —— xX w @ is ‘its resolved 
part. This is then the force, which applied in an opposite direction, 
will maintain the arm deflected at an angle’@ from its position of 
rest. But 6’has an arc of 5'times to a radius ‘k, in the results of 
the experiment: consequently the force ex- 
erted by the larger ball on its ball of the pendulum. From the - 
smallness of the angle 0, it is unnecessary to consider that the — 
-action. of the larger weights on the balls is not quite perpendicular 
‘to the arm in the defiected position. 

Now, since the weight of a body is, c@teris:paribus, as the pro- 
duct of its bulk and density, it follows that a x bulk x density 
is the weight of any body.in grains. Hence ~ 

4 4 WwW 

And since the attractive forces of different: spheres on ‘bodies at 
different distances are as their values of 
bulk x density 

(Distance. of the attracted point) - 
we find that the attraction of W on one of the balls ‘is to’the at- 
traction of the earth on it (its weight w) as 

4 
A z to or'as a h? ‘to 
or as 108 W to awh?RD. Observe that must be reduced to 


feet, or £ used instead of A. Whence the attraction of W is 


* But'this attraction being the force which deflects 
the lever, we have 


Here m and & are determined from the experiment, while the co- 
efficient is composed entirely of ‘known quantities, which may be 
compared with those of Cavendish, as follows : : 
= 38°3 inches. . 
g is implicitly contained in the length of the second’s pendulum, 
(or, g —— (3° 14159)*), which he assumes :at 39°14 inches. 
_ W = 2439000 grains. 
_ .@ is implied in his statement, that the preceding is 10°64 sphe- 
vical feet of water (or spheres of a foot diameter); that is, 
he makes 2439000 contain X .3°14159 x= X a, 10°64 
times. 
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On Cavendish's. Experiment. 
=3'14159-as usual. =°8*85 inches. 
Z = 36°65 inches, ; B = 4 ofan inch. 


R = 20900000 feet. 
and a correction was required to be introduced by a mistake in the 
apparatus, not worth explaining, which amounted to diminishing 
W inthe proportion of *9779 to 1. 

The paper of Cavendish is in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
for 1798 ; itis translated entire in the tenth volume (17 iéme cahier) 
of the Journal de l’Ecole Polytechnique, and is also given, except- 
ing only the details of the actual experiments, in the eighteenth 


volume of Dr. ‘Hutton’s abridgment of the ‘-PhilosophicalTrans- 
actions.’ 


VI—OCCULTATIONS OF PLANETS AND FIXED STARS BY THE MOON, 
VISIBLE AT GREENWICH. 
. (From the Nautical Almanac.) 


IMMERSION. 
De 4 
Bill side- Angle from 
the Star's Name. | real | Mean real |\Mean 
| Time. | Time.| N. | Ver-| Time. | Time. | N. Ver- 
= Point. | tex. .| Peint. | tex. 
Jan. 5 3 Arietis 4 7 16+ 12 15 18 58 e elee 
8} Tauri 18 | 8 7 85 | 46 4 33:1} 9°21} 294 
9,47 Geminorum..|6 1/4 28 {19.11 133 |168 58 {19 41 | 205 \238 
10|:¢ Geminorum,./6 44 | 724) 57 | 14] 3 42 | °297 (258 
‘Feb. 1/40 Arietis.......| 6:13 7| 691 | 199136 491 | “988 | 
q 4'C Tauri .......| 4.5912 36 |15 36} 100 1139 13 27 |1627'| 252 |287 
6| c Geminorum.. 12 53 46 92 113 47 {16 40 233 \274 
A Cancri..e.ese 3.33 6 23: 47 4 43 ‘72 “296 
9/37 Leonis.......| 6 J16 15 |18 56 75 \114 10 {19°50 | ‘231 |268 
10} Leonis ...-..| 6 8 j10 38 . IL |179 
‘Mar. 6) A Cancri......| 6 #13 15 |14.18 88 |131 [14 11 13 | 989 |270 
iS 4 H10 58 {11 45 32 12 18° |138 | 251 |264 
16,A? Scorpii...... 6 12°10} 12 33 334 303 e .e fe 
16 (237) Scorpii....] 6 [16:42 |17 4 38 | 46 117 49 118° 12'| °285 |303 
Apr. 147 Geminorum..,| 6 [14 25/13 45 | 54 | 90 [15 12 |14 32 | 982 |314 
7 Virginis 3.4 13 14+ 12 ll 321 339 e e e e 
12) % Libre 25 2] 105 | 78 18'}11°55 | 199 |180 
18 x Capricorni... ‘5 19 O17 12 203 180 ele ele ¢ lee 
25| Mercury ...| . [10 42 | 8.29 49 | 854111619 333] 8 
Geminorum..| “6 {14 35 |12 5 87 |125 15 25 112 55 | 243 |276 
| May Leonis ......| ‘6 [17 12 [14.30 | 90 |117 | 999 |262 
13 €84) Sagittarii ..] 6 [17 14+|13 49 FOS feed 
15/33 Capricorni...| 6 50 |14 117 | 88 0 [15.27 | 284 |263 
Leonis ...... 4 14 554/10 l ‘146 181. e e « 
June 6/A2-Scorpii......| °6 [13 33 | 8 34} 338 13 38 39'| 330 311 
6\(237). Scorpii....| 618 7 34} 54119 3 
yi Sagittarii..,.| 5 [19 28 20 | 25 119 38 114 30 | 355 | 10 
12) # Aquarii......| 6 [17 55 |12 31 107 | 74419 2113 38; 301 276 
27| % Leonis ......)4.5 ns 51 | 9 29 49 | 87 116-52 |10 29 | 249 |288 
27| JupiTER.....| 52 29 6 
July 9} ~ Capricorni...| 5 [18 4 |10 54 
19) ¢ Piscium.,...| 6 $21 114/13 49 
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44 Occultations of Planets and Fixed Stars by the Moon. 


IMMERSION. EMERSION. 
Da 
= | Side- Angle from 3 Angle from 
Star's Name. & Mean Mean 
Time.|_N. | Ver-| Time. | Time. | N. |Ver- 
’ = Point. | tex. Point. | tex 
1838, h m o mjih m ° ° 
] 'Piscium .....| 6 |19 31/12 6 82 | 43 16 50 | 341 [302 
1 > Tauri eeecece 4.5 20 56§ 13 10 109 81 21 43 13 57 266 233 
31 m Scorpii...... 6 {1736/9 0 63 78 |18 52 13 | 269 |295 
Aug. y'Sagittarii....| 5 |16 24 7 59 | 45 [17 34 | 8 292 
650 Aquarii......) 6 | 0 54 115 53. | 170 (195 | 138 /16 37] 958 |287 
7 Aduarii 5.6 (23 181/14 13 
] piiadum. 5 2 15+ 16 50 20 180 ee 
Sept. 2) x Capricorni...| 5 17 22 | 6 36 52 {18 20 | 7 34] 318 
Sept. 370 Aquarii .....| 6 [33 39t/12 49| 216 a6}. .]. 
2 Piscium...../5.6] 1 56 15 1 156 |179 | 2 51 56 276 |306 
7 Arietis ......| 6 | 1 53 46 178 | 2 32 115 295 | 246 
8 Arietis ....../ 5 {1919} 8 9 125 | 91 6 | 8 56 279 |242 
9} Tauri .......) 6 [23 311149] 127| 84/0 0 45] 975 
13) 4 Cancri ......| 6 | 229 58 90 | 48} 3 32 16 1 954 j211 
30,50 Aquarii......) 6 | 54 [13 17 151 | 2 46 |14 9274 |310 
8; C Tauri .......| 4.5421 7 | 7 59 36] 7 ler 30 8 339 |307 
a i i 5.6 21 Q2t 7 200 215 e e 
93:70 Aquarii...... 23 53+ 6 216 229 . e e je 
Piscium ...../5.6| 3 10 39 | 128 /160 | 4 10 |13 38} 299 
Nov. Arietis ......) 6 | 2 38 |11 55 | 164 | 3 98 45 | 9256 [974 
2 Arietis ...... 19 16 | 4 30 135 {102 119 59 | 513] 269 j232 
9 Tauri .......] 6 | 5°20 | 14.33] 115 [144] 6 29 [15 41| 280 (31 
@ Pleiadum .... 5 10 3t 19 15 190 229 e e 
3) Tauri .......| 6 {21 49 | 659] 178 {139 \22 61716; 219 178 
6} Geminorum..| 6 4 35 32 49; 8 14 34] 295 
10) Leonis ......| 4,5] 8 28°17 9 33; 8/9 18 23 254 238 
Z Arietis ...... 5 9 50})17 15 13 51 ee 
30) Tauri .......) 6 58 (19 20 | 134 {168 |12 36 5 
Dec. 2, C Tauri .......}4.5/20 3 4 102 | 77 |21 17 | 432] 971 
47 Geminorum..| 6 | 2 25 | 9 72 3 27 |10 38 | 9387 
H Leonis ......| 6 {11 35 {18 25 54 | 56 54 119 44] 9228 
24/(189) Piscium...} 6 | 1 1 | 6 50 44; 48/110) 6 59 30 | 36 
Piscium ..... 6 0 it 5 52 216 198 e e 
i eveces| 6 (2322 166 [131 0 49; 957 2277 
9 Tauri .......) 6 | 333910] 103 | 4 46 110 22 | 300 323 
27| d Pleiadum....| 5 | 8 26 14 2 129 {172 | 9 18 [1453 | 951 (293 
» Tauri .......| 3 | 910 46 163 | 9 35 11 216 |257 
S Pleiadum....| 5 | 938 15 13] 128 {169 25 0 | 9250 |289 
h Pleiadum....|5.6| 9 46 {15 22| 151 192 10 19 |15 54| 997 
C Tauri........ 4.5 10 3}; 5 30 354 39 . ee 
31) ec Geminorum..| 6 | 3 30 | 8 51 137 | 93 410 9 31 211 {168 
® Star setting. + Star below the horizon, 
t A near approach. § Star rising. 
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VIII—BILL OF MORTALITY FOR LONDON. 


CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS. 


A Generar Br11 of the Carisrentnes and Buriats within the City of 

_ London and Bills of Mortality, from December 15, 1835, to December 
13, 1836. 

Chr. Bur. 

In the 97 Parishes within the Walls 859° 854 

In the 17 Parishes without the Walls. » « 4,359 3,045 


In the 24 Out Parishes in Middlesex and Surrey (the 

District Churches belonging thereto being included) 18,364 12,159 
In the 10 Parishes in the City and Liberties of West- 

minster: e e 23673: 23 17}. 


13024) Males "9,202 
Females. 26,255 18,229 


OF THE NUMBER BURIED: 


Under Two Years of Age: .. 4,157 | Fifty.and under:Sixty’ .. . 1,866 
Two and under:Five. Years. 1,634 Sixty and under Seventy 1,849 
Five and under.Ten. .. . Seventy and under. Eighty... 1,573 
Ten and under Twenty... 673 | Eighty and under.Ninety. .. 685 
Twenty. and under Thirty . 1,315 | and under One Hun- - 


1,948 | One Hundred and Seven .. 1 


Thirty and ‘under Forty. 1,651 
Forty and under Fifty . . 


Decrease of the Burials reported this Year; 3186.. 


“ Natronat Vaccine Institvt10on.—The last: report. from. this 
establishment.contains the following. information :—Many persons 
still continue.to prefer inoculation to-vaccination; but it is. stated 
that, according. to accurate observations, if 300 children .be vac- 
cinated, one will be susceptible of small-pox afterwards, but only:in 
form; whereas,.if 300:be zzoculated, one 
will surely die.. Before vaccination was established, the mortality; 
from small-pox.in.the metropolis, and within the bills-of mortality, 
exceeded 5000.annually, although the population was.one-fourth 
less than.at present, when the deaths from small-pox are.only 300.5 
and even this rate of mortality would be further. diminished but. 
continued. partial. practice of inoculation. instead: of vac- 
cination. 
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PART II. 


‘GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


X.—RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE ‘ Companion to the Almanac,’ for 1837, contained an ac- 
count of the various railways in the United Kingdom which, up 
to the time of its publication, were completed and in operation. 
We now proceed, according to the promise then given, to offer a’ 
description of the lines which were then, and which, with one ex- 
ception, still are in the course of construction. 

The exception here alluded to is the line recently opened, which, 
under the title of The Grand Junction Railway, runs from Bir- 
mingham to Newton, in Lancashire, where it joins the Liverpool 
and Manchester line. This railway has been formed under the 
authority of different Acts of Parliament. The earliest, which was 
passed in 1829, authorized the construction of the line from Newton 
to Warrington, described in the Companion for 1837 (p.105). In 
the Session of 1833, an Act was obtained for constructing a line from 
Warrington to Birmingham, to which line the name of the Grand 
Junction Railway was given; and, in 1835, Acts were passed for 
incorporating the two concerns, and for authorizing-the making of 
branch railways. 

This line of railroad passes in its course from Birmingham 
through or near to the towns of Walsall, Bilston, Wolverhampton, 
Penkridge, and Stafford ; the District of the Potteries, Nantwich, 
Middlewich, Northwich, and Warrington. Its whole course of 
823 miles is accomplished without the intervention of a tunnel. 
The completion of this, the longest line of railroad that has hitherto 
been opened in this country, is highly interesting in many points 

of view,—first, for what it actually accomplishes, and next, for the 
confirmation it affords of the principal advantages, the hope of 
attaining which has led to the extensive adoption of the railway 
system in England. 
“The Grand Junction Railway forms the main route from the 
heart of the kingdom to the second port in England, passing 
through the most important manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tricts, and giving new life to the intercourse, already animated and 
extensive, of their numerous population. No time has been lost 
by the post-office authorities in turning to advantageous account 
the facilities afforded by the opening of this railway. Letters dis- 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


atched from London at eight o'clock in the evening, are delivered 
in Manchester and Liverpool before noon of the following day, and 


of course the transmission of letters from those two towns to the . 


metropolis is equally rapid. Besides this, about 740 mail-bags. 
are taken up and set down every day at the several stations on the 
line, affording a stimulus to business which cannot fail of bein 

beneficially felt. It might by some persons have been pi 
that the facilities afforded by railroads for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers would tend to lessen the amount of epistolary intercourse 
along the lines, so far at least as would be shown by.the accounts 
of the post-office. It is of course evident that communication by 
writing will not take place in all those-multiplied-cases where the 
parties themselves travel for the execution of their business. Be- 


sides this, it was expected that the greatly increased number of — 


passengers would further tend to diminish the number of letters 
passing through the post-office, by reason of the greater opportu- 
nities afforded for their transmission through private hands. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances, however, which must operate 
to a great extent, it is found that the post-office revenue profits 
directly by the excitement produced. It appears from a return 
called for by Parliament, that the amount of postages on letters 
passing between Liverpool and Manchester was greater by 6 per 
cent. on the average of the three years subsequent to the opening 
of the railway, than it had been-on the average of the three years 
that preceded that event. Ifthe comparison is made-between the 
last years of those triennial periods, it will appear that the increase 
has been upwards of 14 per cent, in favour of the railway. , The 
full amount of benefit to be derived in this and other respects, from 
the opening of the Grand Junction line, cannot be properly esti- 
mated until the completion through its entire length of the rail- 
way between Birmingham and London, when the increased faci- 
lities of intercourse between the metropolis and the chief manufac- 
turing districts of England, as well as with Scotland and Ireland, 
will give an impulse to travelling, and to business in general, to 
which it is impossible-to prescribe a limit. . 

Among the many advantages resulting from rapidity of com- 
munication, may be mentioned the more extensive distribution of 
perishable commodities, which could formerly be enjoyed in their 
sabia only within much narrower limits. The dinner tables of 

irmingham are, since the opening of the Grand Junction Rail- 
way, regularly supplied with fresh fish purchased the same morn- 
ing in the markets at Liverpool, and that which was formerly pro- 
cured as a costly luxury by the few only who could afford it, is 
now placed, in a more desirable condition, within the reach of the 
many. 

The cost of this line of railroad has been, in round numbers, 
1,500,000/., or 18,1802. per mile. The statement of receipts and 
expenditure, to 30th June, 1837, four days before the opening of 
the entire line, was given as follows, in a Report made on the 7th 
September, by the Directors to the Proprietors :—. 
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Receirts: £. Le 8s £. de 
Capital, 904. called on 10,400 
shares . - 936,000 
518 Warrington and Newton 


Shares at 100/. - 51,800 

—-— 987,600 0 0 

Less expended previously to , 

_ the formation of the company 
in unsuccessful endeavours 
to obtain an Act of incorpo- 


961,574 3 7 
Loans . e 536,957 0 0 
Interest on Exchequer Bills, &c. 9.233 1 0 
Due to contractors—halance of reserves. 4,385 15 9 
1,512,150 0 4 
: 

Parliamentary expenses . 22,757 10 4 
Land and compensations 211,230 6 11 

Law charges, stamps, advertising, travelling expenses, &c. 
connected with Parliamentary business . . - 20,794 0 3 
Contracts for works 748.698 5 3 
Engineering and surveying expenses . . » 23,823 18 3 
General charges, printing, salaries, and office expenses 4,551 5 10 
Locomotive engines and tenders ° ° ° - 17,141 0 0 
uilding carriages and waggons ° . . - 65,849 0 8 
Rails, chains, and keys - ° 254,426 3 
Disbursements connected with coaching establishment . 192 0 10 
Purchase of Warrington and Newton line, less surplus 
income e e e e e e 65,479 6 0 
Interest on Loans . 22,270 18 3 
Cash in Banker’s hands. 25,835 17 4 

Arrears of calls, less amount of Warrington and Newton 
interest not yet called for. - 16,502 18 7 


He £1,512,150 0 4 
- It appears from the foregoing statement that the actual cost of 
forming and completing this railway of 824 miles, exclusive of 
the disbursements made by the company as carriers, has been 
1,364,358/. 4s. 8d., or 16,5387. per mile, arate of cost so very far 
4 below that incurred by the great lines with which it is, and is to 
h | be, connected, that there can be no reasonable ground for doubt- 
i ing that it must prove a most profitable investment to the share- 
ae a) holders: the shares, upon each of which 907. has been paid, are 
iy now purchased at 186/., or more than 100 per cent. premium. 
The arrangements are not yet completed for the conveyance of 
merchandise along this line, and the opening is hitherto too recent 
to exhibit any result as to which certain calculations can be made 
for the future, and especially as the connexion with the metropolis 
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from the Birmingham terminus has not yet been made. It may, 
: however, be interesting to know the amount of passenger-traffic, 

and the receipts, during the nine weeks that occurred between 

the opening and the 2nd September, which particulars have been 
| communicated by the directors. 


Passengers. Receipts. 

Ist Class. 2d Class. £ s d. i 

Liverpool to Birmingham 5,708| 2,840| 7,893 9 6 
Birmingham to Liverpool . | 6,5423| 3,576 | 9,198 19 6 q 
Stations on the line to Liverpool . | 4,870 | 3,300 | 3,536 1 9 4 
Liverpool to stations on the line . | 4,441 | 3,320; 3,190 10 0 B' 
Stations on the line to Birmingham | 5,067 | 4,297$ 2,191 0 6° | 
Birmingham to stations on the line | 5,7483) 5,263 | 2,476 6 0O a 
Manchester to Birmingham 2,588 9783, 3,425 19 0 
Birmingham to Manchester . | 2,567 | 1,241) 3,535 15 6 is 
Stations south of Crewe to Man- i 
chester . 8003 674 895 15 6 
Manchester to stations south of 
Crewe . 6403 6512) 825 14 6 
Stations north of Crewe to Man- Bi | 
chester e e 1,6564 1,440 721 13 6 
Manchester to stations north of Hy 
Crewe . | 1,6373) 1,9192 803 7 6 
From one station to another - | 6,621 | 15,8402) 3,247 19 0 i 
48,888 | 45,3413 41,942 11 9 i 

94, 2293 

Total 46,462 6 1 7 

The weekly receipts were as follows :— 
From 4th to 8th July. £3,224 15 7 
‘Week ending 15th 910 19 
39 29th . 4,673 12 10 
33 Sth August 4,887 4 0 
2nd September «5,395 16° 9 
46,462 6 1 vi 


The first-class trains, which stop at only six principal stations 
between Liverpool or Manchester and Birmingham, perform the 


journey of 984 miles from Birmingham, in 43 hours; and to 


irmingham in 4 hours 35 minutes. The a which 
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stop at every intermediate station for the purpose of taking up and 
setting down passengers, cccupy 5} hours in the journey from 
Birmingham, and 5} hours to that town. The times occupied in 
passing to each of the different principal stations by the first-class 
trains and the mixed trains respectively, are as follow :— 


From 

From Birmingham. Liverpool or Manchester. 

| we: 
: lst Class, Mixed . lst Class} Mixed 
Miles. | Trains. Trains. Miles. | ‘Trains. | Trains: 
H. M.| ER OM. H. M.| H. M. 
ToBirmingham . . +) 974 4 35| 5 30 
Wolverhampton. . 144 0 40; O 56 83; 4 4 36 
Stafford . . . . 293 Ll 15 1 43 62} 3 15 3 45 
Whitmore. . . . ‘| 43} | 1 55 2 2 40] 3 5 
Crewe. 2 24; 2 59 434 2 2 
Hartford . 65% 2 59 3 37 31} 1 30 1 40 
Warrington . . . .| 78 3 «14 193 0 55] 0 55 

Liverpcol or Manchester; 974 4° 30; 5 15 os ee ee 


The fares charged between Birmingham and Liverpool, or 
Birmingham and Manchester, respectively, and. between those 
towns and the principal stations in the line, are fixed as under :— 


From 
From Birmingham. Liverpool or Manchester. 
[lst Class; Open Class} Open 
Mail. Carriage Mail. Carriage|Carriag 
s. d s. d. s. s. d. 8s. d. 
ToBirmingham . . ee ee 25 0; 21 0; 
Wolverhampton. . - 3 6 3 9 2 63 21 0) 19 0} 13 0 
Stafford . , . .. 6 0} 5 6 4.0} 17 0). 14 0] 10 0 
Whitmore . .. . Ll 9 0 6 6] 13 6; ll 6 8 0 
Crewe. 2 . . 13 6] 11 6 8 ll O 96; 7 0 
Hartford . . . . 6 6| 9 6] 8 6 O 4 6 
Warrington . . .| 19 6] 16 Ll 6G] 4 6). 40) 3 0 
Liverpool or Manchester) 25 910, 14 0]... 


A near approximation to the fares charged for conveyance be- 
tween one station and another may be readily deduced from the 
above table. 

The foregoing rate of receipt is equal to 268,4477. per annum. If 
we calculate the expenses at one-half, in agreement with the expe- 
rience of the Liverpool and Manchester Company upon this branch 
of their business, it appears that, under all present disadvantages, 
the undertaking will return to the proprietors 9 per cent. upon 
their outlay, independent of the profit to be derived from the con- 
veyance of merchandise. Assuming, as is now generally done, 
that the expenses upon passenger-traffic do not exceed one-third of 
the gross receipts, the net profit thus derived would amount to 
nearly 12 per cent. per annum upon the capital sunk. 

Up to the moment when this account is written, the traffic has 
been continued with unabated activity. The number of passengers 
between the 2nd September and 4th October—thirty-two days— 
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was 50,589, being at the rate of 1590 daily, or 576,700 per annum. 
It has been stated that three of the locomotive engines which were 
supplied by Mr. Stephenson, which have run uninterruptedly since 
they were first employed, had, between the 8th July and 30th Sep- 
tember, accomplished the following distances, viz. :— 
The Wildfire 11,865 miles 

Scorpion. 11,137 ,, 
and they are still running in perfect working condition. 

This work presented in its progress as few engineering difficul- 
ties as are ever likely to be encountered in a line of equal extent 
in England. The Birmingham terminus is 371 feet 5 inches above 
the level of low-water mark at Liverpool, which difference of level 
is increased during the first 15 miles to 422 feet, being a medium 
rise of about 34 feet per mile. From Wolverhampton to Stafford 
—15 miles—there is a fall of 157 feet, or 103 feet per mile. From 
Stafford to the Whitmore Station—14 miles—there is again a rise 
of 116 feet, or little more than 8 feet per mile. During the next 
35 miles—from Whitmore Station to Warrington—there is a de- 
scent of 331 feet, or 93 feet per mile; and for the remaining 42 
miles, to the junction with the Liverpool and Manchester line at 
Newton, there is again a rise of 60 feet, or 12 feet 8 inches per 
mile. The steepest part of the road between Birmingham and 
the Newton Junction occurs for three miles between Madeley and 
Crewe (46 to 49 miles from Birmingham), the inclination being 
equal to 1 in 180. 

The most striking works of art that have been constructed upon 
this railway are, the viaduct which crosses the river Weaver, in 
Vale Royal, about 64 miles from Birmingham; the Dutton Via- 
duct, four miles farther on ; and the bridge which crosses the river 
Mersey and the Irwell Canal, about a mile anda half before 
reaching Warrington. The first mentioned of these works is a 
massive and beautiful structure of stone, consisting of five arches, 
each 63 feet span, 60 feet high, with parapets of 12 feet, making 
together an elevation of 72 feet from the level of the water of the 
Weaver: the entire length of this viaduct is 456 feet. The Dutton 
Viaduet is also built of stone, and being composed of 20 arches, 
each G0 feet span, presents a very handsome appearance. The 
bridge which crosses the Mersey and the [rwell Canal—likewise 
built of stone—has 12 arches; the two in the centre are of 75 feet 
span, that which crosses the canal is 40 feet, and the remaining 
nine are each 16} feet span. 

We now come to the description of those railroads which form 
the second division of the subject, viz., such as are now in the 
course Of construction ; and we shall follow the same arrangement 
as last year, placing them according to the dates of the several 
Acts of incorporation under which the works are conducted. 


1829. 
The Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, which, when completed, 
will open a direct communication between the North Sea and the 
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Irish Channel, begins in a street called the Close, in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and is carried in a westerly direction and nearly 
parallel to the river Tyne as far as Hexham, where it makes a 
curve to the north, still following the direction of the Tyne, to 
Acomb hermitage ; when it turns to the south-west to Haydon 
Bridge, thence west to Haltwhistle, shortly after which its course 
is again north-west to the’ borders of the county. In Cumber- 
land its course is south-west to Fenton, whence it proceeds nearly 
due west to Carlisle, and ends at the Carlisle canal. The whole 
extent of the line, when completed, will be 62 miles. In the first 
423 miles from Newcastle there is a regular rise of 10 feet 3 inches 
in a mile, or 1 in 515; in the next 6 miles there is a fall of 5 inches 
in a mile, and in the remaining distance a fall of 390 feet, about 
30 feet in a mile, or 1 in 176, the level at Carlisle being 45 feet 
higher than at Newcastle. The capital of the company is 300,000/., 
divided into shares of 100/. each. 

This work is now nearly completed. The road was opened in 
May, 1835, between Blaydon (4 miles from Newcastle) and Hex- 
ham ; and in July, 1836, that part which extends from Carlisle to 
Greenhead, a distance of 20 miles, was likewise opened. Since 
then the finished portions have been extended from Blaydon to 
Newcastle on the one side, and from Greenhead to Haydon Bridge 
on the other, leaving only about 7 miles of the line to be com- 

leted. The amount of traffic upon the finished portions of the 
ine is such as fully to justify the favourable expectations of its 
usefulness entertained by the projectors. The weekly gross receipts 
from passengers, and for the conveyance of goods, on the 17 miles 
between Blaydon and Hexham, were stated very soon after the 
opening of that part of the railroad to amount to 343/.; and for 
the five weeks ending 8th July last, the receipts were as follows: 
Week ending 17th June, 895/.; ending 24th June, 1004/.; ending 
ist July, 1085/.; and, ending 8th July, 11447. 

The viaduct on this line at Middle Gelt Bridge, close to the great 
cut at Cowran Hills near Brampton, is a remarkable structure. It 
crosses two public roads, as well as the river Gelt, at a height of 
80 feet from the bed of the river, over which it is carried in an 
oblique direction, so as to prevent any bend in the railway. The 
arches, three in number, are each of 33 feet span, and are built at 
an angle of 45 degrees. 


1833. 


London and Birmingham Railway.—After considerable oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons, offered by the proprietors of land 
through which it was proposed that this line of railway should be 
carried, the Bill for incorporating the subscribers to this undertak- 
ing was thrown out in the House of Lords. In the following ses- 
sion the projectors were more successful, and their Act of incor- 
poration received the Royal assent. 

The capital originally proposed, and which was sanctioned by 
the legislature, was 2,500,900/., divided into shares of 100/. each, 
for which sum it was confidently expected the work would have 
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been completed. This expectation has, however, been signally 
disappointed, and it is now ascertained that the line cannot be 
completed, and provision made for the accommodation of travellers 
upon it, fora less sum than 4,500,000/. This difference between 
the original estimates and the actual cost shows how difficult it is, 
even for men of the highest talent and experience, to form correct 
estimates of the labour attending works of this stupendous charac- 
ter, in the absence of data furnished by experience gained in con- 
ducting similar undertakings. Since the project for the accom- 
plishment of this work was first brought before the public, the 
pecuniary result of the working of similar undertakings has given 
to the proprietors of shares such a degree of confidence, that as 
favourable a result is now expected from the outlay of nearly five 
millions, as was anticipated from the same work when its accom- 
plishment was considered practicable for one half that sum. 

From its commencement this work has excited the greatest in- 
terest on the part of the public, and its progress has been watched 
with much anxiety. Recently this feeling has been greatly in- 
creased by the partial opening of the line to Tring, and the 
near approach to its completion, joined to the successful operation 
of the Grand Junction Railway as already described. The pros- 
pect of travelling from the metropolis to Liverpool, a distance of 
210 miles, in ten hours, calls forcibly to mind the tales of fairies 
and genii by which we were amused in our youth, and contrasts 
forcibly with the fact, attested on the personal experience of the 
writer of this notice, that about the commencement of the present 
century this same journey occupied a space of sixty hours! 

The London terminus of this railway is at Euston Grove in the 
New Road, at which spot the company have erected very handsome 
and commodious offices. The first part of the road consists of an 
inclined plane, up which the trains are drawn by means of two 
powerful stationary steam-engines. At one mile and a half from 
the station at Euston Grove is the entrance to the Primrose Hill 
tunnel, 1120 yards in length, the excavation of which occupied 
a period of three years; 3 miles farther on is the Kensal Green 
tunnel, 320 yards long; and 7 miles from Euston Grove the river 
Brent is crossed by aviaduct. The line passes thence to Harrow 
Weald, 14 miles from the village of Harrow; and to the town 
of Watford in Hertfordshire. About 2} miles beyond is the Wat- 
ford tunnel, one mile in length, on issuing from which the road 

asses, successively, Hunton Bridge, Primrose Green, Two Waters, 

oxmoor, Berkhampstead, and Tring, near to which town, for the 
present, it terminates, at the distance of 314 miles from the point 
of departure. The exceeding importance of this undertaking to 
the trade of the kingdom will oblige us to offer, on its completion, 
a much more detailed and correct account of the work than could 
well be given at present: we therefore content ourselves with 
stating that the line will pass from Tring to Leighton Buzzard ; 
within a mile of Fenny Stratford, through Wolverton and Blis- 
worth, four miles from Northampton. It then passes to the right 
of Daventry, and, within two miles of that town, on to Rugby. 
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The course of the railway, during this part of the journey, is nearly 
north-west. At Rugby it turns nearly due west to Coventry 
and five miles beyond it, when it again tends to the north-west 
until it enters Birmingham, 112} miles from London. 

That portion of this line on the London side which lies between 
Boxmoor and Tring, wasopened to the public on the 16th of the 
present month (October). In January, 1838, sixteen miles addi- 
tional, from Tring to Denbigh Hall at the crossing of the Holyhead 
road, and on the Birmingham side, 29 miles from Birmingham 
to Rugby, will be put to use. There will then remain only 353 
miles of the entire line, (from Denbigh Hall to Rugby,) incom- 
plete. When the railway shall be thus far advanced, travellers 
will, as a matter of course, avail themselves of it, and coach 
conveyance along the line will, for the most part, be confined to 
the interval between Rugby and Denbigh Hall. This interval 
will be still further contracted in the following May, when, on 
the London side, 13 miles of railway will be opened, between 
Denbigh Hall and Blisworth, and during the autumn of 1838 the 
remaining 224 miles will be in use. 

Until a complete account can be given, it is better to withhold 
any statement concerning the cost of the works. There is, however, 
one portion of the outlay, forming alarge item in the cost, which is 
complete, viz., the expenses attending the obtaining of the Act of 
incorporation. These expenses, which amount to the enormous 
sum of 72,868/. 18s. 10d., will be viewed by many as a reproach 
to our system of legislation, which thus throws an impediment 
that, in many cases, would be insurmountable, in the way of 
works of great and acknowledged usefulness. 


1834. 

The London and Southampton Railway begins on the right 
bank of the river Thames, at a place called Nine Elms, in the 
parish of Battersea, a short distance above Vauxhall Bridge, and 
terminates at the beach of the Southampton Water. It passes 
through or near to Wandsworth, Wimbledon, Morton, Kingston, 
Thames Ditton, Esher, Walton-upon-Thames, Weybridge, Chert- 
sey, Woking, Farnborough, Odiham, Basing, Basingstoke, Worting, 
Popham, Mitcheldever, the city of Winchester, Twyford, and 
Bishop’s Stoke. The course of the line from London to Basing- 
stoke is west-south-west, and for the remaining distance south- 
south-west: the entire length of the road is 77 miles. The capital 
of the company consisted at first of 1,000,000Z. divided into 20,000 
shares of 50/7. each, in addition to which, power was given to the 
proprietors to borrow on mortgage 330,000/.; but these sums proving 
insufficient for the completion of the work, parliament has sanc- 
tioned the creation of 16,000 new shares, upon each of which 252. 
are to Le paid, while the nominal capital of each share is to be 
50/.; in other words, those new shares, in consideration of the low 
market value of the original subscription, are issued at 50 per 
cent. discount. The nominal capital of the company, upon which 
dividends will be payable, is therefore 1,800,000/.; while the sum 
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actually applied to the work from this source, will be only 1,400,0002. 
It is now confidently expected that the whole line will be completed 
for 1,700,0002., the remaining 300,000. of which will be provided 
by mortgaging the works under the provisions of the Act of incor- 
poration as above mentioned. 

This work, which was apparently delayed at one time for want of 
the requisite funds, is now proceeding rapidly. It is promtsed 
that in May, 1838, the line, as far as Kingston, will be opened to 
the public, and a confident expectation is further expressed, that 
by that time the road to Woking Common near Guildford and 23 
miles from London, will be fit for use, the work being in the hands 
of a very able contractor, who has given security for its completion 
within that time. Reason is given to expect that the line between 
Winchester and Southampton will be finished in the summer of 
1838, that the distance between London and Basingstoke, 46 miles, 
will be open in the spring of 1839, and that in the spring of 1840 
the entire line between London and Southampton will be opened 
for traffic. The works are now under the able management of 
Mr. Locke, the engineer who has recently completed the Grand 
Junction Railway, and on whose zeal and activity much dependence 
is placed. 

The state of disfavour on the part of the public into which this 
undertaking had at one time fallen, made it necessary for the 
directors to investigate more narrowly than they had done at first the 
probability of ultimate profit. In the performance of this task, they 
have availed themselves of the services of Mr. Pare of Birmingham, 
a gentleman said to have had considerable experience in forming 
estimates of traffic upon lines of railway; of Mr. Lacy, of Man- 
chester, the extensive mail-coach contractor, and of Mr. Chaplin, 
the great coach proprietor of the Swan with Two Necks, Lad Lane, 
London. The directors have published the estimates of these 
gentlemen, which afford some curious information connected with 
the amount of internal communication in this country. The cal- 
culations are too long and too minute to admit of their being trans- 
ferred to these pages. The following extract from the directors’ 
report is all that we can give upon the subject. 


‘“* The result of this review of the traffic has been to satisfy the directors 
of the absolute certainty of an ample revenue, which they fecl themselves 
perfectly justified in stating thus, namely,— 


Present Traffic at Railway prices. 


Stage-coach passengers according £ os. 
to the statement of Mr. Chaplin . 123,824 2 8 

Parcels, as stated by Mr. Chaplin . 20,253 9 0 

Posting as stated by Mr. Pare - 11,3381 4 8 1 


Waggon traffic, taking the quantity 

stated by Mr. Pare (but excluding 

all that now goes by sea or canal) 

6d. per ton per mile . e - 62,697 0 3 
Cattle traffic, as stated in the origi- 

nal estimate ry s . ry 27 3 155 0 0 £. s. d. 
245,260 16 7 
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£ 8. ad. 
Brought forward . 245,260 16 7 
. Prospective Traffic. 
Torbay fishery - 23,333 6 8 
100 per cent. increase on passengers 
now travelling by stage-coaches . 123,824 2 8 
Country killed meat. 4,666 13 4 
Increase on heavy goods -° . 5,569 4 0 
157,393 6 8 


402,654 3 3 
Deduct for cost of maintenance of 

way, power, and all expenses re- 

lating to the conveyance of pas- 

sengers and parcels 334 per cent. 

—say one-third of 279,232/.19s. 93,077 13 0 

Deduct 50 per cent. on the remain- 

der 123 ,421/, 4s. 3d. 61,710 12 13 


154,788 5 12 


Leaving a net annual incomeof . . 247,865 18 15 
N. B. No increase is taken on those persons travelling with post horses.” 


Some dissatisfaction has been expressed at the situation of the 
London terminus of this railway, which is fixed on the south side 
of the Thames, at some distance from the populous parts of the 
metropolis. It should be considered that had the projectors con- 
sulted in this respect the greater convenience of the public, the 
cost, owing to the great value of the property through which they 
must have passed, would have been enormous, and this would 
probably have been fatal to the whole scheme. It will be apparent 
from an inspection of the map of London, that unless the railway 
had been actually carried into the heart of the metropolis, a more 
central spot than that selected could hardly have been chosen. 
When the railway is fairly in operation, there will be no deficiency 
of omnibuses for the conveyance of passengers to and from different 
parts of London and Westminster; and in addition to these, the 
public will be able to avail themselves of small steam-boats, such 
as already ply every quarter of an hour between Westminster and 
London bridges, and which will convey passengers from the com- 
pany’s wharf at Nine Elms to any point that may be desired between 
that spot and London Bridge. Arrangements have been made to 
this effect, so that these small steam-boats will be in waiting for 
the arrival of the trains, and in like manner they will start from 
the different points of embarkation along the river, in time to 
reach the station before the departure of the different trains. 

In connexion with this railway, a plan has been formed and is 
now in progress for constructing docks at the town of Southampton, 
with the prospect of its becoming once more a port of commercial 
importance. This project was conceived under the impression that 
the railway system would be so far carried out, as to connect the 
great trade and manufacturing stations of the midland and northern 
counties with the southern coast, when the advantages as a port of 
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shipment presented by Southampton in preference to London 
would be sufficiently apparent. 1t was also imagined that South- 
ampton being brought by means of its railway within three hours 
and a half (it is thus we must henceforth speak of distances) of 
the metropolis, might become in some degree the port of London, 
for ships arriving from and sailing to the westward. Vast as is 
the consumption of foreign and colonial goods in London, by far 
the greater part of those goods which now ascend the Thames are 
distributed afterwards to various, and frequently to distant, parts of 
the kingdom. The anticipated formation of railway lines would 
allow of this distribution being better made in many cases from 
Southampton, and it is agreed on all hands that the advantage to 
the owners of ships from terminating their voyages at Southampton, 
rather than proceeding through the straits of Dover to the Thames, 
would be exceedingly great. The expense both in time and in money 
that would thus be saved, would be so much gain to the country at 
large ; and apart even from this consideration, it would appear 
requisite to look around for means of relieving the port of London 
from some part of its constantly growing traffic. The docks, which 
have been constructed since the beginning of this century, have 
not had the effect of keeping the course of the river free, so that 
accidents and loss of life are constantly resulting from its crowded 
state. Almost every spot adapted for the purpose has already 
been converted into a dock, and as there is no appearance, and 
indeed no desire, that the causes which have led to the aggran- 
dizement of the metropolis should cease to operate, the necessity 
for some such relief as that above mentioned is continually growing 
more urgent. 


Ratlways of Great Britain. 


1835. 


Great Western Railway—An Act of incorporation has been 
passed authorizing a company under this name to construct a rail- 
way from London to Bath and Bristol, with branches to Trowbridge 
and Bradford in Wiltshire. 

It was at first intended that this line should be connected with 
the London and Birmingham Railway at Kensal Green, 43 miles 
from its terminus at Euston Grove; but some obstacles having 
arisen to the satisfactory arrangement of this plan between the two 
companies, the intention has been abandoned, and the Great 
Western Railway will have an independent terminus at Padding- 
ton. To effect this it is necessary to construct 24 miles of addi- 
tional railway, while the total distance to be travelled will be les- 
sened by about 3 miles. From Paddington the line passes through 
or near to Acton, Ealing, Hanwell, Southall, Slough, Salt Hill, 
Maidenhead, Reading, Didcot, Wantage, Farringdon, Swindon, 
Wotton Basset, Chippenham, and Bath, terminating at the depot 
in Temple-mead, adjoining the floating harbour at Bristol. From 
London the road rises gradually to Maidenhead, Reading, and Did- 
cot, by very easy ascents, nowhere exceeding four feet per mile. 
From Reading to Swindon, the summit level, about 76 miles from 
London, the rise is about six feet per mile. At this spot the level is 
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253 feet higher than the depét at Paddington, and 275 feet higher 
than the terminus at Bristol. Between Swindon and Bath the 
descent does not exceed six feet six inches per mile, with the excep- 
tion of two inclined planes, one at Wotton Basset and the other at 
Box. These inclined planes are in a perfectly straight line, and 
have an inclination of 1 in 100, or about 53 feet per mile; the 
length of the first is 1 mile 30 chains ; of the second, 2 miles 40 
chains. Upon this inclined plane occurs the Box tunnel, nearly 
13 miles in length. From Bath to Bristol the descent is uniform, 
at the rate of four feet per mile, or 1 in 1320. With the exception 
of the two inclined planes, the line may be considered level, and 
in this respect it is said that the Great Western line is the most 
favourable of any of the considerable railways that have been pro- 
jected. According to the plans sanctioned by the Act of incor- 
poration, there would have occurred seven tunnels upon the line, 
amounting together to 4 miles 54 chains; but some deviations 
have since been sanctioned whereby two of these tunnels have 
been avoided, and the railway will consequently be without a sin- 
gle tunnel between London and Corsham, a distance of 96 miles. 
It is expected that the road between London and Maidenhead, 26 
miles, will be opened for traffic by the end of this year, that a fur- 
ther portion of 8 miles to Twyford, within 4 miles from Reading, 
will be ready in summer of 1838; and through Reading to Didcot, 
19 miles additional, in the ensuing winter. The principal diffi- 
culties in the prosecution of this great work occur at the end 
nearest to Bristol. In addition to the Box tunnel already men- 
tioned, there are three tunnels between Keynsham and Bristol. 
It is expected that the line between Bath and Bristol will be 
opened in the summer of 1838. Some idea of the extent of these 
railway operations may be formed from the circumstances of be- 
tween 6000 and 7000 persons being constantly employed upon 
this line, together with 450 horses, and four locomotive and two 
stationary steam-engines for drawing the waggons and working 
the inclined planes. In favourable weather from 90,000 to 
i cubic yards of earth, &c,, are excavated and carried per 
week. 

Two very important departures from the plans hitherto pursued 
in this country in the constructing of railways have been proposed 
by Mr. Brunel, the engineer, and sanctioned by the proprietors of 
the Great Western line. These alterations consist first in the mode 
of laying the rails, and secondly, in the distance preserved between 
the rails. The rails are to be made in lengths of fifteen to seven- 
teen feet, and instead of resting upon chairs and stone blocks placed 
at intervals, as in other similar works, will be laid upon continuous 
bearings of wood, carefully Kyanized, and firmly secured to the 
ground by piles. The weight of the rails is 43 lbs. per yard. The 
weight upon the best constructed lines where chairs and blocks are 
used at intervals of three feet, is 65 lbs. per yard. The expense 
attending the original formation of the road upon this new plan is 
said to be greater than that of the old method by 500/. per mile ; 
but on the other hand it is expected that this excess in the cost 
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will be amply repaid in the first few years of working by the dimi- 
nution of the cost of repair and maintenance of the way, while at 
the same time those sudden jerks and concussions which are so 
frequently experienced in railroad travelling will be avoided The 
second departure from the usual course of construction consists 
in placing the rails 7ft. distant from each other instead of 4ft. 8in. 
as on other lines. It is considered that being enabled to place the 
body of the carriage between the wheels instead of above them as 
at present, wheels of much larger diameter may be employed ; by 
the same arrangement the driving-wheels of the engines may be 
much enlarged—the former are proposed to be increased from two 
feet ten inches to four feet six inches and even five feet, and the 
latter from six feet to eight, nine, and even ten feet ; by these means 
it is expected that much higher velocities may be attained than 
with the smaller wheels and narrow rails—the increased steadiness 
and safety caused from the wider base is also supposed to be advan- 
tagecus. It must be evident that the realization of these advan- 
tages must depend upon actual experiment upon a large scale. 
One doubt which at present hangs over the matter is suggested by 
the fact, that with all the care bestowed by the most skilful engi- 
neers, who employ the best materials and workmanship for the 
production of locomotive carriages, these are continually liable to 
fracture, a misfortune the tendency to which will probably be ag- 
gravated by enlarging the dimensions of the machinery. By the 
means described, the directors of the company express their expec- 
tation that the mtnimum velocity of travelling upon the Great 
Western line will be 25 miles per hour, while the mails and first- 
class trains will be propelled at a still greater rateof speed. Ac- 
cording to a published Time Table, the distance from, London to 
Reading will be accomplished in an hour and a quarter; to Bath 
the traveller will be conveyed in four hours and ten minutes; and 
the whole journey to Bristol, 1174 miles, will be performed in four 
hours and forty minutes, including all stoppages. 

For'the completion of the necessary works the company is au- 
thorized to raise 24 millions in 1002. shares, and further to borrow 
on mortgage any sum not exceeding 833,333/. 

The remark already offered in the case of the London and Bir- 
mingham line respecting the parliamentary expenses attendant on 
the passing of the Act of incorporation, applies with even greater 
force to the Great Western line; the sums disbursed in this latter 
case amount to the enormous sum of 88,7102. 10s. 11d. 

The Preston and Wyre Railway and Harbour Company was in- 
corporated with the object of facilitating the general traffic of the 
large manufacturing town of Preston, in Lancashire, by connect- 
ing it with a safe and commodious harbour at the mouth of the 
river Wyre, thirty miles north of Liverpool. To effect this, a rail- 
way, 194 miles long, is now in course of construction, passing 
through Kirkham, Wieton and Poulton, and presenting a line of 
country favourable for such operations. The capital of the com- 
pany is 130,000/., divided into 2600 shares of 507. each, and power is 
given to raise a further sum of 40,000/. on mortgage of the works. 
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The London and Croydon Railway commences at Corbett’s-lane, 
Rotherhithe, where it communicates with the London and Green- 
wich Railway, and passes through the parishes of Deptford, Cam- 
berwell, Lambeth, Battersea, Streatham, and Beddington, termi- 
nating at Croydon, near the ninth milestone from London. For 
the purpose of forming this line, the company has, at the cost of 
40,250/., purchased the Croydon Canal, in the bed of which the 
rails will partly be laid ; in consequence of the curves and devious 
course of the canal, however, itis not applicable in its full extent, 
and further purchases of land have been required; making the 
whole sum required for land and houses and compensations, includ- 
ing the payment for the canal, upwards of 92,0007. The railway 
from New Cross to Forest Hill forms an inclined plane, with the 
inclination of 1 in 100, which difference of level was formerly over- 
come on the canal by a series of twenty-eight locks; from Forest 
Hill to Croydon, a distance of six miles, the line is level, and pre- 
sents no engineering difficulties. The form of the rails adopted 
on this line is quite different from that usually employed, and 
which was described by us last year (page 78). The rails are 
similar in their general form to those of the Great Western Rail- 
way, and like those they are laid upon continuous bearings of 
wood; they are formed with flanges by means of which they 
are secured at certain intervals, with spikes or screws, to 
the wooden bearings, as described in the an- 
nexed transverse section. By this means the 
weight of iron employed is considerably 
economized: but what is of greater conse- 


\EA\ | quence, it is expected that the breakage of 


rails will be importantly reduced and steadi- 
———" ness of action much promoted. 

The original capital of the company was 140,000/., divided into 
7000 shares of 20/. each, and a power of raising 45,000. by way 
of mortgage was given, but these amounts were found to be in- 
sufficient, and an additional eapital of 98,0007. has been raised by 
the issue of 7000 14/7. shares. The projectors have declared their 
belief that the facility of passing by the railrcad to a desirable 
spot at a moderate distance from London would create so great an 
amount of passenger traffic, as would alone render this a profitable 
speculation ; but their hopes of success are in a great measure 
founded upen the expectation that this railway must be made the 
beginning of other and longer lines, the proprietors of which must 
consequently contribute importantly to swell the revenue. 

The Brandling Junction Railway, so called from its having 
been undertaken at the sole cost of Messrs. John and Robert Wil- 
liam Brandling, is to connect Gateshead, in Durham, with South 
Shields and Monk Wearmouth. An Act of Parliament was re- 
quired to enable certain proprietors or reputed proprietors of the 
lands through which this railway passes to sell, and to give good 
titles for the property to Messrs. Brandling. The object of this 
work is the conveyance of passengers between the towns named, 
and also the carriage of coals from the Felling, Sheriff Hill, 
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Washington, and Pelaw districts; the transport and distribution 
of freestone from the neighbourhood of Gateshead, and of lime- 
stone from the vicinity of Sunderland. 

By a subsequent Act, passed in 1836, a body of proprietors was 
incorporated for completing this work, retaining the original title 
and vesting the principal management in the Messrs. Brandling. 
For this purpose subscriptions are authorized to the amount of 
110,000/. in shares of 50/., and if required, an additional sum of 
36,0002. may be raised, either by way of mortgage or by the issue 
of additional shares. 


1836. 


The Hull and Selby Railway will join the existing line between 
Selby and Leeds, and thus connect the capital of the clothing district 
with one of its most important shipping ports. When completed, 
two-thirds of the distance between Manchester and Hull will be 
accomplished by railway, and the formation of the line between 
Manchester and Leeds, for which an Act of incorporation was 
passed in 1836, will place Manchester in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances for the transmission of its manufactures to the north of 
Europe ; a fact of great importance when we consider that three- 
fourths in quantity and value of all the cotton twist and yarn, to- 
gether with more than one-eighth of all the cotton manufactured 
goods exported from England, are sent to that quarter. 

This railway begins at the road adjoining the western quay of 
the Humber Dock, passes the south side of Brough, near to North 
Ferriby Church, Bromfleet, Gilberdike, Eastrington, Brind, Wres- 
sel and Cliffe, and crossing the Ouse by an iron bridge a little 
above the staiths belonging to the Leeds and Selby Railway Com- 
pany, joins the Leeds and Selby line on the east side of the Don- 
caster road. The length of this railway is about 31 miles. The 
capital authorized by the Act of incorporation is 400,000/. divided 
into 8000 shares of 50/. each, and in case this should prove insuffi- 
cient, the company is allowed to borrow 133,333/., or one-third of its 
capital, by way of mortgage. The directors have made several 
contracts for works and materials, and exertions are being used to 
complete the line as speedily as possible, but no probable time has 
yet been mentioned for its opening. 

The Bristol and Exeter Railway commences by a junction with 
the Great Western Railway at Temple Mead, Bristol, and is car- 
ried in a south-western direction to the coast near Weston Super- 
mare; its course is then south to Bridgewater and Taunton, when 
it again inclines to the west and passes through Wellington, 
Sampford Peverell, Collumpton and Bradninch to Exeter, where its 
termination will be on the bank of the Exe River, near the new 
basin and ship canal on the western side of the city. The entire 
length of the line is 75} miles, a large portion of which is through 
a perfectly level country: only one tunnel is required in the whole 
Cistance,—viz., at White Ball Hill, near Wellington. 

It is one main recommendation of this undertaking, that it will 
facilitate the communication between London and the western 
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counties. The actual distance between Exeter and the metropolis 
will, it is true, be greater by the railways than by the present turn- 
pike road, to the extent of 30 miles; but the two cities will be 
virtually so much nearer, that a journey which, with the utmost 
rapidity of ordinary travelling, now occupies 20 hours, will then be 
performed in 9, and possibly in 8 hours. 

The directors have entered into several contracts for the com- 
pletion of different portions of their undertaking, but it is not 
possible at this time to fix any period for the opening of any part 
of the road. The distance between Bristol and Bridgewater will 
first be made available, and it is expected that the receipts from 
the traffic between those two towns will be so considerable as to 
contribute materially to the further prosecution of the line. The 
joint-stock of the corporation is 1,500,0002, divided into 15,000 
shares of 100/., and power is given to raise, if necessary, 500,0002. 
more, by mortgaging the tolls. 

Under the name of “ The Midland Counties Railway” an Act 
of incorporation has passed, authorizing the making of a railway 
with branches, commencing at the London and Birmingham 
Railway, in the parish of Rugby, in Warwickshire, about 80 miles 
from London, and proceeding in a direct course, nearly north to the 
town of Leicester, a distance of 20 miles; the course then varies to 
about north-west, when the line is continued parallel to the river 
Soar, north of the town of Loughborough, and traversing several 
populous manufacturing villages, crosses the Trent a little below 
its confluence with the Soar. Two arms extend from this point, 
one to the north-east to Nottingham, the other to the west-north- 
west to Derby. By these means, together with the Birmingham 
and Derby and North Midland Railways hereafter described, the 
several towns that have been mentioned, all of which are important 
for their manufactures and the denseness of their population, will be 
immediately connected with London on the one hand, and with Man- 
chester and Liverpool on the other. The length of the entire line 
is 75 miles. When completed, it will bring a large additional traflic 
upon the London and Birmingham and the Grand Junction Rail- 
ways. No great progress has hitherto been made towards the 
formation‘of this line. The works between Derby and Nottingham 
have been taken under contract, and it is expected will be finished 
in the summer of 1838. The remainder of the line as far as 
Leicester will be immediately begun. 

The capital stock of the company is 1,000,000/., divided into 
shares of 1007. each, and an additional sum of 333,333/. may be 
taken up, if necessary, on mortgage. 

The Btrmingham and Derby Junction Railway has two termint 
at its southern extremity, one at Hampden-in-Arden, the other at 
the town of Birmingham. These two branches unite near Coles- 
hill, and the line then proceeds by a pretty direct northerly course 
to Tamworth, crosses the Tame and the Trent at their junction in 
Croxall parish, passes close to Burton-on-Trent on its west. side, 
through Willington and Normanton to Derby, where it joins the 
Derby and Nottingham, and the North Midland Railways. 

_ The directors have let some, and have advertised other portion 
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of the work to be executed by contract, The capital stock of the 
company is 630,000/., divided into 100/. shares, and 200,000/. 
further may be borrowed, if needed, on mortgage. The length of 
the line is 38 miles. $ 

The North Midland, or Leeds and Derby Railway, will, when 
constructed, complete the communication between the manufac~. 
turing district of Yorkshire, the midland counties, and London. 
This line proceeds from Derby, through Belper and Chesterfield, 

to Rotherham, (which is about to be connected by railway with 
Sheffield,) passes Barnsley and Wakefield at a short distance to 
the right, and joins the ¢erminus of the Leeds and Selby Railway 
at the east side of Marsh-lane, Leeds. There are two branches: 
one leaves the main line near Bull Bridge, passes to the east of. 
Buckland Hollow, runs parallel with the Cranford canal in Pur- 
tridge parish ,and then turns southward to the Butterley Iron 
Works, where it terminates 2 miles and 52 chains from the main 
line. The other branch, which is 1 mile 69 chains long, quits 
the main line at North Winkfield, and terminates at Pitsley. 
The length of this line is 72} miles. There are five tunnels, 
one rather more than a mile in length, the other four from 
one-eighth to a third of a mile long. The capital of the company 
is 1,500,000/., divided into 15,000 shares, with the usual power of 
borrowing one-third of that amount in the event of the original 
subscription proving insufficient. Several of the contracts on this 
line are taken, and the works in active progress. The line passes 
for a great extent through a valuable coal-field. 

The Sheffield and Rotherham Railway, although the distance 
to be accomplished (about 8 miles) is short, will be of very great 
importance to the manufacturers of Sheffield, as the means of pro- 
viding them more certainly and cheaply than at present with 
coals, their annual consumption of which article, for various manu- 
facturing and domestic purposes, amounts to. more than half a 
million of tons. Considerable progress has been made with the 
work, the labour going forward by night as well as by day, and it 
is confidently expected that the line will be open for use by 
Michaelmas, 1838. The works are all under contract, and the 
locomotive engines, carriages, and rails have all been purchased. 
In addition to the main line, a branch is to be made frora the 
Holmes, in the township of Kimberworth, to the Greasborough 
Canal and Coalfield; but. this branch, under the sanction of the 
Act of Parliament incorporating the Sheffield and Rotherham 
Company, is to be constructed. by the North Midland Company. 
The capital stock of the eompany is 100,000/., divided into 4000 
shares, and power is givemto raise 30,0007. additional if the original 
stock shoutd prove insufficient: this additional sum to be bor- 
rowed on mortgage. 

The Manchester and Leeds Railway will pass through districts 
of the very first importance as regards manufacturing industry, 
and which contain a population equal to one-ninth of the whole 
population of England, while its areadoes not amount to one-thir- 
teenth of the area of England. The line begins at Manchester, 
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near the Oldham Road, and proceeds in a direction nearly north, 
through Middleton to Rochdale, quits Lancashire at Todmorden, 
where it turns to the east and passes tothe right of Halifax close 
to the town of Dewsbury, thence to Wakefield, where it turns first 
to the north-east, and then to the north-west, through Altofts and 
Rothwell to Leeds, terminating at that town between the river 
Aire and Bowman-lane. The line from Manchester to Rochdale 
is under construction, and upwards of 1000 men are constantly 
employed upon the works. This portion of the railway, which it 
is thought will be very productive, is expected to be finished in 
May, 1839. The capital of this company is 1,300,000/., divided 
into 13,000 shares of 100/.; additional funds to the extent of 
433,000/. may be procured by borrowing on the security of the 
rates, or by the issue of new shares. The length of this railway 
will be 604 miles. . 
The Newcastle and Shields Railway begins at Pilgrim-street in 
Neweastle, and proceeds along the left bank of the Tyne, and 
following its course through Walls-end township to the west end of 
Wellington-street, in the parish of Tynemouth, with a branch 
railway from Chirton, in the parish of Tynemouth, to the New 
Quay at North Shields. The entire length of this railway will be 
74 miles. The principal object sought to be obtained by this line 
is the cheap and expeditious conveyance of passengers, the number 
of whom passing by the ordinary road between the towns has been 
ascertained to average 1000 daily. It has been customary for 
many families residing at Newcastle to spend one or more months 
every year during the bathing season at Tynemouth. When this 
railway shall be finished, it will be possible to go from Newcastle 
to Tynemouth, bathe, and return in little more than an hour ; and 
there can be no doubt that, from this circumstance alone, the 
number of passengers for several months in the year will be 
greatly augmented. 

The railways for which acts of incorporation were obtained in 
the Session of 1837, were 14 in number. ‘Their titles, length, and 
amount of capital, are as follow :— 


Name of Railway. Length in Miles. Capital. 
Bolton and Preston 20 £380,000 
Chester and Berkenhead 14 250,000 
Chester and: Crewe 


Cork and Passage 64 200 ,000 
Dublin and Kilkenny . 734 800 ,000 
Glasgow and Ayr, and Branches, 57 625 ,000 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock 22: 400 ,000 
| Clarence and Hartlepool, and Branches . 9 52,500 
Lancaster and Preston . 20} 250 ,000 
i London and Brighton, and Branches ‘ 554 1,800 ,000 
k Manchester and Birmingham, and Branches 724 2,100,000 
Maryport and Carlisle. 28 180,000 
Sheffield and Manchester. 40 700,000 
4633 £8,087,500 
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The number of railway bills passed during the session was 42, 
of which 28 were for deviations and amendments connected with 
companies incorporated in former years. It but seldom happens 
that some beneficial alteration does not suggest itself in the course 
of the work which requires the sanction of Parliament for its adop- 
tion, for which reason the description of works of this kind can 
never be satisfactorily given until they are completed, a considera- 
tion which will account for the brevity of many of the foregoing 
statements. It was intended to have given some account of the 
projected railways for which acts of incorporation have been ob- 
tained, but which have not yet been actually commenced; it is 
doubtful, however, whether, owing to the altered circumstances of 
the money market, and of the consequent dispositions and ability of 
the subscribers, many of these plans will be carried into execution, 
and it is therefore desirable to postpone this part of the subject, at 
least for another year. 


XI.—MANAGEMENT OF THE EXCISE REVENUE, 


TuE machinery which is put in motion for charging and collect- 
ing the duties of excise involves the immediate interests of a 
larger number of persons engaged in trade than any other of the 
Boards of Revenue. The customs’ duties are collected at a few 
places on the coast; one-half of them are collected at the port of 
London; and two-thirds of the whole amount which this branch 
of revenue produces are collected at two places—London and 
Liverpool. But with regard to the excise, there is not a district, 
however remote or however insignificant its trade, in which an 
officer of this revenue is not stationed. The extent of the various 
territorial divisions into which the country is partitioned for the 
enter of facilitating the management of the excise revenue has 
itherto been known only to the establishment; but this know- 
ledge is important to all who feel an interest in watching the local 
circumstances of particular departments of trade and industry. 
The excise revenue is the first to sympathize with the general 
buoyancy or depression of whatever affects the condition of the 
mass of the people; and its variations will always furnish the 
materials for interesting consideration. The excise establishment 
is undergoing various administrative improvements; and perhaps 
the following account of its constitution, taken chiefly from the 
valuable Report of the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, may, 
from the causes above mentioned, be both seasonable and inter- 
esting. 
The great source of public income in the United Kingdom, after 
the customs’ duties, is the excise revenue, obtained from articles 
all of which are now of home manufacture or production; the cus- 
toms’ duties being levied on those which are imported from other 
countries. In the year ending 5th January, 1837, the total 
amount of customs’ and excise duties in the United Kingdom was. 
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40,547,028/.; and the following return shows the gross amount 
contributed by the latter branch of revenue in each of the three 
kingdoms :— 


Customs’ duties are one of the most antient modes of obtaining 
a public revenue known; but excise duties were not levied in 
England before the year 1643, when the Long Parliament pro- 
ft on the 16th of May, that an excise should be laid, as fol- 
ows 


“ For each barrel of strong beer or ale, of Ss. the barrel, Is. For a 
hogshead of cycer or perry, 1s.; to be paid by the first buyer. The same 
tax was laid on the housekeeper for beer, ale, cyder or perry, brewed or 
made for his own spending. All alehouse-keepers or inuholders that 
brew and sell strong ale and beer of their own, each barrel, 2s. For all 
sorts of retailed wines, over and above the customs due for the same, tu 
be paid by first retailer, a quart, 2¢. On all sorts of wines bought here, 
besides customs, to be paid by the first buyer, for all he shou'd use in his 
own house, for a quart, 1d. The same to be paid by the merchant for all 
the wine he shall use in his own house, besides the due customs. For a 
barrel of 6s. beer sold, to be spent, as well in private as in victualling 
houses, to be paid by the common brewers or those that brew or sell the 
same beer, 6d. On all tobacco not of English plantation. the pound value, 
not weight, 4s. For the English plautation, the same value, both over 
and above all other customs, 2s.’ (Cobbett's Parliamentary History, 
vol. iii. p. 114.) 

This deviation from the former system of taxation long con- 
tinued unpopular. Marvel describes the excise as “a hateful tax 
levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the common judges 
of property ; and Blackstone, who wrote his ‘ Commentaries’ in 
1765, says, that “ from its first original to the present time its very 
name has been odious to the people of England.’ These opinions 
have doubtiess arisen from the harsh and inconsiderate manner 
in which the duty was levied; or it may be, that some who had 
escaped being fully taxed were no longer able to avoid the general 
incidence of an indirect tax on articles of necessity, and so raised 
an outery against it. There will always be clemourers against 


‘ Articles. England. Scotland. | Ireland. | Unit. Kingd. 
£ £ £ £ 
Auctions 261,695 | 22,005 | 13,687 297 387 
Bricks . 469.814 10,111 479,925 
Glass. 841,958 50,117 11,405 903,480 
le Licences 784,104 | 105,058 | 130,008 | 1,019,170 
Th Malt .| 5,143,336 | 632,757 | 309,724 | 6,085,817 
Paper . 679,847 | 128,067 33,216 841,130 
Soap. 888 ,255 80,595 968 ,850 
Spirits . | 2,390,888. ]1,594,575 |1,518,313 | 5,503,976 
Tt Vinegar 25,641 154 516 26,311 
11,894,233 | 2,623,443 |2,016,872 | 16,587,992 
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even beneficial innovations, but few persons are now disposed to 
call in question the advantage of contributing towards the neces- 
sary expenses of the country in the manner best adapted to their 
means, and in a way which enables them to stop their contribu- 
tions altogether for a time, instead of being called upon, perhaps at 
a most inconvenient period, to pay a sum of money directly out of 
their pockets. The advantages of an indirect tax will, however, 
be purchased at too dear a rate if great care be not taken in the 
construction of statutes which give such large powers as the excise 
Jaws. There have been periods within the last forty years in 
which traders were subjected to vexatious modes of enforcing the 
law, and it consequently became deservedly unpopular. In 1797 
an analysis of all the excise statutes then in existence had been 
printed for the use of the establishment; but, strange to say, it 
was not accessible to the parties whose interests were most deeply 
affected by them; and even since this period no pains have been 
taken to put traders in possession of the information contained in 
official instructions and regulations issued to the officers of the 
establishment. 

The excise was soon rendered a valuable source of revenue; 
and though, like many other taxes, it was at first only intended to 
be resorted to as a temporary mode of supplying the wants, of 
the country, it was retained when the emergency in which it 
originated had passed away. In 1649 the parliament declared 
that “ the impost of excise was the most easy and indifferent levy 
that could be laid upon the people.” At this period an excise duty 
was levied upon raisins, currants, loaf-sugar, cloth of gold and 
silver and tissue, damask table-linens, besides ale and beer, wine, 
cyder, and tobacco, and some other articles. By the 12th Charles 
If. c, 24, the duties of excise were granted as part of the revenues 
of the crown. Attempts were made to subject a number of 
articles to the excise; but they were sometimes successfully re- 
sisted. Thusa duty of 12d. per dozen was imposed, in 1695, on 
stone quart-bottles, diminishing and increasing according to size ; 
but it was found “ vexatious and troublesome, and very chargeable 
in the collection ;” and after being in existence three years, it was 
repealed. This “ vexatious and troublesome” duty was re-im- 
posed in 1812, and only abolished in 1834, when it yielded little 
more than 3000/.; to collect which the manufacturers were sub- 
jected to a rigid inspection, and the officers of excise, as well as 
traders, were harassed for no useful purpose. The duty on 
vinegar, abolished in 1834, was first instituted in the reign of 
Charles IJ. The malt-duty was first imposed in 1695; and 
during the reigns of William III. and Queen Anne, the list of 
articles subject to the excise comprised nearly all those which were 
liable at. the close of the last century. The following table shows 
that in 1797 the number of excisable articles was 27; in 1833 
they were reduced to 15; and in 1837, to 9; either by the duty 
being totally repealed, or by being transferred to the management 
of some other department which is enabled to collect the revenue 
with greater economy and convenience. 
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1833, 1837. 
Auctions Auctions 
_ Bricks 
Glass (reduced 1835) 
Hops 
Licenses 
Malt 
Paper (reduced 1836) 
p p Soap (reduced 1836) 
Spirits, British Spirits, British Spirits, British 
ine Vinegar 
Stare Tiles (repealed 1833) 
Stone bottles Starch (repealed 1834) 
Sweets and mead Stone bottles (repealed 
Tea 1834) 
Tiles Sweets and mead (re- 
Cocoa-nuts and cocoa pealed 1834) 
(transferred to Cus- Tea (transferred to Cus- 
toms, 1825) toms 1834) 
Pepper (transferred to 
Customs, 1825) 
Spirits, foreign (trans- 
ferred to Customs, 
1825) 
1797. 


Tobacco and _ snuff 
(transferred to Cus- 
toms, 1825) 

Wine (transferred to 
Customs, 1825) 

Coaches (transferred to 
Stamps and Taxes) 

Salt (repealed 1825) 

Wire (repealed 1826) 

er an Te. 

1830) 

Hides and skins (re- 
duced one-half in 
1822; remainder re- 
pealed 1830) 

Printed goods (repealed 
1831) 

In the first of the above years the gross receipt of excise revenue 
for England was 11,069,6687. The highest amount yielded by 
the excise in any one year for England was 27,399,902/., in 1821. 
In 1833 the gross receipts were 14,287,488/.; and in 1835 they 
amounted to 10,849,579. The costs of collection will be noticed 
subsequently. 

The traders subject to excise survey may be divided into five 
classes :—Firstly, persons visited for the purpose of charging the 
“ growing’ duties, as maltsters, soapmakers, brickmakers, paper- 
makers, &c. Secondly, persons whose license is high or low, ac- 
cording to the extent of their consumption, as brewers and tobacco- 
manufacturers. Thirdly, persons visited because subject to a license 
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for dealing in articles upon which excise duty has or ought to have 
been paid, as innkeepers and retailers of beer. Fourthly, persons 
visited in like manner because subject to a license for dealing in 
articles on which customs’ duty has or ought to have been paid, 
as dealers in tea, coffee, pepper, tobacco, snuff, foreign wine, and 
spirits, &e. And lastly, of persons from whom no duty for license 
or otherwise is collected, as tallow-melters (as a check on soap- 
making), acid-makers, and one or two others. The total number 
of trades surveyed in the United Kingdom in 1835 was 587,917; 
and the following is a return of each class, distinguishing Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. 


Total 
England. | Scotland. |[reland. 


Brewers of Beer for Sale, viz :— 
Common Brewers . « 1,918 216 2 2,366 . 
Retail Brewers . . 23 22 45 
Brewing Victuallers . 25,456 323 25,783 
Other Brewers. . 14,521 14,521 


Total number of Brewers . 41,918 


Maltsters . . 
Soap Makers . 
Brickmakers . 
Paper Makers 
» Stainers 
Pasteboard Makers 
Glass Makers . 
Distillers . . . 
Vinegar Makers . 
» Rectifiers . . 
Pyroligneous Acid Makers. 
Tobacco and Snuff Manufacturers 
Tallow Melters . .» 
Glass Pinchers . . 
Malt Roasters . . ee 
Crude Pyroligneous Acid Makers 
Soap Chiimants . . 
Whitelead Makers 
Snaff Mills e 
Card Makers. . 
University Printers 
Tron-liquor Makers 
Spirit Grocers. 
Dealers in Brandy 
Wine. 
Tea . 
» Tobacco 
Vinegar 
Spirit Dealers who have a 
Licenses . . 
Retailers of Spirit 
Wine 
Sweets 
Beer Dealers. . 
Retailers of Keer not to be drunk on 
the Premises . . 
Retailers of Beer, under 1 Wm. 4, c. 64 
” Cider only. Ditto 
Corn Mills . e . 


12,695 
263 


. 


e 
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To facilitate the great labours which devolve upon the excise 
establishment in the charging and collection of this branch of. the 
revenue, the country is partitioned into convenient portions, in 
each of which is organized a certain number of the officers of 
excise of various ranks, who perform the necessary duties of 
charging the duties, of supervising the operations of excise traders 
and manufacturers, and of collecting the duties within the circuit 
allotted to them. England and Wales are divided into . fifty-five 
great parts, which are known under the name of “ collections.” 
Some of these extend into several counties, and all are more or 
less limited according to the density of the population. The name 
of a county, a large portion or the whole of which is comprised 
within their limits, is given to some collections; and others are 
known by the name of some great town which they contain. 
Wales is divided into four collections. The London collection, 
which includes the district within the limits of the chief office, is 
placed on a different footing from the country collections, in con- 
sequence of this contiguity, and also of the magnitude of its 
operations. In 1830, the amount of duty paid at the chief office 
was 6,013,157/., being more than one-third of the gross receipts of 
excise revenue for England. The transfer of the tea and other 
duties to the customs, and the total or partial repeal of several, 
have diminished the annual contributions -of the- dealers in the 
metropolitan collection to about 1,500,C00/.. Hitherto, there have 
been no means of learning the limits of the several collections with- 
out making official inquiry at the chief office ; but this valuable aid 
to statistical inquirers is given in the able (Twentieth) Report of 
the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry on the-Excise Establishment. 
If the population comprised within each collection had been added, 
the table would have been still more serviceable. A number of 
parliamentary papers are annually published; which will be ren- 
dered more intelligible by knowing with more precision the district 
to which they apply. The quantity of barley malted, the con- 
sumption of malt, the number of brewers, licensed victuallers, and 
beer-shops, the number of acres under cultivation with hops, and 
a variety of interesting details which have relation, more or less 
obvious, to the industry and habits of the people, are given in 
these documents, which, with the assistance of the following table, 
will be a more accurate index to the state of each particular dis- 
trict heretofore vaguely designated as a collection. The. table 
which we subjoin shows the principal places in each excise collec- 
tion in England; the number of officers employed in each collec- 
tion; the amount of their salaries and.emoluments; the extent of 
the collectors’ rounds; and the amount collected. 
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lected. 


ments, &c. 


Number of Offi- 
cers employed. 
Salaries, Emolu- 
No. of miles each 
Collector travels 
in going a round. 

Amount Col- 


Barnstaple.—Dulverton, Dunster, Stogum- 
ber, Southmolton, Chumley, Bideford, 
Hartland, Stratton, Camelford, Launces- 

“ton, Lifton, Holdsworthy, Sheepwash, 
Hatherley, Torrington, Ilfracombe, and 

Bath.—Bradford, Trowbridge, Westbury, 
Calne, Chippenham, Malmsbury, Shers- 
ton, Corsham, Marsfield, Keynsham, 
Chewton, Shepton, Frome, Warminster, 
Norton, and Bath e . 

Bedford. — Olney, Newport, Towcester, 

~ Stony Stratford, Ampthill, Shefford, 
Sawbridgeworth, Hattield, Dunmow, 
Thaxted, Stortford, Stevenage, Hitchin, 
Baldock, and Bedford . . ... 

Bristol.— Wells, Glastonbury, Axbridge, 
Wrington, and Bristol 6 «| 

Cambridge.—Walden, Linton, Haverhill, 
Newmarket, Mildenhall, Soham, Ely, 
Caxton, Potion, Biggleswade, St. Neot’s, 

. Kimbolton, Huntingdon, Ramsey, St. 

_ Ives, Buntingford, Royston, and Cam- 

Canterbury.—Romney, Cranbrook, Goud- 

- hurst, Tenterden, Ashford, Wye,-Hythe, 
Folkestone, Dover, Elham, Faversham, 
Ramsgate, Margate, Sandwich, Deal, 
and Canterbury . « « 147 ,342 

Chesier.—Wrexham, Ellesmere, Overton, ros 
Llangollen, Oswestry, Wem, Hodnett, 
Drayton, Botley, Nantwich, Whit- . 
church, Malpas, Neston, and Chester . : 111,727 

Cornwall.—Mitchill, St. Columb, Pad- 
stow, Wadebridge, Bodmin, Lostwithiel, 
Fowey, St. Austle, Grampound, Tre- 
gony, Truro, Falmouth, Redruth, St. 
Ives, Penzance, Marketjew, Helston, 
and Penryn + «© «© 

Coventry.— Kenilworth, Warwick, Soli- 
hull, Lutterworth, Hinckley, Leicester, 
Mountsorrell, Loughborough, Kegworth, 
Ashby, Bosworth, Polesworth, Ather- 
stone, Nuneaton, and Coventry. . . . 151,155 

Cumberland.—Egremont, Ravenglass, Boo- 
tle, Broughton, Dalton, Ulverstone, Cart- 
mel, Hawkeshead, Ambleside, Keswick, 
Penrith, Shap, Kirby Stephen, Brough, 


126 ,516 


201,467 
£76,787 


206 ,346 


| 54,813 
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Management of the Excise Revenue: 


Number of Off- 
cers employed. 
Salaries, Emolu- 
ments, &c, 
No. of miles each 
Collector travels 
in going a round, 
Amount Col- 
lected, 


Cumberland—continued : 

Appleby, Kirkoswald, Brampton, Long- 
town, Carlisle, Wigton, Ireby, Keswick, 
Cockermouth, Maryport, Weskingion; 
and W hitehaven ‘ « 

Derby.— Nottingham, Bingham, South- 
well, Mansfield, Alfreton, Winster,. 
Wirksworth, Ashbourn, and Derby . 

Dorset. — Bridport Lyme, Beaminster, 
Evershot, Weymouth, Cerne Abbey, 
Sturminster, Stulbridge, Milborne Port, 
Wincanton, Castle Cary, Bruton, Mere, 
Hindon, Shaftsbury, Cranborne, Bland- 
ford, Bere, and Dorchester . . 

Durham. —South Shields, Hexham, Halt- 
whistle, Alston, Wolsingham, Barnard 
Castle, Bishop Auckland, 
and Durham . . 

Essex.— Maldon, Rayleig -h, Billericay, 
Grays, Ingatestone, Chelmsford, Wit- 
ham, Manningtree, Harwich, Coggeshall, 
Halstead, Braintree, and Colchester . 

Exeter.—Bradninch, Bampton, Tiverton, 
Silverton, Honiton, Axminster, Colyton, 
’ Ottery, Crediton, Bow, Oakhampton, 
Chagford, Moreton, Chudleigh, Topsham, 
and Exeter . . 

Gloucester. —Winchcomb, Campden, Ship. 
ston, Moreton, Stow, Cirencester, Crick- 

_ lade,Tetbury, Dursley, Berkeley, Thorn- 
bury, Sodbury, Wickware, Wootton, 
Hampton, Stroud, Painswick, Tewkes- 
bury, Cheltenham, enete and Gleu- 
“ester. . 

Grantham. — Peterborough, Whittlesea, 
March, Upwell, Wisbeach, Holbeach, 
Spalding, Stamford, Deeping, Bourn, 
Falkingham, Donnington, Boston, Tat- 
tershall, Sleaford, — and’ Gran- 
tham . . Os 175,044 

Halifax. — Huddersfield, Bury, Rochdale, 
Keighley, Skipton, Settle, Gisburn, 

Colne, Burnley, and Halifax . . j 144,786 

Hants.—Hambledon, Petersfield, Famham, 
Guildford, Godalming, Haslemere, Mid- 
hurst, Petworth, Chichester, Havant, 
Fareham, Tichfield, Gosport, and Ports- 
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Managemen of the Excise Revenue. 


Number of Offi- 
cers employed. 
Salaries, Emolu- 
ments, &c. 
No. of miles each 
Collector travels 
in going a round, 
Amount Col- 
lected. 


Hereford. —Weobly, Leominster, Ludlow, 
Cleobury, Tenbury, Bromyard, Ledbury, 
Ross, Dean, Newnham, Sidney, Chep- 
a Coleford, Monmouth, and Here- 

Hertford. —Hoddesdon, Ware, Hatfjeld, 
Barnet, Edgeware, Barking, Romford, 
Brentwood, Ongar, Harlow, Epping, 
Waltham, Enfield, and Hertford . 

Huli—South Cave, Pocklington, Market 
Weighton, Beverley, Driffield, Malton, 
Scarborough, Bridlington, Hornsea, Pa- 
trington, Hedon, and Hull . . . 

Isle of Wight.—F ordingbridge,. Ringwood, 
Poole, Corfe Castle, Wareham, Wim- 
borne, Christchurch, Lymington, Yar- 
mouth, Southampton, Newport, Ryde, 
Cowes, Waltham, Alresford, and Win- 
chester... 

Lancaster. —Hornby, Kirkby, " Sedbergh, 

' Kendal, Melnthorp, Burton, Garstang, 
Poulton, Kirkham, Preston, Ormskirk, 
Chorley, Blackburn, a, Cli- 
thero, and Lancaster. . 7,02 142,672 

Leeds.—Barnsley, Wakefield, | Bradford, 
Bingley, Otley, and Leeds . . 322,818 

Lichfield.—Wal\sal, Tamworth, Coleshill, 

Sutton, Birmingham, and Lichfield ‘ 3762 220,980 

Lineoln. —Tuxford, Retford, Worksop, 
Blythe, Epworth, Gainsberough, Kirton, 
Winterton, Barton, Brigg, Caistor, 
Grimsby, Louth, Alford, Burgh, Spilsby, 
Horncastle, Raisen, and Lin-. 
coln . 176,285 

Liverpool.—Prescot, Wigan, Leigh, “and 
Liverpool . 628 ,048 

Lynn —Brandon, Thetford, "Harling, Diss, 5 
Buckenham, Wymondham, Hingham, 
Watton, Swaffham, Dereham, Reepham, 
Holt, Fakenham, Burnham, Snettisham, 
Downham, and Lynn . . |. 4,421. | 101,015 

Manchester.—Bolton, Middleton, Oldham, 
Ashton, Salford, and Manchester . . 201,653 

Newcastle. — Gateshead, Stamfordham, 
Morpeth, Warkworth, Alnwick, Roth- 
bury, Wooler, Berwick, Belford, North-| . 
Shields, and Newcastle . » | 383,346 
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Number of Offi- 
cers employed. 
ments, &c. 
No. of miles each 
Amount Col- 
lected. 


Collector travels 
in going a round. 


Salaries, Emolu- 


Northampton.—Wellingborough, Higham, 
Thrapston, Oundle, Cliff, Weldon, 
Rockingham, Kettering, Rowell, Har- 
borough, Melton, Oakham, Uppingham, 
Hallaton, Daventry, Southam, Rugby, | - 
Haddon, and Northampton. . . . 108,721 

Northwich—W arrington, Runcorn, Frod- 
sham, Tarporley, Knutsford, Altring- . 
ham, Stockport, Macclesfield, Longnor, 
Leek, Congleton, Sandbach, Middle- 
wich, and Northwich 171,934 

Norwich.—Walsham, Aylesham, Loddon, 
Bungay, Harleston, Beccles, Lowestoff, 
Yarmouth, and Norwich . . . 5 189 ,553 

Oxford.—Bicester, Buckingham, Winslow, 
Brackley, Banbury, Deddington, Lam- 
borne, Swindon, Wootton Basset, High- 
worth, Farringdon, Bampton, Lechlade, 
Fairford, Northleach, Burford, Witney, 
Charlbury, Chipping Norton, Wood- 
stock,and Oxford . . 98,104 

Plymouth—Ashburton, Newton, Totness, 

rixton, Dartmouth, Kingsbridge, Mod- 
\bury, Plimpton, Saltash, Looe, Liskeard, | - a 
Callington, Tavistock, and Plymouth . 124,126 
Reading. — Newbury, Ilsley,. Wantage, 
Abingdon, Dorchester, Watlington, W al- 
lingford, Henley, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
Colnbrook, Windsor, Wokingham, Al- 
dermaston,and Reading . .. . 

Rochester.—Deptford, Greenwich, Wool- 
wich, St. Mary Cray, Dartford, Tun- 
bridge, Seven Oaks, Westerham, Wrot. 

“ham, Malling, Gravesend, Maidstone,| | 
Lenham, Milton, and Rochester . 238,552 

‘Salisbury.— Andover, Whitchurch, Kings- 
clere, Basingstoke, Odiham, Alton, 
Stockbridge, Lavington, Devizes, Marl- 
borough, Hungerford, Bedwin, Pewsey, 
Amesbury, Wilton, Romsey, and Salis- 

Salop.-—- Wenlock, Ironbridge, Stretton, 
Newport, Eccleshall, Wolverhampton, 

Shiffnall, Wellington, and Shrewsbury. 108 ,373 

Sheffield. —Tickhill, Bawtry, Doncaster, | 
Rotherham, Dronfield, Chesterfield, 
‘Bakewell, Buxton, Tideswell, Hope, .and 
Sheffield . @ 129 , 543 


1825489 


122,555 
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Management of the Excise Revenue. 


Number of Offi- 
cers employed. 
Salaries, Emolu- 

_ ments, &c. 
No. of miles each 
Collector travels 
in going a round. 

Amount Col- 
lected. 


Stafford. — Stone, Lane End, Hanley, 
Stoke, Burslem, Newcastle, Rudgeley, 
Bromley, Burton, Uttoxeter, Cheadle, 
Penkridge, and Stafford . . 

Stourbridge.— Wednesbury, Bilston, Dud- 
ley, Kidderminster, Bewdley, Bridge- 
north, Kinver, Halesowen, and Stour- 

Suffolk.—Stowmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Lavenham, Clare, Sudbury, Nayland, 
Needham, Ixworth, Botesdale, Eye, 
Debenham, Framlingham, Halesworth, 
Southwold, Saxmundham, Woodbridge, 
Hadleigh, Bildeston, and Ipswich . 204,023 

Surrey.—Staines, Chertsey, Woking, King- 
ston, Brentford, Southward, Bromley, 
Croydon,and Ewell . . . . 564,923 

Sussex —Shoreham, Steyning, Worthing, 
Arundel, Storrington, Pulborough, Hors- 
ham, Dorking, Reigate, Cuckfield, Lewes, 
Hailsham, Battle, Hastings, Rye, Wad- 
hurst, Tunbridge Wells, East Grinstead, . 
and Brighton ate 180,063 

Uxbridge. — Watford, St. Alban’s, Red- 
bourn, Luton, Dunstable, Toddington, 
Woburn, Fenny Stratford, Leighton, 
Aylesbury, Thame, Risborough, Wen- 
dover, Tring, Ivinghoe, Berkhampstead, 
Hempstead, Rickmansworth, Chesham, | 
Amersham, Wycomb, Beaconsfield, and 

Wales East.—Lantrissant, Cowbridge, 
Bridgend, Neath, Swansea, Llanelly, 
Merthyr, Brecon, Builth, Crickhowell, 
Abergavenny, Usk, Pontypool, Newport, 
Caerphilly,and Cardiff . « . 

Wales, Middle——Bishop’s Custle, Clunn, 
Knighton, Presteign, Hay, Kington, 
Radnor, Rhayader, ‘Iregarron, Aberyst- 
with, Llanydioes,Newtown, Montgomery, 
Welshpool, Lianfyllin, Bala, Dolgelly, 
Machynleth,and Lianfair . . 

Wales North—Holyhead, Lianerchymedd, 
Llangeffni, Beaumaris, Bangor, Carnar- 
von, Pwilheli, Conway, Abergeley, St. 
Asaph, Denbigh, Caerwys, Newmarket, 
Holywell, Flint, Mold, Ruthin, Corwen, 


200,259 
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ls 


e 
in goinga round. 
Amount Col- 


ments, &ec. 


cers employed. 


Number of Offi- 
Salaries, Emolu- 
No. of miles each 


Collector trav 


Wales, West.—Narbeth, Tenby, Pembroke, 
Milford, Haverfordwest, St. David's, 
Fishguard, Newport, Cardigan, New- 

castle, Lampeter, Liansawell, Liando- 
very, Llangadock, Llandilo, Caermar- 
then, Langharne, and Kidwelly. . . 

Weilington.——-Nether Stowey, Bridgewater, 

Taunton, Bishop’s Lydeard, Langport; 
Somerton, Iichester, Sherborne, Yeovil, 
South Petherton, Crewkerne, Chard, Il- 
minster, Wiveliscombe, Milverton, Uff- 
culm, Collumpton, and Wellington. 

Whitby.—Masham, Middleham, Hawes, 

Askrigg, Leyburn, Bedale, Northaller- 
ton, Thirsk, Horringham, Helmsley, 
Kirby, Pickering, Eyton, Gisborough, 

: Stokesley, Yarm, Stockton, Darlington, 
Richmond, Reeth, Easingwold, and 

Worcester.—Alcester, Henley, Stratford, 
Kineton, Bidford, Evesham, Pershore, 
Upton, Droitwich, Broomsgrove, Alve- 

ehurch,and Worcester . « © 

York.—Harewood, Wetherby, Aberford, 
Pontefract, Sherburn, Tadcaster, Knares- 
borough, Ripley, Patelybridge, Ripon, 
Boroughbridge, Selby, Snaith, Thorne, q 
Crowle, Goole, Boothferry, Howden, and ; ‘ 


th 


53,058 


111,615 


The London collection, for reasons already stated, is differently 
constituted from others. It comprises the cities of London and 
Westminster, the borough of Southwark and its suburbs, the 
parishes within the Bills of Mortality, together with the parishes 
‘of St. Mary-le-bone and St. Pancras. These limits are inconvenient 
to many traders, as they do not include the whole of the suburbs 
of London, some of which are in the Hertford collection, and 
others are in the Rochester collection. The excise traders who 
reside at the extremity of Southwark are required to pay the 
duties at Greenwich, while those who reside near Croydon have 
to attend the Chief office for this purpose. The country collections 
vary materially in size. In the Manchester collection the number 
of miles in the collector's round is 48, in the Cumberland collec- 
tion 293, and in one of the four Welsh collections as many as 304. 
In the Manchester collection there are but 151 traders subject to 
Browing duties, and not one maltster is included in this number ; 
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while in the Salisbury collection there are 680 traders, 492 of them 
being maltsters, and the collector’s round is 160 miles. A re- 
ference to the above table will show the number of officers, the 
salaries, amount of duty collected, and the extent of each circuit 
-in the above-mentioned as well as in each of the other collections. 
The rapidity with which a new branch of industry starts into life 
‘and vigour in this country will easily account for the anomalies 
-in the different collections. In some instances an agricultural 
-district has become the seat of a flourishing manufacture, while 
the staple industry of another district has transferred itself to 
‘some other-place; or the excise duty with which it was chargeable 
having been abolished, the principles on which its limits were first 
defined are no longer apparent. <A. new territorial arrangement of 
-the collections might, it is said, be completed in twelve months by 
three competent individuals. But as the collector goes his round 
eight times a year, there does not seem to be much, if any, meces- 
sity for this remodelling, which, if it were to take place, would 
deprive us of the advantage of a standard of comparison in the 
‘body of ‘statistical facts which have been collected under the pre- 
sent arrangement. The Commissioners of Excise Inquiry have 
recommended that the number of collectors’ rounds should be 
diminished, and the number of collectors, and that they should go 
their rounds only one-half as often as at present. = 
Each collection is divided into districts, usually into six or 
seven, though there are four collections which only contaia four 
districts, and on the other hand the Leeds collection contains 
eight. The total number of districts in England and Wales is 
315. Each district again is subdivided into rides and foot-walks, 
er divisions. A ride comprises a tract. of country in which the 
traders are thinly scattered, and the officer is required to keep a 
-horse. The number of miles travelled daily by a ride. officer is 
‘not less than eighteen on an average. In towns, the circuit 
-which contains so many excise trades and manufactures as require 
-the constant attention of one officer, is necessarily circumscribed, 


and, therefore, as it can most conveniently be visited on foot, it is . 


termed a foot-walk or division. Wherever the population is dense, 
there will always be a sufficient number of traders and manu- 
facturers residing within a short space, and whose operations 
Yequire to be constantly surveyed, as to render the foot-walk a 
more convenient division than the ride. A foot-walk never 
ny 3 ts a circuit of sixteen miles, as the officer would then require 
@ Norse. 

The chief officer of each collection is the collector, who is 
‘allowed a clerk; and in two or three collections more than one 
clerk is required. The supervisor is in charge of a district, and is 
the next officer in point of rank, and afterwards come the ordinary 
surveying officers. There is always one supernumerary in each 
collection, and in many there are officers called assistants and 
expectanis.. 
- he business of the collector is to attend each market-town in 
his collection eight times during every year, to receive the duties 
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payable in the town and neighbourhood.. He is attended by the 
supervisors and officers, and examines the diaries kept by the 
former, which contain an account of the daily occupation of their 
time, and a statement of such errors and omissions as the super- 
visor may have discovered on the part of officers. The col- 
lector hears the explanations of the officers, and writes his own 
view of the case in the same diary, to which the supervisor and 
officers put their initials if they agree in the view taken by the 
collector ; and if they do not agree, they are required to state the 
grounds of their dissent in writing. The use made of these diaries 
will be subsequently noticed. The proceedings of the collector 
operate as a check upon the supervisor, and the latter is a check 
upon the subordinate officers. The collector is also employed in 
hearing informations, and he is also required to pay the out- 
pensioners of Chelsea Hospital. An allowance is made under the 
head of Sitting Expenses, in order to provide for the extra payments 
which he is called upon to make when on his rounds. In 1835 
these expenses amounted to 20,0002. 

The supervisor has charge of a district, comprising a certain 
number of ride and division or foot-walk officers, whose proceedings 
he constantly checks by surveying, at uncertain times, the same 
ahem He examines their accounts, keeps a diary, in which 

e inserts the particulars of his own surveys and the errors which 
he may have discovered in the calculations of the surveying officer. 
Supervisors are often occupied fifteen hours a day; and when on 
duty in a riding district, the number of miles travelled — 
averages twenty-three. The labours of the supervisor are bot 
arduous and multifarious. ; 

_ The class known as officers constitutes the chief strength of the 
surveying department. They are employed to survey the excise 
‘traders and manufacturers either in a ride or a foot-walk, The 
manufacturers and traders give notice to the officer whenever they 
are about to commence an operation which demands their attend- 
ance, and he must be on the premises at whatever hour may be 
fixed. The officer is frequently on a survey at three o'clock in 
the morning, or as late as ten or eleven at night. He not only 
takes accurate surveys of manufacturing processes, but is called 
upon to keep an account of the stock of every dealer in exciseable 
articles within his cirenit. It is of the utmost importance to all 
who are subject to the excise laws, that the officers entrusted 
with their execution should discharge their duty so as to cause 
as little annoyance and inconvenience as possible; and it. is 
right to state that they generally succeed in accomplishing this 
object, acting with impartiality towards all parties. Every officer 
is subject to a most rigorous system of inspection by the super- 
visor under whom he is placed. Before going out on each day’s 
survey, he is required to leave a memorandum behind him, speci- 
fying the different places he is about to visit in the course of the 
day, and the order in which he will visit them. It is the business 
of the supervisor to make his survey without any previous notice, 
and the officer is never certain that he will not re-survey the 
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premises which he has just gone over. This vigilance ensures 
fidelity to the public service, which is further promoted by the 
officer being obliged to keep a minute record of every survey and 
every particular connected with it, stating the hour and minute 
when it was commenced. The supervisor who checks his proceed- 
ings is obliged to enter into his diary every error he discovers. 
The books of both supervisors and officers are deposited at the 
chief oflice in London, and neither class ean advance in the ser- 
vice without a reference to them and a strict examination into 
their accuracy. 

The assistant is an officer, whose duty it is to watch the opera- 
tions of a single trader, as a soap-maker, or any manufactory in 
which the constant presence of an officer is necessary. This class 
also is employed in relieving the officers ofa ride or foot-walk at 
those seasons of the year when the operations of the excise traders 
are most active. | 

The supernumerary attends the collector on the rounds which 
he makes eight times a year. He carries the official papers and 
documents, and is required to provide himself with a horse. 
He also officiates for officers who are sick. The supernumeraries 
and assistants are appointed to a ride or foot-walk as vacancies 
occur. 

The expectants are individuals admitted into the service of the 
excise on the nomination either of the Treasury or the Board of 
Commissioners of Excise, the patronage being divided between 
them. Nearly three hundred expectants are appointed every 
year to supply the changes by deaths, promotions, and retirements, 
During the war it was frequently difficult to fill up vacancies, and 
officers were encouraged to introduce their sons into the serviee ; 
but this difficulty is of course no longer felt. The age of the 
expectant must not be above thirty, nor below nineteen; and if 
married, he is ineligible if he has more than two children, A 
competent knowledge of vulgar and decimal arithmetic is neces- 
sary. On his first introduction into the service he is placed undes 
the care of an experienced officer to receive instruction in his 
duties; and, as a pupii, he must continue under his care fora 
period, which must not be less than six weeks under any circum- 
stances, and as much longer as necessary. He then receives a 
certificate of his qualifications from the supervisor who examines 
him, and he is employed in doing duty for.sick or absent officers, 
receiving a salary, which is very small when he is not on actual 
service. 

The salaries of collectors vary from 3507. to 550/., aceording to 
the extent of their duties and responsibility. Only two collectors 
are in the enjoyment of the last-named sum, and the salary of the 
majority is 400/.ayear. The salary of supervisors is 200/.; of 
officers 100/.; of assistants 85/.; of supernumeraries 52/.; of 
collector’s clerks from 1152. to 150/., the salary of fifty-one out of 
sixty-one clerks being 140/.; and the salary of expectants is 50/. 
a year. The officers are divided into two classes, though they 
each receive the same salary; but one class is es find a 
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horse. When the expectants are employed as such they receive 
an additional allowance at the rate of 30/. a year; and supernu- 
meraries, in like manner, receive an addition to their salaries of 
38/.a year. Most supervisors are obliged to keep a horse. The 
amount paid in salaries for the country establishment (England) 
was 365,487/. in 1835. The collectors give security to the amount 
of 5000/.; supervisors provide a bond of 1000/.; and all other 
classes in the service give security to the amount of 2007. 

The total number of officers of each class on the country esta- 
blishment (England) was 3186 in 1835, viz.: 55 collectors, 2 su- 
pernumerary collectors, 61 clerks, 316 supervisors, 1023 division 
or foot-walk officers, 1499 ride officers, 75 assistants, 54 supernu- 
meraries, and 101 permit writers, besides expectants, who are 
unattached. 

The extent of the duties required from the officers in each 
collection may be estimated by the following tables (see pp. 83, 
84), the first of which contains a list of the principal excise traders 
in each collection; and the second, the amount of duty contri- 
buted by each trade subject to excise survey. 


* The surveying business of the London collection is placed on a 
footing peculiar to itself, the duties of collector being performed 
by twelve general surveyors, each of whom has the superintend- 
ence of a certain portion of the metropolis, called a “ survey,” 
which is again subdivided into districts, of which there are alto- 

ther forty-two. One of the surveying-general examiners (whose 

netions will be* afterwards explained) is at the head of the 
officers in the London collection. The number of officers of every 
class is 545, whose salaries and emoluments amount to 57,5297. 
per annum. There are 9 general surveyors, 42 surveyors, 8 town 
examiners, 84 principal officers, 150 officers, 82 assistants, 14 ex- 
pectants, the number varying from time to time; 13 principal 
140 permit-writers, and 3 private permit-writers. 

he number of permit-writers in the country collections is. 102; 
and their salaries, at 857. each, amount to 86707. These officers 
are engaged in writing permits for the removal of excisable 
articles ; and in London and many large towns their services are 
required at all hours of the day. Offices are usually rented for 
their use in large towns; but in smaller towns permits are written 
by the ordinary surveying officers, though their absence on their 
usual duty necessarily occasions inconvenience to the trader. In 
1835, permits were required in each of the following trades :—Dis- 
tillers, rectifiers, spirit-dealers, spirit-retailers, maltsters who make 
malt for distillery purposes, tobacco-manufacturers, vinegar-sellers ; 
certificates were required for paper-making and soap-makers; and 
both permits and certificates for tobacco-dealers. Since 1835, the 
Surveys on several of the above traders, some of whom merely 


‘dealt in various imported articles chargeable with customs’ duties, 


Jhave been taken off: the duties on other articles have been re- 
Pealed. Relief has thus been extended to a great number of indi, 
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Number of Excise Traders in each Collection (England)* 1835, 


to‘al number of Traders is stated at page 


@| Dealers io \Ketrs, of 
Barnstaple .| 996/313, 2) 16, ..| 5| 2 14 | 463) 92 
-Bath «| 694/351) 8 3814 14) 12 22 558} 196 
Bedford 395/265) 1} 82 12 1 | 590) 162 
Bristol « «| 619)125,17) 4813) 8 34 32 21 | 600) 248 
Cambridge | 384/244) 2104) 8) 34) 17 9 |. 755) 213 
- Canterbury «| 103) 88) 111210) 23 
- Chester . * «| 923/438) 3:108/10) 8). 7| 2 
Cornwall 4) 3) 32) 18 
Coventry {1710411} 1/268) 1} 1) 24 20 
Cumberland .{| 310/151) 1} 18) 6) 17).22) 18 
Derby . « |1512)287) 3 6} 9) 13) 8 
Dorset -. « . ] 31) 20 
Durham « 2 14 
Essex e oe 31 25} 
Exeter . . . Q| 4 16 
. Gloucester . 27} 
Grantham . . 92} 28 
Halifax. ¢ « ee 24 15): 
Hereford e 5y 7q 6} 
Hertford . 2} 21) 17 
ull « « e e ee 52 32 
_Asle of Wight . 49) 4) 
. Lancaster . . 6 56} 28 
Leeds e e e ee 33 29 
Lichfield . 13) 27 
Linceln e 23 37 1? 
Liverpool . 5103) 9u 
nn 2 49 28 
anchester . 36] .49} 40 
Neweastle . .} 1} 42) 29 
Northampton . 11} 27} 18 
Northwich . . 19; 13) 7 
. Norwich . . 1; 34} 20 
Oxford e 3 41 q 
Plymouth . . 3) 21) 19 
, Reading. . . 
Rochester 3 28 
alisb . 
. She 4 e . o 2 15 8 
Stourbridge. . 8} 2) 2/1059 
Surrey 18). 8 
Sussex 61 43 1452 
Uxbridge 21) 14/1207 
Wales, Kast ee ee 1337 
oy Middle oe ee ce 911 
» North . . {L007 
e i 5 
Whibe 1} 59} 24/13 
Worcester . e+} 11) 10) 818 
, London er é 
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Revenue paid under each of the principal heads of Duty in each Col- 
lection (England) 1835, 


Collections. Glass. Hops. 


| 


Malt. . (Spirits. 


Auctions. 
Licenses. 


Barnstaple 
Bath . . 
Bedford . 
Bristol . 
Cambridge 
Canterbury 
Chester . 
Cornwall . 
Coventry . 
Cumberland 
Derby. 
Dorset. 
Durham . 
Essex. . 
Exeter . ee 
Gloucester . 5637 ee 
Grantham ee 
Halifax . 
Hants. . 
Hereford . 
Hertford . 
Hull . . 
Isle of Wight 
Lancaster 
Leeds. 
Lichfield 


4 
182,317 


ee 


Newcastle 
Northampton 
Northwic 

Norwich . 


1 
237 
7294 
128 

7923| 18,405 


188} 
2021). 


1253) 8941 
1421)13,887 
3303) 5805 


Stourbrid 
Suffolk 


Wellington 
Whitby . 
Worcester 
York ... 


London . »323)15,739 115,814 


| 
i | | 
42| 38,403) 21 49) oe 
| 13,218! 95,227] 8295) 3833) .. 
5 19} 13,868) 65,662] 5660, 52,304 175,980 
10} 11,721|174,585) 9169) 187)... 
60,386, 9474] 52,631) 14,494) 9295) 
| 11,276] 83,850! 6352) 9517) 
13] 10,601| 38,693 4043) loi] .. 
| 18,403/115, 000) 109}. 
3) .. | 13,698) 53,464) 2957) 1 4946 
254, 14,813/102,633, 8961) 1258) .. 
83| 7460] 39,743, 1024, 
ee 13,368 26,953, 17,704 ee 23 
if 1369} 9011/128,441 1071) $2,480 
44] 9541] 34,965 30,092} 205) .. 
mee) 8] 14,452] 60,274 2802) 9692] 
70| 15,136/145,066 1147} 3231] 
i ee 23,105 74,618) 39,216 @e ee 
5825) 11,214) 52,043, 22,480) 4355 29 
23,181} 8,555| 28,475) 16,237)... 
lil | 12,569|166,107} 3278) 617/434,853 
| 11.776] 43,259, 1319) 24,556} 179 
if $144] 59,373) 2095) 
| 19,027] 47,629) 31280) 6548) 
84) | 19,9491234,785| 27,513; 8118} .. 
58} .. | 17,191/135,681| 6718) 1747| .. 
3) | 1626) 12,432/144,913 2244), 
Liverpool 8499) 12,533/117,622) .. | 32,874] 11,376) .8955.256,473/169,461 
Lynn. 1546, 4680| .. 4| 9110] 75,682, 9589 ‘400; 
anchester 5374 32,574 17; ee 32,995 ee 55,608, ee 53,576 
1733} 4147/205,410) .. | 15,159) 50,215) 34,132) 48,182} 94,129 
1956; 5315) .. 21; 13,039) 85,473 
1 4 2538) 11,211 48,763 ee 16,253 19,576 ll ee 
3016) 4890) .. | 10,594|156,578 
Oxford .| 2030) 2124 .. 47| 10,959] 70,029) 12 
Plymouth ./ 2218) 136) .. 6| 11,087] 59,679]. 24°951 
Reading . .| 2117| 4487; | 18] 50,398) 
Rochester, .| 2797/13,628} .. 18,199] 46,854| 64,187 
Sarum 1623 4005 es 3308 9907 98,875 4833 ee 
Salop. . .| 2362) 6262) 6953) ,, 9177| 82,464, 1152) .. 
Sheffield .} 3417} 4009) 3194) ., | 15,027] 84,668] 11,833 3395} .. 
14} 1 Stafford e 3648 ee 12,306 68,613 2924 ee oe 
. 152,368} 1543) 14,784] 90,961] 30,612]. 
420| 10,129/174,166} 2100) . 8098} .. 
urrey 813 10,134 15) 16,270)143,340) 6 43 854/343 ,173 
Sussex. . 2802 7784 ee |77,288) 13,369) 67,591; 5960) 5166 12 
Uxbridge. .| 1713)14,570, 55] 11,328) 70,139)102,452) 
Wales, East .| 1267) 2166) .. 15,533] 52,095) 965 
» Middle} 619} 879) .. 238} 6898) 36,195) 
»» North | 393) 2040) .. | 8772| 36,377} 262%) | .. 
» West 1113} 236) .. | 6681} 25,987; 1705) .. 
1547 4366 ee ee 11,346 26,711 oe ee 
«| 1753) 4065) .. | 5141} 8931) 41,199 29 ,637 20 
| 1654} 4408) 443° 67,381) 1701 708) 17,282 
im | 
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viduals, who can consequently carry on their trades with greater 
freedom and convenience. The number of persons relieved from 
excise survey by taking off the survey on tea, wine, beer, vinegar, 
starch, sweets, and _stone-bottles was 262,191. The duty on vinegar 
only amounted to about 22,0007.; but 72,970 persons were sur- 
veyed because they dealt in that article. The number of persons 
who took out licenses for dealing in commodities charged with 
excise or customs’ duty was 289,694 in 1835; and the sum re- 
ceived for licenses amounted to about 401,004/.; but as the cost 
of surveying them was estimated at 20s. for each trader, the ex- 
penses were 72} per cent., and the net product only 27% per cent. 
Occasional inspections are still continued of the stocks of dealers 
in tea; of such of the dealers and retailers of wine as are also 
dealers in spirits; and the operations of brewers of beer are also 
rigs to occasional surveys for the purpose of guarding the malt- 
uty. 

It is obvious that a body of men amounting to several thousands 
in number, who are charged with the duty of attending to the 
execution of a mass of complex and minute regulations laid down 
for the observance of many thousands of manufacturers and 
traders, might, by their want of judgment, occasion a state of 
things highly prejudicial to the revenue and to the general inter- 
ests of the country. Previous to the year 1801, the number of 
Acts of Parliament relating to the excise amounted to 220; but 
since that period upwards of 400 acts have been passed affecting 
this revenue. Take the Malt Act of the 8th Geo. IV.c.17. Its 
eighty-three clauses embodied regulations of the most complex 
description ; and their infringement was enforced by 106 penalties, 
amounting altogether to the sum of 13,5007. ¢<M‘Culloch’s Dic- 
tionary of Commerce.) Ory, previous to the passing of this con- 
densating act, take the forty statutes that had been previously in 
force for the collection of the malt-duty. It is quite clear that 
something more is required than to put into the hands of a sur- 
veying officer such a mass of obscurity and perplexity for his 
guidance. The Malt Act of the 8th Geo. 1V. seemed constructed 
for the sole purpose of entrapping the trader. Would it have been 
safe to have placed that enactment in the officer's hands, and_left 
him to puzzle through its clauses with the perplexed trader, whose 
whole property depended upon the interpretation given to some 
of its obscurest provisions? It would soon be apparent that some 
power was necessary to control upon emergencies the spirit and 
proceedings of the body of working officers, to remove impediments 
in the ordinary course of business, to digest an intelligible code 
from the mass of almost unintelligible legislative enactments, and 
to. be ever on the watch to preserve good discipline in the service ; 
and never to lose sight of the importance of reducing the business 
of collecting the revenue to the smallest possible amount of incon- 
venience to the trader. It would be too much to.assert that this 
duty has always been well performed by the Excise Establishment; 
but, like all our other institutions, it is in a course of ‘gradual 
improvement; and the Board of Excise, which is the body invested 
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with central powers by the Treasury, will be rendered more efficient 
and useful in consequence of the renovation. . 

The Board of Excise is a sub-department charged with the col- 
lection and management of one branch of the general taxation of 
the country. It is not, though in practice it, as well as other 
Boards of Revenue have almost assumed to be, an independent 
department, instead of a sub-department, of the department of 
the Lord High Treasurer, and subject to the check and control of 
the Lords of the Treasury ; the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer being the really responsible parties. 
The board consists of seven commissioners, who have equal autho- 
rity and power. The chairman has a salary of 20002, the deputy 
chairman of 1500/., and the other commissioners have 120¢d. per 
annum each. They appoint to offices, and pay the parties ap- 
pointed such sums as are necessary; but the number of each 
description of officers is not allowed to exceed the number fixed 
by general warrant or order from the Treasury. ‘The duties trans- 
mitted by the collectors and others are paid every day by the board 
to the receiver-general of excise. The board is responsible for 
the general discipline of the service, amounting to about 700 indi- 
viduals. The correspondence with officers, traders, and the public, 
involves daily an average of 230 letters, or 69,000 letters per annum. 
The postage paid on all letters received amounts to 20,000/.a year. 
It is not the practice of the board to give answers in writing to the 
letters of traders and manufacturers. The number of individuals 
employed at the chief office is 518, whose salaries amount to 
-102,872/. per annum ; or, including all other advantages or emolu- 
ments, to 106,0527. The number of officers in each description 
of office is as follows:—The board, 7; secretaries, 20; corre- 
spondents, 14; correspondents for Scotland and Ireland, 16; 
solicitors, 13; solicitors for Scotland, 5; solicitors for Ireland, 6; 
registrars, 2; commissioners of appeals, 5; receivers-general, 125 
comptrollers of cash, 3; accountants, 48; accountants for Scot- 
land, 11; accountants for Ireland, 13; comptrollers-general, 34; 
auditors, 8; security-office, 8; store office, 10; inspectors of per- 
mit-paper, 2; permit-examiners, 19; diary-office, 5; surveying 
general examiners, 112; London Port Establishment, other offices, 
including doorkeepers, messengers, housekeepers, 102. The prin- 
ciple of promoting to offices of importance men who are intimately 
acquainted with the practice of the excise in all its branches does 
not appear to have been adopted with sufficient strictness. 

Since 1823, the Irish and Scotch boards have been consolidated 
with the English establishment. The powers of the Irish and 
Scotch commissioners, twelve in number, were distinct and inde- 
pendent of those of the English board. The business of the 
three countries was therefore managed by twenty-one commis~ 
‘sioners, whose salaries amounted to 26,700/.; but it is now better 
‘conducted by a single board of seven commissioners; and the 
Commissioners of Inquiry are of opinion that the business would 
be still better performed if there were only one chief commissioner, 
as his responsibility would be greater. The duties of the Excise 
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Establishment, both in Ireland and Scotland, are similar"in prin- 
ciple to the English collections. Each country is divided into 
similar districts, and officers are removed from one country to the 
other. The numberof officers of every description employed in 
Ireland was 618 in 1835; salaries 73,2727. The Police Revenue 
Foree is peculiar to Ireland, and consisted of above 1000 men, 
whose object was to put a stop to illicit distillation. The Commis 
sioners of Excise Inquiry recommended that such a force should 
not be connected with the Excise Establishment. The number 
of collectors, supervisors, and officers in Scotland was 875 in 1835 ; 
salaries 95,1957. 

The Board of Excise recognizes as one of its most important 
responsibilities the duty of keeping the service in a state of effi- 
ciency. To attain this object, a systematic examination is made 
of the performances and proceeding of each individual officer before 
he can be advanced in rank; and the duties of the various classes 
of officers are allotted in such a manner as to render the officers a 
constant check upon each other. The collector is a check upon 
the supervisor; the supervisor upon the officer; and the vigilance 
of the surveying-general examiners, which is not permanent, but 
directed, without any previous intimation, on a given point, is 
intended to render the system still more perfect. An officer who 
has been three years employed, and two in a ride, may be promoted 
to a foot-walk ; and after a service of nine years, three of which 
must be passed in a foot-walk, he is eligible for the office of super- 
visor. A supervisor who has been employed five years in that 
station, and who has been altogether fifteen years in the service, 
may be appointed to a collectorship. An officer is not promoted 
unless, having served for the time required in one grade, he peti-+ 
tions for advancement to another. But having petitioned, he subs 
jects himself to a rigid examination of his conduct and official 
character. This is technically termed “ taking out a character,” 
and the diary-office is the department where this investigation 
takes place. In this office are deposited the diaries made out by 
surveying-general examiners and supervisors, showing the daily 
performances of every officer, and the acts of neglect or omission 
which have been discovered in the officers of every district, with 
the collector's observations. The clerks of the diary-office have 
all been appointed from supervisorships, as a practical acquaintance 
with the duties of officers is considered essential. The diaries are 
received and registered eight times every year. These diaries are 
read by the board, who censure or commend as the case may re- 
quire. The diaries, on being returned to the proper office, are 
again registered, and the remarks made by the board on each are 
entered in a book provided for the purpose. These records of cen- 
sure or admonition are preserved in the office, and a copy is sent 
to the proper collection. When an officer petitions for promotion, 
the diaries are searched, and his official character is taken out and 
furnished to the secretary. In the diary-office are also entered the 
age, number of family, time employed, time sick or absent, of 
every officer in the service, The Commissioners of Inquiry con- 
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sidered the duties of the diary-office “‘ an gssential step towards 
establishing a good system of securities for good. behaviour.” 
When a supervisor's character is taken out for promotion, his 
books for one year are examined, and the books of ail the officers 
under him, for a quarter of a year, are examined also; all the 
accounts are recast, and if, in the books of the latter, errors are 
discovered, the supervisor is quite as responsible as if they had 
taken place in his own books; and acertain degree of neglect 
on his part would retard his promotion. This inquiry is con- 
ducted by the country examiners; and when this has been done, 
the investigation is taken up by a surveying-general examiner, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the disposal of the supervisor’s 
time: whether it has been judiciously employed or not ; whether 
he has been too long employed on a duty which ought to have 
occupied a shorter period, &c. Two months are required for 
completing the investigation; and when the report is laid before 
the board, the name of the officer is not given. When a ride 
or foot-walk officer applies for promotion, his books, for a period 
of three months only, are subjected to examination. Thus, when 
a vacancy in the service occurs by death or otherwise, the 
book in ‘which applications are inserted for particular situations 
is examined, and next the official character of these individuals 
is taken into consideration, and promotion takes place with- 
out the officer's name being known. Personal application in 
favour of officers is not permitted, but is sure to prejudice their 
interests ; and the excuse that it was made without the officer’s 
knowledge is not admitted without a strict scrutiny. The sur- 
veying-general examiners are not employed at the chief office 
only, but proceed to the country, checking the performances of 
collectors, supervisors, and officers, officiating for absent coilectors, 
and acting, with reference to excise traders, in the same manner 
as the supervisor, who checks the oflicers under him by coming 
upon them at unexpected times. It is a part of the system of 
discipline to remove officers when they have been stationed four 
years in one place. This plan was introduced by Mr. Pitt; and 
about 1100 officers change their residence each year, at an average 
cost of above 4900/7. There are good reasons for believing that this 
part of the system is not advantageous to the service, while it often 
operates with great hardship upon the officers and their families. 
If an officer has once been in collusion with traders, he will be 
liable to corrupt the traders of the district to which he is removed, 
and with as little delay as possible; and on the other hand, the 
fraudulent trader of the district which he has just left will endea- 
vour to corrupt the new officer. An intelligent officer of excise 
shows the hardship to an officer’s children :-—“ It is very hurtful 
to the younger branches who may be at their education, changing 
the system, and by that means never getting any complete; and 
Mr. Daniel Logie, a surveying-general examiner, says,—‘** A man 
having three or four children may be able to get them apprenticed 
in the town in which he is known ;. but if he is taken forty or fifty 
miles away, he has not then the same chance of providing for his 
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children.” If they are apprenticed, and their parents leave the 
neighbourhood, there is danger arising from the want of parental 
control. The Commissioners of Inquiry recommend the abolition 
of the practice of removals. Supervisors are not subject to removal 
unless on complaints being made against them. 

The charges of collection on the excise revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1836, as stated in the Annual Finance Accounts 
for that year, exceeded one million sterling ; and the whole of this 
sum was paid by the commissioners out of the money received by 
them on account of excise duties; and it was paid under the fol- 
lowing heads 


Salaries and allowances . £649,483 
Day-pay; travelling expenses; sitting expenses . ° 24,372 
Tradesmen’s bills ; buildings and repairs; printing, &c. 15,612 © 


Rent, stationery, postage, carriage 25,952 
Superannuation allowances. e 81,312 


Total civil department . 856,511 
Charges of collection (Ireland) e ° 199,337 


£ 1,061,152 


Besides the actual charges of collection, the sum of 70,8642. 
was paid in its progress to the exchequer out of the excise revenue 
of Great Britain for various purposes; as 5799/. for salaries of 
corn inspectors; 10,0007. in pensions; upwards of 15,0002. to the 
Herring Fishery Board; 39,326/. in support of the civil govern- 
ment of Scotland; besides smaller sums for other purposes. 
The sum of 20,863/. was paid out of the excise revenue of Ireland 
for national objects. In the total net revenue of excise, as given 
in the public accounts, the charge of collection is the only sum 
deducted. The totai charges of collection on the public income of 
the United Kingdom amounted to 3,493,641/. 17s. 14d. for the 
year ending January, 1837, an amount exceeding the gross 
income of many states. The Commissioners of Excise Inquiry 
considered ‘‘ the expenditure on charges of collection had been 
profuse,” not only in the excise, but other revenue boards. The 
Treasury has lately obtained greater control over the charges of 
collection, and acts have been passed ‘to take away from the 
revenue departments the right they had of paying what they 
pleased for charges of collection.” The Board of Excise established 
a military force in Ireland, clothed in uniform, armed with bayonets 
and muskets, and oflicered like the companies of a regiment. 
Thus the policy of employing a military foree was decided upon 
without reference to Parliament, a step which the Commissioners 
of Inquiry characterize “as wholly illegal.” The rate per cent. at 
which the gross revenue of excise for England was collected in 
1835 was 6/. 16s., and the charges had gradually advanced, not- 
withstanding the conitnual diminution of the revenue by the 
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reduction or abolition of duties, which ought to have been followed 
up by a reduction of the Excise Establishment, instead of many 
of its departments being more expensive than at any previous 
period when a much larger share of the public income was col- 
lected by it. The difficulty of commencing the work of self-refor- 
mation with vigour has naturally been felt. The Commissioners 
of Inquiry say :— 

* It has appeared to us that a disposition has constantly prevailed to 
maintain, rather than an eayerness to reduce, the existing establishment ; 
and that this disposition has sometimes led to the continuance of offices, 
or modes of transacting business, rather because they formed a part in 
the long-established system of routine or gradation than because they 
. Were necessary for the discharge oF actual business by the most expeditious 


and economical means.” 
eThe truth .of these remarks is illustrated by many details, but 


we can only take -general results, and the following are the most 


- Number of Gross Excise the Collection of 
Years. Officers. ‘Salaries. Revenue. 
. ad, 
1797 3155 214,564 11,069,668 314 43. 
1815 ° 394,332 27,348,097 3.48 
1824 3471 394,686 26,372,141 3 100 
1835 3186 363,440 10,861,182 6160 


The Commissioners of Inquiry remark :— 


“In comparing 1835 with 1815, we see that, notwithstanding the 
gross receipt is now less by 16,486,915/., the number of officers is less 
only by 330, and that the salaries are of less amount by only 30,8922. 
In comparing 1835 with 1824 we see that, notwithstanding, since 1824, 
duties have been transferred to the customs which produced 11,238,3007. 
ayear, and duties repealed which produced 6,782,0004 a year, making 
together 18,020,300/. ; in 1835 the number of officers employed is less 
only by 285, and that the aggregate amount of salaries is less only by 
31,2462.” 

In 1797 the Excise Establishment was considered to be in so 
efficient a state, and so well managed, that Mr. Pitt pointed it out 
as a model for other public departments. It appears that the gross 
receipt of excise revenue in 1797 was greater than the gross 
receipt in 1835 by the sum of 208,486/., and that the charge for 
salaries in 1797 was less than the charge in 1835 by the sum of 
194,9497, The consolidation of the Irish and Scotch Boards could 
not lead to any large additional expenditure, as the salaries of 
officers of excise employed in those countries are not charged in 
the account of the establishment for England. On the large 


increase which has taken place in the charges of collection, the 
Commissioners remark as follows :— 


“ During six years, to the year 1809, this revenue was collected at an 
average charge of 2/. 13s. 6d. per cent. per annum on the gross revenue ; 
and previous to the year 1825 the rate per cent. had never exceeded 4/., 
except in one year ; but since 1825 the rate has been gradually increasing 
until it has become as high in 1335 as 6/. 168, per cent. This fact, of so 
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great an increase in the charge of collection, as an increase from 
2/. 13s. 6d. to 62. 16s. per cent., of itself creates a strong necessity for 
inquiry.” 


The charge of collection for England and Scotland was 
6/. 13s. 63d. for the year ended January 5th, 1837, 
: The number of officers in the English establishment reduced 
since the peace is 847; salaries 89,281/, The total repeal of the 
salt duty was followed by the reduction of 196 officers; salaries 
18,9627. By the repeal of the leather duty 30 officers were 
reduced, salaries 3362/.; by the repeal of the beer duty 228 
officers, salaries 24,045/.; of the duty on printed cottons by the 
reduction of 148 officers, salaries 15,0642.; and the reduction of 
the duty on candles was followed by a reduction of 207 officers, 
whose salaries amounted to 22,6904. 
* In closing their report, the Commissioners of Inquiry make the 
following just remarks, which are peculiarly deserving of at- 
tention at this period of improvement in the administrative 
economy of the public departments of the country. They say:—_ 


“ The business of administration, or, in other words, of giving execu- 
tion and effect to the ordinances of the legislature, forms a portion of the 
science of government; and therefore, like all sciences, has its foundation 
in certain generally acknowledged and fixed principles. But it has not 
always been the custom to consider it in such a way by the statesmen of 
this country: it has been too much given over to the charge of subordi- 
nate officers; and the consequence is, that uniformity, simplicity, and 
complete efficiency are not to be found in the administration of the 
business of many of our public departments. In other natious, on the 
contrary, the business of administration has been considered and studied 
as a science, and arranged ou clear and settled principles.” 


They observe that “ it is the practice, particularly in France, to 
introduce every new regulation or law of administration by a 
prefatory exposition of the principles on which it is proposed and 
founded ;” and this plan has been strietly followed by the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry in proposing the following changes in the 
Excise Establishment :— 


“TI, On the principle that business of the same kind ought to be trans- 
acted in one and the same office we have made the following recommen- 
dations:—1. That the scattered business which properly belongs to a 
Secretary’s -Office shouid be brought together into it; such as the 
business of the Correspondent’s Office and of the Diary Office. 2. That 
the several kinds of business which is transacted in the Office of the Clerk 
of the Securities should be transferred, each kind to the office to which it 
properly belongs. 3. That the examination of solicitors’ bills should be 
transferred from the Secretary’s Office to the Accountant’s Office. 
4. That the business of making out accounts of incidental payments 
should be transferred from the Correspondent’s Office to the Accountant’s 
Office. 5. That all other scattered business connected with the accounts 
should be transferred to the Accountant’s Office. 6. That all the 
business which properly belongs to the Solicitor’s Office should be taken 
from other offices and brought together into it; such as the examining 
of the issue of informations before magistrates, and the preparing of 
bonds of security. 
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“ TI, On the principle that no business ought to be delayed, or altoge- 
ther omitted to be done, and as almost all the business of the excise 
department originates in written instruments, we have recommended that 
an effective system of registration of instruments should be established 
in the Secretary's Office. 

“ III. Onthe principle that the main security for the due performance 
of the business of the public is for the most part dependent upon the 
knowledge, judgment, activity, as well as the integrity of the persons 
who are employed as functionaries, we have recommended—1. That one 
member of the Board, together with the secretary, and all other principal 
officers, should be selected from officers on the establishment. 2. That 
no officer shall be placed on the establishment without having passed 
two examinations. 3. That there shall be an office in the Secretary’s 
Office for superintending everything belonging to the examination and 
inspection of the conduct of officers. 

“IV. It being clear that every system of administration should be 
founded on principles of strict economy, both as to the degree of time 
bestowed on business, and of expense incurred in remunerating those 
who perform it, we have made the following recommendatious :—1. That 
salaries should be reduced so as to approximate to those of 1797. 
2. That the number of collectors’ rounds should be reduced, and the 
number of collectors. 3. That the number of surveying-general exami- 
ners and of country examiners should be reduced ; and also the surveying 
establishment generally, so that it may be made to bear the same pro- 
portion to the revenue collected which it did at former periods. 4. That 
the offices of Commissioners of Appeals and of Registrars ; the offices of 
Solicitors for Scotland and Ireland; the office of Clerk of the Securities ; 
the office of Comptroller of Cash, and the office of Comptroller of 
Accounts, should be abolished. 5. That there should be no grade of 
official situation, in any office, between the grade occupied by the officer 
at the head of it and the senior clerks. 6. That the paying of money by 
the excise department to other public departments for postage, stamps, 
and the tax on officers’ horses, should be discontinued. 

“ V. On the principle that the heads of a great public department 
ought not to discharge duties, or embark in undertakings which are iu- 
consistent and out of character with their proper functions, we have 
recommended—]. That the Commissioners shall cease to act as judges 
on excise trials, or as accountants of the excise revenue. 2, That they 
should not employ their time in hearing letters read and in reading 
diary books. 3. That they should not carry on the business of printers 
and distillers. 

“ VI. On the principle which we have endeavoured to explain and 
establish, that a superior degree of knowledge, judgment, and activity 
will be insured by making one person responsible for the performance of 
the duties of the governing authority of a sub-department, than can be 
insured by having a Board of Commissioners, each possessing equal 
powers, we have recommended that the first commissioner shall be 
invested with the chief powers for directing the administration of the laws 
and regulations of the excise. 

“VII. As there is no principle of the constitution more necessary to 
be strictly adhered to than the principle which requires that the sanction 
of parliament must be given to the expenditure of the public money, we 
have recommended that the commissioners shall be deprived of the power 
of making use of any portion of the revenue they receive, and that the 
charges of collection shall be voted in parliament on estimates. 

“ 1f the changes which we have here proposed be examined according 
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to the plan which we have followed in proposing them, that is, with 
reference to the reasons which may be drawn from the principles which 
we have enumerated, we feel confident that it will be seen that we have 
not proposed any change which is not founded on a sound principle, and 
which is not adapted to the end of effecting an important reform in the 
excise department, 

“HENRY PARNELL, 

“ HENRY BERENS,” 


The Commissioners, in drawing up their Report, were. deprived 
of the assistance of their colleague, Mr. Wickham, who had been 
compelled to go abroad in consequence of the state of his health. 


A SHORT DIRECTORY FOR SEARCHING THE 
PUBLIC RECORDS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


During the last two Sessions the House of Commons has been 
occupied in considering the state of the Public Records of the 
kingdom. Founded upon the Report of a Select Committee on 
this subject, which sat during the whole Session of 1836, a bill 
was introduced in 1837 by Mr. Charles Buller, and passed the 
second reading: but its further progress was arrested by the 
sudden termination of the Session. The object of this bill was to 
consolidate all Public Records of a certain date into one general 
repository, similar in character to the General Registry at Edin- 
burgh ; to create an efficient superintending custody ; to abolish 
all fees; to give the public free access, subject to proper regula- 
tions, and to effect measures generally tending to the better preser- 
vation and security of the Public Records. This bill met with the 
concurrence of the Government, and will therefore, probably, soon 
become an Act of the legislature. But, as some years will neces- 
sarily elapse before a proper receptacle can be ready (the great 
tower of the Houses of Parliament has been proposed for the 
purpose), and as the localities in which the various records are 
deposited, and the regulations multifarious in character to which 
they are subjected are not very generally known, the following 
information is condensed for those who have need to consult them. 

“The principal object of keeping the Public Records, in which 
term we include all the authentic certificates of legislative, legal 
and executive proceedings, is their professed subserviency to the 
administration of justice. The utility they possess as furnishing 
the best materials for history, though of great importance, is 
rather a subordinate and accidental attribute. The immediate 
value and purpose of Records at the time of their compilation is 


exclusively legal ; but this value declines with their age, and after- ‘ae 
wards assumes a character solely historical. Thus, with the i 
earliest Public Records,—a charter of King John may by possi- P| 
bility settle a dispute respecting a market or fair ; but the majority :) 
of his mandates, like his writ to Hugh de Neville, commanding 
him to proclaim that whosoever should ‘do any harm to, or speak 
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evil of relizious men or clerks, if caught, should be hung on the 
nearest oak,’ though documents of the utmost legal importance, 
when monarchs were strong enough to make their pleasure their 
subjects’ will, certainly at the present day possess more of his- 
torical curiosity than legal validity."—(See Law Magazine for 
Feb. 1837, Art. v.) , 

: The repositories which possess materials the most ancient and 
interesting to the historian are, the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower of London, and the Queen’s Remembrancers’ 
Offices of the Exchequer. For most records anterior to Hen. 
VIIL., the contents of these offices should be first searched. The 
limits of this paper preclude a detail of the treasures of these repo- 
sitories ; but the reader is referred to the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1800, a large folio volume, 
containing a great mass of very interesting historical materials, 
and now to be purchased as a parliamentary paper, for the price of 
ten shillings, at the Parliamentary-office. This Report, although 
giving the best account of the contents of our Record Offices yet 
existing, is not by any means so complete, as it is to be hoped a 
report will be at some future period. 

At the Chapter House (Poet's Corner, Westminster Abbey), 
attendance is daily from 10 till4. The present keeper has gene- 
rally increased the facilities of searching since his appointment, 
and he remits the fees when searches are made for historical pur- 
poses; but there exist many inconveniences arising from con- 
fined space, and the imperfection of the calendars, which, 
however, are gradually improving under Sir F. Palgrave’s super- 
intendence. The principal records deposited here are the Rolls of 
Parliament from 18 to 21 Edw. I. Rolls of the Curia Regis. 
temp. Rich. I., John and Hen. I1].—two volumes of which have 
been lately printed by the Record Commission. Their preface, 
descriptive of the nature, &c., may be consulted with advantage. | 

Rolls of the King’s Bench from 1 Edw. I. to end of Hen. V. 

. Rells of the Common Pleas from Edw. I. to Hen. VII. 

Assize Rolls, 6 Rich. I. to Edw. IV. Quo Warranto Rolls, 
Edw. I. Il. and II. Placita Coronez, 10 Hen. III. to Edw. IL. 
Placita Forestee, 10 John to Edw. III. 

Star Chamber proceedings from 3 Hen. VII., when the Court 
was created, to 16 Car. I., when it ended. 

Court of Requests, sometimes called the Court of Whitehall. 
Proceedings in, from 9 Hen. VII., when it was created, to 17 Car. 
I., when it was dissolved. 

Court of Wards and Liveries. Proceedings of, from commence- 
ment in 32 Hen. VIII., to its abolition in 12 Car. II. 

. Besides the above records, which form series, there is a most 
miscellaneous assemblage of records of all ages and descriptions. 
The eelebrated Doomsday Book of William the Conqueror is kept 
here. Treaties, &c., with foreign countries also exist in great 
abundance. The reader must consult the Report before-men- 


tioned, although that even very imperfectly and briefly notices the 
eontents of the Chapter House, 
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RECORD OFFICES OF THE COURT OF CHANCERY. | 

- The Tower or Lonpon is the repository for the early records. 
of this Court ; but, like the Chapter House, it contains many mis- 
cellaneous records, which would form perfect classes if placed 
with others deposited elsewhere. The Tower is open from 10 till 
3, except during a few holidays, amounting to about eight in the 
year. The records are in very accessible order, but the calendars 
are imperfect; yet, with the very courteous assistance given here by 
the public officers, the difficulties of searching are much lightened ;: 
and the fees are wholly remitted when historical searches are 
made, 

_. The Tower contains the Parliament Rolls from 5 Edw. II. to 
Edw. IV. 1483. 
Petitions in Parliament, from Edw. I. to 17 Edw. IV. 
The Statute Rolls, from 6 Edw. I. to 8 Edw. LV. 
. Writs of Summons and Returns to Parliament, 16 Edw. I. to 
17 Edw. IV., when the series is to be found at the Rolls Chapel. 

eae Rolls, from 3 John to Edw. 1V. 1483. See Rolls Cha- 
pel. 

The Close Rolls, from 6 John to Edw. 1V. Also Rolls Chapel. 

Mr. Hardy's erudite prefaces to editions of these Rolls anwes 
the reign of John, describe their nature, &c. 

The Charter Rolls, 1 John to Edw. IV. 

. The Gascon Rolls, 26 Hen. III. to 39 Hen. VI. 
_ The Norman Rolls, 2 John to Hen. V. 
. The French Rolls, 16 Hen. II. to Edw. 1V. 

The Scotch Rolls, 19 Edw. I. to 22 Edw. IV. 

The Welsh Rolls, 4 Edw. I. to 23 Edw. I. 

Carte Antique: Papal Bulls and Letters, Will. I. to Hen. VI. 
Roman Rolls, 34 Edw. I. to Edw. 1V. 1483. 

. Liberate Rolls, 2 John to Edw. IV. 

Fine Kolls, 6 John to Edw. IV. 

Redisseisin and Hundred Rolls. 

Fic a Post Mortem, 1 Hen. III. to3 Rich. III. See Rolls 
apel 

Inquisitions ad-qued Damnum, 1 Edw. II. to 38 Hen. VI. | 

In the White Tower, in Czesar’s Chapel, the proceedings of the 
Court of Chancery from the time of Elizabeth to (1714 ?) are depo- 
sited. They are periodically transmitted from the Six Clerks’ 
Office in Chancery-lane. 

The Rolls Chapel, Chancery-lane, is open from 10 till 3. Com-. 
plaints are made of the fees at this office, and of the regulations 
which prohibit any applicants making extracts. The series of 
each of the following descriptions of records, commences from the 
period when it ceases at the Tower, and is brought down to its con- 
clusion, which, for the most part, reaches to the present time, 

=the Parliament, Charter, Patent, Fine, and Close Rolls. At 
this office are kept the Coronation Rolls, Jac. I. to present time ; 
the Foreign Rolls, Edw. V.to 19 Car. I. ; the Confirmation Rolls, 
Rich. II]. to 12 Jac. I.; Rolls of Pardons, Rich. 1. to Jac. L.; 
dudgment Decree Rolls, 25 Hen. VIII. to 6 Geo. IIL, &c.; 
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Privy Seal Bundles; Tnquisitions Post Mortem (see Tower), be- 
sides various miscellanea, including portions of the Ecclesiastical 
Survey made during the period of the Commonwealth. 

The Crown Office, the Cursitor’s Office, the Hanaper Office, 
Report Office, and Six Clerks’ Office ; other smaller offices con- 
tain modern records and those in daily process of compilation. 
The Petty Bag Office possesses, besides others, the Inquisitions 
and Decrees of Commissioners of Charitable Uses, appointed by 
statute 43 Eliz.; very valuable and important in most disputes 
about anciently endowed charities; and they would have proved 
very useful to the late Charity Commissioners had they been con- 
sulted. The obligation to pay consultation fees, however, pre- 
cluded any extensive use of them. 


RECORDS OF OTHER Courts, &c. 


. The Records of the Common Pleas are kept at present in Carl- 
ton Ride Stables, Carlton Terrace. Attendance 10 till 4 during 
Term-time. Out of Term the keeper must be sought at his pri- 
vate residence, information about which is affixed to the outside of 
the office. Records of the Custos Brevium are kept at 3, White- 
hall-yard: they are not in good order. No daily attendance is 
Ens (See Chapter House for the early Rolls of the Common 
leas.) 
The Queen’s or King’s Bench Records are deposited in Chan- 
cery Lane, where there is no daily attendance. Searchers must 
apply at the office in the Temple, or during Term-time, at West- 
minster, (See Chapter House for the early Rolls of the Court of 
King's or Queen's Bench.) 
. Exchequer Records. The chief portions of the Records of the 
Exchequer have been consolidated into the custody of the rey 
Remembrancer of the Exchequer, by the Act of 3 & 4 Will. IV. 
The following, besides the Records of his own office, are under his 
superintendence :—those of the late Treasurer Remembrancer ; of 
the Pipe Office, and the Augmentation Office. To search the 
Records of the Queen's Remembrancer, application must be made 
to a clerk in Court, and the bag-bearer at the Temple, between 10 
and 4. The Records themselves are kept partly in Carlton Ride, 
Carlton Terrace, in one of the towers of Westminster Hall, and 
in the Augmentation Office. The large series of rolls called the 
Memoranda Rolls, from Hen. III. to the present time, and the 
judicial proceedings of the Court are easily consultable ; the other 
records of this office may be termed miscellaneous, and are under- 
going arrangement. Their character is given in general terms in 
the Report of 1800—in the Proceedings of the Record Commis- 
sioners for 1833—a volume to be found in the British Museum,— 
and in the evidence taken by the Select Committee in 1836. _ 
The Public Records of the late Treasurer Remembrancer’s 
Office consist of, first, the Memoranda ; second, the Originalia ; 
and various of a miscellaneous character. They are kept in the 
vaults of Somerset House. The Pipe Office Records are also kept 
in the same place: application to search must be made at the 
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Temple. The locality and mode of searching these Records is 
described by their officer: he says, (Ev. on Record Commission, 
7076), “It is so completely dark that it is almost impossible for 
any person to find his way out of the vaults, if at any considerable 
distance from the doors. 7065. Chairman :—This is an arrange- 
ment by which you promote the convenience of the parties: if I 


come to you, not knowing exactly the record I want, being rather. 


uncertain, if I come to the Temple and state this uncertainty to 
you, you do me the favour of taking me a walk to Somerset 
House, and then you shut me up in this rogm (not adjacent to the 
vaults, but on high ground) and you yourself run down to the 
vaults and bring up the record to me that I suggest, being in this 
room ?— Yes.” 

The Augmentation Office, in Palace-yard, Westminster, is open 
from 10 till 4. The Records here are of a very varied nature, but 


for the most part relate to the ecclesiastical possessions seized by ~ 


Hen. VIII., and to property in the hands of the Crown during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, Jas. I. and Charles I. The judicial proceed- 
ings of the Courts of Augmentation and.Surveyor-General, which 
lasted for a short period after their creation by Hen. VIII., and 
the Parliamentary or Oliverian Survey (temp. Commonwealth), are 
preserved here. These Records were exposed to great danger at 
the burning of the Houses of Parliament. Since that event the 
contents of the office have been re-arranged and methodised, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Cole. 

_The Records of the Pell Office are temporarily placed in White- 
hall-yard. They extend as far back as the reign of Rich. I, and 
are undergoing progressive arrangement. 

The Inrolments of the Pleas of the Exchequer are deposited at 
No. 3, Whitehall-yard, excepting those for the reigns of Geo. IV. 
and Will. III., (kept at Lincoln’s-Inn Square,) and are also under- 
going arrangement. To make searches apply at the Master’s-office, 
No. 9, Lincoln’s-Inn Old-square, between 10 and 3. 

The Records of the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall and Sur- 
veyor-General's-Office are scarcely considered as Public Records. 
At the first-named office in Lancaster-place, Strand, there is daily 
attendance from 10 till 4. At the second, in Somerset House, 
from 1 till 4. The office of the Surveyor-General is in Whitehall- 
place. At these offices permission to make searches must be 
sought. 

The Records belonging to the Auditors of the Land Revenue 
(among which are some valuable territorial surveys), are kept 
partly in Spring-gardens, and partly in Carlton Ride. 

The Valor Ecclesiasticus of Hen. VIII., is kept at the First 
Fruits Office in the Inner Temple. 

The Records of the Archbishopric of Canterbury, among which 
is deposited the Parliamentary Survey of Parishes made durin 
the Commonwealth—the subject of so many motions by Mr. T 
Duncombe in the House of Commons—are preserved in accessible 
order at Lambeth Palace, and may be consulted daily from 11 till 
3, on payment of moderate fees, liberally administered. 
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Privy Seal Bundles; Tnquisitions Post Mortem (see Tower), be- 
sides various miscellanea, including portions of the Ecclesiastical 
Survey made during the period of the Commonwealth. 

The Crown Office, the Cursitor’s Office, the Hanaper Office, 
Report Office, and Six Clerks’ Office ; other smaller offices con- 
tain modern records and those in daily process of compilation. 
The Petty Bag Office possesses, besides others, the Inquisitions 
and Decrees of Commissioners of Charitable Uses, appointed by 
statute 43 Eliz.; very valuable and important in most disputes 
about anciently endowed charities; and they would have proved 
very useful to the late Charity Commissioners had they been con- 
sulted. The obligation to pay consultation fees, however, pre- 
cluded any extensive use of them. 


* 


RECORDS OF OTHER Courts, &c. 


_« The Records of the Common Pleas are kept at present in Carl- 


ton Ride Stables, Carlton Terrace. Attendance 10 till 4 during 
Term-time. Out of Term the keeper must be sought at his pri- 
vate residence, information about which is affixed to the outside of 
the office. Records of the Custos Brevium are kept at 3, White- 
hall-yard: they are not in good order. No daily attendance is 
—_ (See Chapter House for the early Rolls of the Common 
eas.) 

The Queen’s or King’s Bench Records are deposited in Chan- 
cery Lane, where there is no daily attendance. Searchers must 
apply at the office in the Temple, or during Term-time, at West- 
minster. (See Chapter House for the early Rolls of the Court of 
King's or Queen's Bench.) 
. Exchequer Records. The chief portions of the Records of the 
Exchequer have been consolidated into the custody of the ones 
Remembrancer of the Exchequer, by the Act of 3 & 4 Will. IV. 
The following, besides the Records of his own office, are under his 
superintendence :—those of the late Treasurer Remembrancer ; of 
the Pipe Office, and the Augmentation Office. To search the 
Records of the Queen's Remembrancer, application must be made 
to a clerk in Court, and the bag-bearer at the Temple, between 10 
and 4. The Records themselves are kept Spin i in Carlton Ride, 
Carlton Terrace, in one of the towers oF estminster Hall, and 
in the Augmentation Office. The large series of rolls called the 
Memoranda Rolls, from Hen. III. to the present time, and the 
judicial proceedings of the Court are easily consultable ; the other 
records of this office may be termed miscellaneous, and are under- 
going arrangement. Their character is given in general terms in 

e Report of 1800—in the Proceedings of the Record Commis- 
sioners for 1833—a volume to be found in the British Museum,— 
and in the evidence taken by the Select Committee in 1836. _ 

The Public Records of the late Treasurer Remembrancer’s 
Office consist of, first, the Memoranda ; second, the Originalia ; 
and various of a miscellaneous character. They are kept in the 
vaults of Somerset House. The Pipe Office Records are also kept 
in the same place: application to search must be made at the 
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Temple. The locality and mode of searching these Records. is 
described by their officer: he says, (Ev. on Record Commission, 
7076), “It is so completely dark that it is almost impossible for 
any person to find his way out of the vaults, if at any considerable 
distance from the doors. 7065. Chairman :—This is an arrange- 
ment by which you promote the convenience of the parties: if I 
come to you, not knowing exactly the record I want, being rather. 
uncertain, if I come to the Temple and state this uncertainty to 
you, you do me the favour of taking me a walk to Somerset 
House, and then you shut me up in this rogm (not adjacent to the 
vaults, but on high ground) and you yourself run down to the 
vaults and bring up the record to me that I suggest, being in this 
room ?—Yes.” 

The Augmentation Office, in Palace-yard, Westminster, is open 
from 10 till 4. The Records here are of a very varied nature, but 
for the most part relate to the ecclesiastical possessions seized by ~ 
Hen. VIII., and to property in the hands of the Crown during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, Jas. I. and Charles I. The judicial proceed- 
ings of the Courts of Augmentation and.Surveyor-General, which 
lasted for a short period after their creation by Hen. VIII., and 
the Parliamentary or Oliverian Survey (temp. Commonwealth), are 
preserved here. These Records were exposed to great danger at 
the burning of the Houses of Parliament. Since that event the 
contents of the office have been re-arranged and methodised, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Cole. 

_ The Records of the Pell Office are temporarily placed in White- 
hall-yard. They extend as far back as the reign of Rich. I, and 
are undergoing progressive arrangement. 

The Inrolments of the Pleas of the Exchequer are deposited at 
No. 3, Whitehall-yard, excepting those for the reigns of Geo. IV. 
and Will. ILI., (kept at Lincoln’s-Inn Square,) and are also under- 
going arrangement. To make searches apply at the Master’s-office, 
No. 9, Lincoln’s-Inn Old-square, between 10 and 3. . 

The Records of the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall and Sur- 
veyor-General's-Office are scarcely considered as Public Records. 
At the first-named office in Lancaster-place, Strand, there is daily 
attendance from 10 till 4. At the second, in Somerset House, 
from 1 till 4. The office of the Surveyor-General is in Whitehall- 
plagr. At these offices permission to make searches must be 
sought. 

The Records belonging to the Auditors of the Land Revenue 
(among which are some valuable territorial surveys), are kept 
partly in Spring-gardens, and partly in Carlton Ride. 

The Valor Ecclesiasticus of Hen. VIII., is kept at the First 
Fruits Office in the Inner Temple. 

The Records of the Archbishopric of Canterbury, among which 
is panties the Parliamentary Survey of Parishes made durin 

the Commonwealth—the subject of so many motions by Mr. T, 

Duncombe in the House of Commons—are preserved in accessible 
order at Lambeth Palace, and may be consulted daily from 11 till 
3, on payment of moderate fees, liberally administered. 
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98 Operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
XHI.—OPERATION OF LAW AMENDMENT 


Tae Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners is - 
dated July 17th, at which period nearly the whole of England 
and Wales had been formed into Unions. A table is given, 
showing the number of parishes and townships in each county in 
England, which are united under the provisions of the Poor Law 
Act; the number not so united; and the number incorporated 
under Gilbert's, Sturzes Bourne’s, or Local Acts. It appears 
that in the month of July, 12,132 parishes in England, contain- 
ing a population of 10,565,907, had been Unionized, and 1301 pa- 
rishes, with a population of 2,525,098 had not been united: of 
these, 197 are incorporated under Gilbert's Act; 475 under 
Sturges Bourne's Act or Local Acts; and 629 parishes remained 
to be united, some of which cannot conveniently be annexed to 
the new Unions until the Gilbert Incorporations are dissolved. 
During the first year of the Commission, the number of parishes _ 
formed into Unions was 2069; in the second year, the number 
was 5846 ; and in the third year, ending in July last, 5598. All the 
parishes in Wales, with the exception of 28, which have Local Acts, 
are organised under the Amendment Act, the machinery of which 
is now everywhere in operation, with the exceptions before men- 
tioned. The total number of Unions in England and Wales is 573. 
Since the date of the last Report, the application of just prin- 
ciples in the relief of destitute persons has encountered many ob- 
stacles. Even before the close of 1836, the state of the weather 
interrupted the usual course of field labour; and had it not been 
for the new law, the labourers would have been thrown upon the 
rates in unprecedented numbers; but it is highly satisfactory to 
learn that the pressure was alleviated in consequence of the ex- 
istence of a better spirit between the labourers and their employ- 
ers. Atthe commencement of the year the snow put a complete 
stop to the labours of husbandry, and isolated whole villages-in 
many parts of the country. This was succeeded by an epidemic 
which was more prevalent than any thing of the kind for years 
previously ; and a long and dreary spring followed. In the ma- 
nufacturing districts employment became scarce at the close of 
1836, and for several months the country was in a state of great 
commercial stagnation; but here the new law tended to lessen 
the demoralization attendant upon such a period. Workmen pre- 
served their independence who, in other times, would have be- 
come, and probably remained, paupers. During the General Elec- 
tion which ensued, attempts were. made to arouse a spirit of 
factious opposition to the Poor Law Amendment Act, but without 
much success; and the futility of the outcry on this occasion 
seems satisfactorily to have proved that the good sense of the 
country, now that it is more completely in possession of experi- 
ence and useful facts relating to the new measure, will not listen 
to prejudice and mere clamour, and that it is suspicious of the 
ealumnies by which it is still now and then sought to enlist its 
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sympathies. The labourers themselves acknowledge “ that they 
live hard, but on the whole are better off than formerly ; that their 
masters are kinder to them; that an industrious man has a better 
chance ; and the idle ones are (I use their own words) put: to the 
rout, and forced to beat wide for a living*.’ The operation of 
the law in the rural and manufacturing districts, and a notice of 
its introduction into those parts of the country where it was said 
to be least needed, will furnish the principal points for observation. 
At Stoke-upon-Trent, the centre of a popuious district, the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Guardians were embarrassed by a strike 
on the part of the operatives for higher wages. There was no 
difficulty as to those operatives who voluntarily threw themselves. 
out of employment; but many others, who were willing to work, 
did not dare to do so from fear of violence; while others, equally 
desirous of employment, were deprived of it in consequence of the _ 
stoppage put to operations which must necessarily go on simul-. 
taneously. It may safely be taken as an axiom, supported by 
the experience obtained during this strike, that “on no occasion 
is a strict adherence to principle more necessary than on any 
failure of employment in a manufacturing district.” In the parish 
of Stoke-upon-Trent, the payment of about 10,000/. in weekly wages. 
was suspended owing to the strike; 30,000 persons were deprived 
of their ordinary means of subsistence during ten weeks, and of 
these about 7000 during twenty weeks. There can be no doubt. 
that if relief had been administered as formerly, the rate-payers 
and the rate-receivers woulé have been alike injured, and the 
rate of wages surreptitiously affected. The Board of Guardians, 
under these difficult circumstances, put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Poor Law Commissioners, who gave such diree+ 
tions as their experience suggested fur the guidance of the Board. 
** For all able-bodied applicants,” say the Commissioners, in a let- 
ter to the Board, “ relief in the workhouse is most in accordance 
with the spirit and provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act ; 
and the Commissioners consider, therefore, that no able-bodied 
applicant should receive out-relief. as long as there remains room 
in the workhouse. Next to relief in the workhouse, out-relief in 
kind is best; and therefore, where the workhouse is full, at least 
three-fourths of the relief to the able-bodied should be given in 
kind.” In consequence of the Board carrying out these regula- 
tions, the pressure was less than under any previous stagnation 
of local industry. In the year 1826, the number of heads of fami- 
lies, receiving relief from the workhouse was 500, and there was a 
great addition to the sum allowed in out-door relief; but in 1837, 
although tie depression in trade was much greater, only 103 heads: 
of families received relief. In the former period, the paupers took 
the provisions home daily, and great waste ensued; work was not 
exacted in return; but under the new law, no able-bodied person 
has received relief who has not been employed at task-work. The 
efficacy of the new system is proved by the fact that, in December, 
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1833, when trade was good and there was nd strike amongst the 
workmen, the number of inmates of the poor-house was 328; 
while under a precisely opposite state of things, it contained only 
139 inmates; and yet relief could have been obtained by all who 
really stood in need. The impression produced on the Board of 
Guardians and others, manufacturers and traders, as to the great 
value of the Amendment Act, when it is faithfully carried into 
effect, is set forth in an address to the Commissioners. They 
state that “Although this Act has only been in operation for 
little more than six months, the affairs of the parish have been 
brought into a state of order long desired, but hitherto unknown ; 
the business has been conducted with becoming regularity,—the 
Officers, for the first time responsible, attentive to their duties,— 
the rates better collected—the poor-house reformed, and made a 
place of instruction, of industry, and of reformation,—the out-door 
poor examined in detail,—impositions detected—and the cases of 
real distress relieved, partly in money and partly in bread. Thus 
an improved system of management has been brought about with 
little difficulty, advantageous contracts made, the moneys duly 
paid into the bank, the tradesmen’s accounts promptly discharged, 
a considerable amount of old debts paid off; and all this with two 
rates up to this date ; whereas, at the corresponding period of last 
year, the fourth was ina train of collection. Such results have 
given anew and pleasing aspect to the affairs of the parish, and 
‘we only discharge a duty in saying that we are indebted to the 
Poor Law Amendment Act for the ptincipal part of these advan- 
tages.” Atthe peculiar juncture which has been described, the 
instructions given by the Commissioners were of the greatest 
value; the Poor Law Amendment Act, which had been carried 
into effect under circumstances of great difficulty, had ‘ enabled 
the Guardians to meet a crisis and pursue a course, both humane to 
the destitute and preservative of the rights of property, and thus 
rendered a seasonable and invaluable service to the parish.” 

In other manufacturing counties—Stafford, Nottingham, and 
Leicester, the demand for labour ceased to an extent before un- 
known, and before the Unions in these districts could be fully orga- 
nised and prepared to meet the evil. In some of the Leicestershire 
Unions, the rule prohibiting relief to able-bodied persons between 
the ages of sixteen and’ sixty was temporarily suspended, and a 
relieving officer was appointed to attend to the out-poor, who were 
chiefly employed in the manufactories at Leicester. The instruc- 
tional letter which the Commissioners addressed to the Hinckley 
Board of Guardians is a clear and practical exposition of the prin- 
ciples which should be kept in view in all similar cases. One of 
the Assistant Commissioners was also directed to give his special 
attention to the Leicester district. 

At Nottingham, at an early period of the year, it soon became 
evident that the number of persons applying for relief could not , 
be received in the existing workhouses; and the Board of Guar- 

dians was instructed to suspend the order prohibiting out-door 
relief to able-bodied male persons as soon as the pressure rendered 
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such a step absolutely necessary. The workhouse accommo- 
dation being on a small scale, this soon occurred ; but although 
the simplest and most efficient test of destitution could not for the 
time be applied, another test was put into operation. The inha- 
bitants of Nottingham had liberally subscribed 5,000/. for the 
relief of the distressed workmen; and this sum was employed in 
constructing a road through some property belonging to the Cor- 
poration. An out-door labour test was had recourse to, in addition 
to the in-door workhouse test: by this means the Commissioners 
are of opinion that “ almost any conceivable amount of pressure 
might be met and adequately provided for.’ They add, “It 
must be admitted that ig-door relief is more certain, simple, and 
easy in its application; but the out-door labour test is the same in 
principle. In both cases a man’s time is taken in exchange for 
his maintenance, and he must be withdrawn from other modes of 
gaining subsistence in order to test the reality of his present want 
and destitution.” Add to this that the relief being in kind and not 
in money, and that the work required is more than would be re- 
quired by a private individual for the same amount of remunera- 
tion, and the out-door labour test can evidently be rendered nearly 
as efficient during a temporary pressure as the workhouse test. 
The Commissioners observe, however, that—“ Although both tests 
may thus be advantageously employed in any emergency arising 
out of a distressed state of trade, or other casualty, it is yet 
obvious that the in-door test of the workhouse should, with respect 
to able-bodied persons, alone be resorted to under ordinary circum- 
stances; and that the out-door labour test should be called into 
operation only in extreme or emergent cases, similar to that now 
existing at Nottingham. It willbe in the discretion of the Board 
of Guardians so to apply the workhouse test, and whenever the 
rule shall be relaxed, so to regulate the out-door labour test as not 
to destroy, but to stimulate, habits of provident forethought and 
self-dependence among the operatives; and it will be our duty to 
watch over and promote this most desirable object.” 

The case of the Unions of Foleshill and Nuneaton, each having 
nearly a similar amount of population placed in the same circum- 
stances, may be adduced as showing the consequences of inju- 
dicious tampering with correct principles as compared with a strict 
adherence to them. The Foleshill Union has a population of 
11,965, and that of Nuneaton of 12,868. In the Nuneaton Union 
the Guardians adopted the practice of giving an allowance of 
bread and soup to the out-door poor. This was insufficient for 
the support of a family, and must therefore be regarded as relief 
in aid of wages. Destitution existed, but cases of imposition had 
an equal chance of relief; and above eighty cases were sometimes 
heard on a single board-day, and 204 able-bodied males received 
relief during the quarter ending Lady-day. The Folesbill Union 
was not in a more advanced state of organization than Nuneaton : 
the proportion of poor was the same, and the demand for their 
labour was affected in precisely the same manner as in the case of 
Nuneaton; but the Guardians, instead of administering relief to 
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all who applied for it, without subjecting the applicant to any test, 
pursued a wiser course, and met the applications of the weavers 
who pleaded want of work, by offering them employment at a 
hand corn-mill with which the workhouse was provided. Relief 
was only given in return for three or four days’ consecutive labour. 
The consequence was that the expenditure in relief to the out-poor 
was 61/. per week less in the Foleshill than in the Nuneaton 
Union ; and there were only 90 inmates in the Foleshill work- 
house, while in that of Nuneaton there were 132. Instead of 
there being 204 able-bodied persons relieved during that quarter 
only thirty-two made applications in the Foleshill Union, and 
these being met by an offer of the housg or employment at the 
mill, it was only accepted by eight persons. “1 contend,” says 
Mr. Earle, the Assistant Commissioner in charge of these 
Unions, ‘That the practice to which the Foleshill Guardians 
were enabled to adhere was not only efficacious in deterring and 
detecting imposition, but in reality was much more humane than 
that adopted by tie Nuneaton Board ; for at the latter place the 
applicant's story was in two hundred instances bekeved, and in 
scarcely a single case was the relief granted sufficient in amount 
to secure the party from destitution, on the supposition that the 
story told was true. At Foleshill, on the contrary, only eight 
cases (I am confining myself to able-bodied weavers out of employ) 
‘were relieved ; but in each of these the amount of relief was fully 


‘adequate to the alleged wants of the recipient.” 


In Spitalfields, the Report states that “the provisions of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act have been found as applicable and as 
useful in a season of great distress, as to any other district to 
which its provisions have been applied.” 

The trial to which the new system has been exposed, before 
even it was perfectly organised, shows that it is quite as well 
adapted to a manufacturing as to an agricultural population. The 
strongest evidence of the truth of this assertion is contained in the 
cases already detailed. 

In the rural Unions the amended system has been placed in 
trying circumstances in consequence of the severity of the seasons 
and the dearness of provisions. One of the tendencies of the im- 
proved administration of the Poor Law is to raise the rate of 
wages, and the employers of agricultural labour have in some 
instances conceived that the old plan of low wages and heavy rates 
Was more conducive to their interests: but the majority of the 
Boards of Guardians saw more clearly the true state of the case, 
and steadily adhered to the workhouse test as the only safe guide. 
The advantage of this policy is shown in numberless instances in 
the Report of the Commissioners. The following extracts are 
especially deserving of attention :— 


« At the Board-day (Andover Union) on the 24th of September last, 
fifteen able-bodied labourers appeared as applicants for an allowance as 
paupers ; they were the first who had been thrown out of employment in 
consequence of the cessation of labour in the harvest-field. These men 
came all-from Long Parish. As it was the first occasion, at that period 
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of the year, on which the Guardians had been called upon to deal with 
cases of this description, and as the rule for prohibiting out-door relief to 
able-bodied paupers had not yet been applied to that Union, the Guar- 
dians requested the advice of Mr. Hawley, our Assistant-Commissioner. 
Foreseeing the danger of setting a precedent in that county for eut-door 
relief in such cases, he recommended the Guardians to offer relief in 
the workhouse to the whole of the paupers and their families. This 
advice was immediately acted upon. Not one of the labourers accepted 
the offer, thirteen procured employment in their own parish from the 
farmers, and the remaining two obtained work on the roads (also in the 
parish) at the full wages of the district. 

“This application of the workhouse as a test of destitution convinced 
the Guardians of the soundness: of the principle, and during the period 
which elapsed between its adoption and a visit which Mr. Hawley paid 
to them on the 3rd of December, he fvund that orders for the house had 
been issued to upwards of four hundred labourers and their families, only 
seven of whom had accepted them. 

“ The rule prohibiting out-door relief to able-bodied males had been 
applied to nearly all the Unions in Sussex, no relaxation having taken 
place except in a few cases, under peculiar circumstances, and with our 
sanction. But on the fitth day after the snow had set in, in December 
last, which was Board-day at Cuckfield, no less than one hundred and 
forty-nine applications for relief were made to the Guardians of that 
Union, by able-bodied labourers, thrown, as they alleged, out of employ- 
ment, and suffering distress in consequence of the inclemency of the 
weather. To afew of these the Guardians gave a trifling relief in flour, 
as cases of urgent necessity, but to one hundred and eighteen the work- 
house was unhesitatingly offered. Of these offers only sta were accepted. 
On the following Board-day sixty applications were made, to every oue of 
which the workhouse was offered. Of this party five only entered it, and 
came in on the evening of the Board-day. But three, on being set to 
work at the corn-mill to grind corn for the consumption of the house, gave 
notice of their intention to leave it, which they did on the second day. 

The total number of able-bodied men in the Cuckfield workhouse during 
ms snow was twenty, and of these fifteen left it on Friday the 12th of 
anuary.” 

‘Applications reached the Commissioners from some of the 
Boards soliciting a relaxation of the rule prohibiting out-door 
relief. A circular was sent in reply, justifying their refusal of 
this request, in the clearest manner, by a reference to first prin- 
ciples, 

The feeling is general amongst the farmers that wages are 
raised through the instrumentality of the new law, and hence ori- 
ginates the desire to resort to the allowance system. That wages 
are higher is nothing more than a legitimate consequence of the 
re-distribution of the fund for the employment of labour. Buteven 
if the sum formerly paid in rates had been diverted into some 
other different channel, it would follow that the services of the 
labourer, being rendered with more good-will, are of much greater 
value, and therefore deserving of a larger reward. Those whe 
are charged with the administration of the New Poor Law 
have sometimes complained that its provisions are thoughtlessly 
introduced at the most inconvenient season, thereby causing 
much unnecessary distress. But on these occasions, it may safely 
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Hh be asserted, the proceedings of the Commissioners are directed 
by humane and benevolent motives, although, judging super- 
ficially, the contrary feeling might be supposed to actuate 
them. Just at the time when the wages of the labourers are 
reduced, it ntight seem cruel to prohibit all out-door relief to the 
able-bodied ; and for this the Commissioners have been heavily 
blamed, with what justice we shall see from the following facts :— 
** Towards the end of November the Guardians of the Highworth 
| and Swindon Unions, who had scarcely commenced acting upon 
the order for withholding out-door relief from able-bodied males, 
f received in one day applications for relief, in aid of wages, from 
at nineteen able-bodied labourers, who with their wives and families 
' numbered about ninety-five persons. The Guardians had the 
; firmness and judgment not to relax in their determination. All 
i were offered the house. Rather, however, than incur the heavy 
rt expense of their maintenance there, the farmers of the parish to 
which they belonged (for nearly all belonged to one place, where 
an effort was making to reduce the already low rate of wages) in 
a few hours agreed to increase their wages ; and only four or five 
families ultimately came into the house.” Thus the attempt to 
pauperise the labourers by throwing a portion of the cost of their 
maintenance on rate-payers, who perhaps did not require labour, 
was frustrated. It is gratifying to learn that employment has 
been abundant for all who possess honesty and skill. In Sussex, 
even before the snow had melted, in January, the Guardians of 
the Bradfield (Sussex) Union declared that they “knew of no 
men out of employment, whose character was not so notoriously 
bad, that the farmers would not venture to set them to work ; and 
they also were very few in number.” In the Suffolk district, Dr. 
Kay, the Assistant Commissioner, relates that the extraordinary 
fall of snow had ‘“‘a very slight effect upon the numbers relieved 
in the Union workhouses, the total increase in the course of an 
entire month, in the depth of the winter season, being barely 200 
persons of all classes, in a population of 336,166, or about one 
apa in 1700.” In twelve Unions in Kent, comprising a popu- 
ation of 168,096, the increase of the able-bodied paupers was only 
twenty-eight in the whole district, notwithstanding the epidemic 
was fearfully prevalent. Under the old system the numbers 
claiming relief would have been great beyond precedent; but the 
amended system of administration preserved the labourers from 
this state of degrading de}.2ndence, and the saving effected in 
rates enabled the farmers to act in a spirit of accommodation 
during this trying period. -Mr. Hall, an Assistant-Commissioner, 
ascertained that, before being formed into Union, the three pa- 
rishes of Lambourne, Hungerford, and Ramsbury supported, 
during every winter, more than 300 able-bodied men, of whom 
one-half might be men with families; and he says that, in the 
Union (Hungerford) comprising these three parishes and fifteen 
others, the number of able-bodied men relieved during the winter 
of 1836-7 was eight, there being in all only twenty-one men whom 
the Guardians would permit to be set. to work at the hand corn- 
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mill. Inthe Royston Union, in the winter of 1834, the number 
of able-bodied men maintained during the winter out of the poor- 
rates was 361, whereas, in the month of December, 1836, there 
were only twelve applications “ for work or money.” Col. Wade, 
the Assistant-Commissioner, states that all these had orders for 
the house, which were accepted by seven individuals, two of whom 
stayed two days, three three days, and two seven days each. 
* Out-door allowance for lost time” used to be demanded with 
insolence, and the farmers connived at the practice, as they were 
enabled to turn off the labourers at a moment’s notice without in- 
convenience to themselves; but the motives both of the farmer 
and the labourer have been brought into a more satisfactory course 
of action. The farmer is anxious toretain the industrious labourer 
in his employment, and will exert himself to find work; and the 
labourer, thrown more upon his own resources, puts forth energies 
which it might be supposed, from his previous state of apathy, he 
_ did not possess. Mr. Gulson, an Assistant-Commissioner, adduces 
a fact in proof of the latter assertion :— 


“ On Thursday, the 29th of December, the frost having continued and 
become more intense, Mr. was not a little surprised to find his. 
drainers again at work, and proceeding 7 as well as before the frost.. 
He went to them and said, ‘ Howis this? It appears you can go on. 
very well, notwithstanding the weather.’ ‘ Yes,’ rejoined the men, ‘ we 
have found it out this moming.” ‘ Why, then, said Mr. ——————- ‘ were 
you absent on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday ?’ - ‘ Because, added 
they, ‘ we thought we could not go on; but as we cannot obtain relief as. 
we used to do, necessity has made us try, and we have this morning dis-. 
covered that we can proceed with the draining without much difficulty.’ 


The Commissioners have issued some new forms relative to. 
parochial emigration to Canada. The average cost of despatching. 
emigrants is 5/. 9s.5d. The cost of migration from the agricul-- 
tural to the manufacturing districts has been 17. 16s. 84d. per head._ 
Above 2000 individuals have migrated from one county. Returns. 
are given in the Appendix referring to this fact, and showing— | 


“ That the overstocked labour market in the county of Suffolk has 
been relieved of families comprising upwards of two thousand individuals, 
2. OF this number 1675 were paupers in the receipt of parochial relief, 
all of whom, with the exception of the sixteen families, who from sickness. 
or other causes are still needing and receiving assistance, have been 
rescued from a degrading state of pauperism to independent self-sup- 
ported labourers.—3. The total amount paid in relief to these families 
for the twelve months preceding their migration was 1953/. 19s. 3}d. 
The relief afforded since migration has been 65/. 4s. 7d. showing a dimi- 
nution of 1688/. 14s.83d¢. ‘This has been effected at a cost for outfit and 
journey of 36817. 14s. 14d. The latter (the journey) would, as nearly as 
t can calculate, amount to about 1500/.,, certainly not to more than 
16817. 14s. 14d. ; the remainmg sum of 2000/. has therefore been posi- 
tively expended in adding to the personal comforts of the migrants, in 
clothing, furniture, or other necessaries, and affords, I think, another 
proof that while u/timate benefit to the rate-payers has nut been disre- 
garded, immediate advantage to the migrants — been the 
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main object for which their migration has been encouraged—4, The 
policy as well as the humanity of the interference of the Commission in 

viding for the employment of the migrants previous to their migration, 
is most clearly and forcibly evinced in the simple fact that out of 1660 
individuals who migrated from Suffolk with contracts, but 53 have returned 
to their parishes, while out of only 345 who migrated wxthout contracts, 59 
have returned. As an illustration of the pauperised condition of many 
of the migrant families previous to their migration, it may be stated, that 
from cue Union only (the Hoxne) there migrated:—1 family that had 
‘been chargeable 30 years; 1 23 years; 321 years; 2 20 years; 1 18 
years; 2 16 years; 1 14 years; and 2 12 years; not one of whom has 
received assistance since migrating.” 

Since the last Report the Commissioners have introduced the 
new law into the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, where, as it was alleged, there existed no necessity for 
altering the system already in operation. This inference does not 
‘appear to have been well founded. Although in these two 
counties attempts had long since been made to improve the admi- 
nistration of the law, yet, from the want of some central control, 
other evils were the consequence of the change. In the populous 
manufacturing districts, the institution of the office of unpaid 
annual overseer had given way to paid overseers, and an establish- 
ment of paid officers. Local Boards had been formed under 
private acts; and these departures from the practice of the south 
of England had to a certain extent been of great benefit. Nothing 
seemed wanting but the action of an authority, whose vigilance 
‘should correct local errors, and secure the uniform operation of 


correct principles. This power did not exist, and the attempts at 


improvement were in consequence less successful than they other- 
wise would have been. Mr. Power, an Assistant-Commissioner, 
gives the following summary of facts, illustrating the old admini- 
stration of the poor law in Lancashire and Yorkshire :— 


“In 10 of the Lancashire Unions, containing altogether 162 townships, 
there are 157 assistant overseers, besides collectors of rates, and vestry or 
town clerks, which offices are frequently filled by distinct and separate per- 
sons. The total amount of salaries of all these officers is 7407/. per annum, 
exclusive of journeys where such charges are allowed.—2. In 12 Unions of 
the same county, containing 216 townships, there appear to be 57 work- 
houses.and poorhouses, capable of containing altogether 5976 inmates ; 
the actual number of inmates at the time of inquiry being 2421, Of 
these 57 workhouses there are in the whole 91 superintendents, main- 
tained and paid at an annual cost of 25367. There is an average, there- 
fore, of about 26 inmates to each superintendent ; the cost of superin- 
tendence averaging considerably more than 1/. per head. 3. In five 
Unions of the West Riding of York, containing 74 townships, there are, 
besides collectors of rates and vestry or town clerks, 65 assistant overseers : 
the total amount of all the salaries, including those of collectors and v 
clerks, being 2244/., exclusive of journeys.—4. In the same Unions there 
appear to be altogether 33 workhouses or poorhouses, capable of containing 
2051 inmates ; the actual. number of inmates at the time of inquiry being 
637. Of these 38 workhouses or poorhouses there are 53 superintendents, 
maintained and paid at a cost of 1256/. perannum; there is an average, 
therefore, of about 12 inmates to each superintendent; the cost.of superin- 
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tendence averaging very nearly 2/, per head.—5. Several of the 
enumerated are without superintendence—6. The greater part of the 
townships not having workhouses, use those of neighbouring townships. 
—7. Some inconsiderable portion of the townships are without resert te 
any workhouse.” 


The Principality of Wales is another portion of the country in 
which it was said poor law reform was not needed. Numerous 
facts brought under the notice of the Commissioners induce them 
to state in their Report that “ it is in Wales we could most easily 
and most abundantly collect” “ proofs of a lax administration of the 
law, and instances of unjustifiable application of money raised for 
the relief of the poor.” ‘ Able-bodied pauperism prevails in many 
forms, and to a great extent.” In thirteen Unions in South Wales, 
the number of able-bodied paupers receiving relief was 4974; and 
in these Unions relief in the shape of payment of rent was given 
to the amount of 5962/. per annum. “ Rent has been paid for 
farmers renting from 10/. to 12/. per year.” In Trayan Glare (a 
hamlet of Liywill, county Brecon) 11/. a year was paid for a 
fulling mill occupied by a pauper, besides occasional charges for 
repairs and taxes. In North Wales, “ the payment of rents out 
of the rates is nearly universal. In many parishes it is extended 
to nearly all the married labourers. In Llanidloes, out of 20002. 
a year spent on the poor, nearly 800/., and in Bodidern, out of 
360/., 1137. are thus exhausted.” Paupers are thus a more desi- 
rable class of tenants than independent labourers; rents are en- 
hanced ; and a variety of other evils are the consequence of this 
loose and profligate expenditure of the rates. In one county in 
South Wales, 1 in every 59 persons (according to the census of 
1831) is a bastard maintained by the parish to which it belongs ; 
and while in England the proportion of illegimate children thus 
supported is 1 in 215 of the population, in Wales it is 1 in 139.” 

in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and in Wales, as in every other 
part of the country, the new law will maintain good, and correct 
evil practices. In Wales, the Commissioners confidently expect 
that ‘‘ the organization of Boards of Guardians will tend to raise 
the character of Welsh farmers and yeomen, by accustoming them 
to the transaction of business, and by habituating them to act 
openly and in public, under circumstances in which conduct is 
scrutinised and character formed.” 

It is not the actual sum expended in relief, but the numbers 
_ who are pauperised, which is of the greatest consequence; but 
under a proper system of administration the amount expended is 
indicative of the number of recipients. A table is given in the 
Report, showing that in 4082 parishes, containing a population 
of 2,722,349, the expenditure of which was formerly 2,189,810. 
per annum, or 16s. 1d. per head, areduction had been effected in 
the year ending March 25th, 1837, amounting to 1,002,4642, 
thus making the annual expenditure 1,187,364/., or] 8s. 73d. 
per head. e saving effected is 46 per cent., a very large por- 
tion of which is dispensed in higher wages, None of it is the 
result of a system of grinding the poor. There is not a Board of 
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Guardians in the country which does not contemplate the reduction 
of parochial rates with the same feelings as those expressed by 
the Guardians of the Hartismere Union, who refer to the reduction 
in the rates “ with feelings of honest satisfaction ; for, while the 
idle and improvident have been taught the necessity of adopting 
different habits, the assistance to the aged and to the infirm has 
generally increased, and the wants of the sick are more liberally 
attended to. And they, the Guardians of the Union, would deem 
it a lasting reproach to them, as men and Christians, had they 
ever, knowingly and willingly, endeavoured to accomplish this 
reduction by any single act of oppression towards the really desti- 
tute and deserving poor.” Medical relief is placed upun a footing 
which is well calculated to ensure complete attention to each case. 
** The medical officers of the Union (it is observed in the Report) 
are now under the superintendence of the leading persons of the 
district, who, as elected or ex officio Guardians, compose the local 
Boards.{ ,To these the medical officer is responsible in his character 
as a practitioner. He is dismissible also on any well-authenticated 
complaint to this Board. He is required to report to the Guardians 
his visits to his patients in the workhouse. He is, as a further 
security, required to register the particulars of each case, the cha- 
racter of the disease and of its treatment. © These records serve as 
a guide to the Guardians in the administration of relief, and we are 
assured that they will become available as a valuable body of 
medical statistics.” 

A table is given in the Appendix which shows the s/atus of each 
medical officer employed in the various Unions in the month of 
July. The number of medical officers was 1830; 9 of whom were 
physicians only ; 294 surgeons only ; 316 Licentiates of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company only ; 201 legalised practitioners under 55 George 
III., cap. 194 (1815); 14 physicians, surgeons and apothecaries ; 
19 physicians and surgeons; 2 physicians and apothecaries; 914 
— and apothecaries ; 6 surgeons in the army; 23 surgeons 
in the navy ; 27 practising without a license or diploma, and not 
specified as acting prior to 1815; and 5 practitioners have not 
answered the Commissioners’ queries. Of the above number the 
proportion of medical officers under 5 years’ standing is 262 or jth; 
of 5 and under 10 years standing, 415, or nearly th; and of 10 
years’ standing and upwards there are 1120, or jrds. 

- The Commissioners, towards the conclusion of their Report, after 
having taken a review of their manifold and extended labours, 
thus gxpress themselves :—‘‘ We are upheld by the confident per- 
suasion, which every day’s experience tends in our opinion to 


confirm, that not to the rate-payer only, but to the labouring - 


classes themselves, the provisions of the new law continue to be 
productive of the greatest benefits.” 
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XIV.—_STEAM NAVIGATION. 


‘“* A Goon motion is never lost.” So said Franklin, and experi- 
ence teaches us, that in thus speaking, he exhibited his usual 
wise perception. It frequently—we may say, it most generally— _ 
has happened, that with regard to great improvements, some 
gifted spirits have been found in advance of their age, whose sug- 
gestions have in after-years been proved erroneous only in respect 
of the time in which they were put forth. 

The application of steam-power to the purpose of propelling 
vessels through the water was suggested by Jonathan Hulls one 
hundred years ago; but this adaptation, which has now become so 
common that it ceases to command the public admiration or atten- 
tion, was so far from meeting with assent on the part even of men of 
science, that every one among us who has now arrived at the meri- 
dian of life is old enough to remember the scoffing and ridicule 
which met the endeavours of those enterprising men who first 
attempted to reduce the suggestion to practice. He whoonly a 
quarter of a century ago ventured to advocate this application of 
the steam-engine, was looked upon as an enthusiast or a dreamer, 
Naval men, especially, whose opinion was thought to be the most 
entitled to attention upon such a subject, were loud and decided in 
their incredulity, and it needed more than a common share of con- 
fidence to persevere when all the world was in opposition. How 
wisely that confidence was given we need not now stop to declare. 
How rapidly that opposition has been turned to admiration and imi- 
tation will be seen from the accompanying tables. Let any unac- 
quainted with the history of this branch of steam achievement, take 
his station on the margin of the Thames near to London Bridge, and 
watch the incessant arrival and departure throughout the day of 
steam-vessels loaded with passengers from various parts, and he 
would find it difficult to conceive that the first steam-vessel built 
within the United Kingdom dates from no earlier a period than 1814. 
In little more than 20 years, this invention has produced a greater 
effect upon the personal and social habits of this country than has 
been brought about in a century by any other invention that wecan 
call to mind. How many families that, but for the easy and cheap 
means of locomotion thus afforded, must have remained shut up in 
‘crowded cities, are now enabled to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to make a cheap journey in search of health and recreation ! 
How many are there who, so long as it was necessary to undertake 
along and toilsome and expensive land-journey for the purpose, 
never thought of passing over to the Continent, now go to enlarge 
their mind and sympathies, by learning that all excellence is not 
centred and confined within the limits of their native land! Can 
it be necessary to point out the physical and moral benefits that 
have sprung from this altered state of things, which, by its ten- 
dency to multiply the relations of one people with another, has-had 
a powerful influence in removing the probabilities of war ? 

We now take it quite as a matter of course, that if we embark 
on board a steam-packet we shall arrive at any given place by a 
certain hour; and if by any mischance we should be delayed for 
one or two hours beyond the accustomed time, we think ourselves 
justified in exhibiting impatience and dissatisfaction. ‘The un. 
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certainty of waves and wind” has ceased to be a proverb, and it is 
mecessary to recall to mind the difficulties and disadvantages from 
which steam navigation has relieved the voyager, in order fairly to 
estimate thecontrast. The following paragraph, taken from a pro- 
vincial journal, places in so strong a point of view some of the 
advantages we owe to steam navigation, that we are tempted to 
give it insertion :— 

‘“Itis scarcely half a century ago since the tilt-boats for the 
conveyance of passengers to and from London to Gravesend were, 
‘in shape and speed, just what the Trinity-house ballast-lighters are 
‘at present, and taking four tides and more for the completion of the 
voyage. They were succeeded by the Dundee boats, which were, 
as fast sailers, both the wonder and admiration of all who witnessed 
the improvement. They, however, were of the most inconvenient 
nature,as the passengers were frequently not only called upon to 
embark in the middle of the night, in order to have the first of the 
flood, and after tacking and beating about, together with sometimes 
too much wind, sometimes too little wind, or none at all, besides 
being huddled in a low inconvenient cabin, were frequently, after 
being six or eight hours on the water, compelled to land at Wool- 
wich, Blackwall, or Greenwich, and then have to find their way in 
the best manner they could to the metropolis. At length the pro- 
, ae of science introduced steam for the ferry, which, however, at 

st generally took from five to seven hours to arrive in London, a 
length of time it was considered a desideratum to lessen. On 
Sunday last, the Diamond steam-packet started from the Gravesend 
Pier at 4 p.m., landed her passengers in London and ‘returned, 
and at 9 minutes before 8 o'clock was again at her moorings off the 
town-pier; thus performing the two voyages, a distance of 64 miles, 
in 3 hours and 51 minutes, including stoppages.” 

The influence which this facility and certainty have had in 
causing folks to quit their homes, may be judged from the fact 
ascertained by the collector of the pier dues at Gravesend, that the 
number of persons conveyed by steam-vessels between that town 
and London in 1835, amounted to 670,452. Most assuredly, not 
one in a hundred of these persons would have been led to make 
use of one of the Dundee boats above described. It may further 
be stated, that it was given in evidence before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1836, that 1,057,000 passengers pass Black- 
wall in steam-vessels in the course of the year, and this number is 
constantly increasing. 

For some years after their first employment, the use of steam- 
vessels was limited to the carrying of passengers. It was not until 
1820that they were used for the conveyance of merchandise, and 
two years more had elapsed before they” were engaged in trading 
with foreign countries. It will be seen from the subjoined tables, 
how extremely rapid has been the extension of this means of con- 
veyance. The whole amount of steam tonnage employed for trading 
purposes, as shown in the aggregate results of the repeated voy- 
ages durmg the year, amounted in 1820 to 505 tons ; in 1821 it 
amounted to 36,194 tons; in 1822, to 101,744 tons ; and thus pro- 
ceeding, reached in 1836 the enormous amount of 5,429,226 tons. 
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(See p. 114) The activity which characterises this branch of na- 
vigation may be judged by the fact, that the total amount of steam 
tonnage belonging to the United Kingdom, in 1836, was under 
60,000 tons, some part of which is still exclusively employed in 
carrying passengers. (See p. 113.) 

The following tables do not include steam-vessels employed by 
the government, many of which are engaged as packets for the 
conveyance of letters. Between England and Ireland this service 
is wholly performed by means of steam-vessels. The mails to 
Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean, are also thus conveyed. 
For many years the letters between Dover and Calais have not 
been entrusted to the uncertain agency of the wind. The mails to 


our West India colonies are still conveyed in sailing-vessels; but — 


steam-boats are employed on this service between the islands, and 
the sailing-packets have not for some time proceeded farther to 
leeward than the island of St. Thomas, where they are met by 
steam-vessels which convey the letters to and from Jamaica, by 
which means the intercourse with the mother country is greatly 
accelerated. Letters to India are sent in steam-packets by way 
of the Mediterranean to Alexandria, and after a short land journ 

are put on board another steam-packet and taken down the Red 
Sea to Bombay. By this route the distance between London and 
Bombay is accomplished in 60 days; but this time may be still 
further economised by transmitting the letters across France to 
Marseilles, whence they are taken, also in steam-vessels, to Alex- 
andria. The same means are, of course, made available for the 


transmission of letters from India. This great undertaking is as — 


yet only in its infancy, and is conducted through the agency of a 
Spirited individual; but a plan is now being organised by govern- 
ment and the East India Compass which will give every possible 
facility and certainty to this most important branch of commercial 
intercourse. This plan will, of course, be adopted for the convey- 
ance of passengers as well as letters, and the voyage to and from 
Bengal will thenceforward present no greater difficulties, nor con- 
sume any longer time, than the ordinary passage between Jamaica 
and England. 

Preparations on a gigantic scale are now in a state of great for- 
wardness for trying an experiment in steam navigation, which has 
been the subject of much controversy among scientific men. Ships 
of an enormous size, furnished with steam power equal to the force 
of 400 horses and upwards, will, before our next volume shall be 
prepared, have probably decided the question whether this descrip- 


tion of vessels can, in the present state of our knowledge, profitably | 


engage in transatlantic voyages. It is possible that these attempts 
may fail, a result which is indeed predicted by high authorities on 
this subject. -We are more sanguine in our hopes; but should 
these be disappointed, we cannot, if we are to judge from our past 
progress, doubt that longer experience, and a further application of 
inventive genius, will, at no very distant day, render practicable 
and profitable ay this means the longest voyages in which the ad- 
venturous spirit of man will lead him to embark. — 
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No. 3—An Account of the Numper.and Tonnace of STEAm- 
VxssELs, distinguishing the Countries to which they belonged, 
which Entered the Ports of the Untrep Kin@pom and Cleared 
from the same, in each Year from 1814 to 1836; distinguishing 
those Vessels Employed in the Coasting Trade from those En- 
gaged in Foreign Voyages. The account of Tonnage includes 

e aggregate of repeated voyages during the year. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
Countries 


to which the 
Years* Coasting Trade. Foreign Voyages. 
belonged. 


Inwards. Outwards. Inwards. Outwards. 


Ships; Tons. Ships! Tons. {Ships Tons. |Ships) Tons. 
1820 | United Kgdm. 9 505 
1821 Ditto. 188 20,028 158 6,166) .. | .. 
1822 | United Kgdm.| 215, 31,596, 9-295) 42,743 159 14,497). 
France . . ee oe 10, 520 
1823 | United Kedm.| 434, 55,146 647) 73,4249 129 8,942 


1834 | United Kgdm.| 888 124,073 1,197) 1471523] 139, 10,89: 


ee ee ee 6) 8 416 
1825 1,666; 257,734 1,946) 279,384 186 16,155) 256 19,685 


1826 | United Kgdm | 2,810) 452,995, 3,833| 518,696 | 334 32,631] 268 97,206 


1827 | United Kgdm.| 4,404) 7370201 5,617} 820,261 | 507935} 439 477309 
»» | France . .. 74 4,55} 43 2,566 
1838 | United Kgdm | 5,591) 9143414 0,008,634 482 472 51,887 


1829 | United Kgdm.| 5,792) 978,981) 6,875|1,066,041 | 497 51,754} 428 47,480 
ee os 2 21, 1,206 


France . . 

1830 | United Kgdm.| 6,796)1,073,506 6,765)1,078,100 | 560 62,613, 475 54,372 
France . we 19 1,318) 1,922 
1831 | United Kgdm.| 7,072 1,161,012; 7,037)1,153,050 7 65,946) 563 67,930 


»» | France . os 60 4,320} 19, 1,368 
Holland ee ee ee ee 25 7,025 38, 10,678 
1832 | United Kgdm.| 7,769)1,256,805, 7,732|1,255,436 | 537 71,493 564 73,898 
oe | France ee 66 4,752) 35 2,520 


ee oe ee 8 
1833 | United Kgam. 9,083]1,518,159 | 681 704/109" 639 
| France . «- ae 47 2,584, 29 2,108 
1834 | United Kgdm./|10,077|1,761,752, 9,972)1,749,698 | 988 146,720) 896 137,607 
France e. ee ee 73 19, 1,378 
Holland . . 11 3,091) 38 10,640 
1835 | United Kgdm. /11,238 2,186 600 11,118'2,170,971 [1,015 170,151 1,146 189,305 
France . e. ee ee | ee 38. 906 
Holland ee oe ee 18 5,058 39) 10,920 
1836 | United Kgdm./12,988 2,528 216 12,634)2 468,327 11,122 195,722 1,225 202,499 
29 France ee ee ee oe | oe 121 9,265 
Holland e ee ee fe 10,948 67 14,249 


* Steam-Vessels were not employed in this kingdom for the conveyance of mer- 
chandise before the year 1820. Tue above account is exclusive of Vessels in ballast 
or with passengers only ; which are nut required to enter at the Custom- House. 
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XV.—NEW SYSTEM OF TWOPENNY POST. 


Tue “ Ninth Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Management of the Post-Office Department,” with the 
evidence appended, is an interesting document, and is rendered 
more so by the recommendation contained in it, from the com- 
missioners, of permitting as an experiment, “the free circulation 
of letters by the twopenny post under stamped covers.’ The 
following is an abstract of the Report, and a portion of the evidence 
and papers in the Appendix :— 

The establishment of a post for the delivery of letters in 
and around London originated from the enterprise of a private 
individual, about the close of the Protectorate. In a report of the 
Pestmasters-general to the Lord High Treasurer, in 1702, they 
say,—“ In obedience to your lordship’s order of reference of Mr. 
William Dowckra’s petition, we have considered of the allegations 
therein contained, and do humbly acquaint your lordship that we 
are informed your petitioner was the person who did first set up a 
penny post; and that it being thought to interfere with the power 
granted by parliament to the Postmaster-general, a suit was com- 
menced against him by the order of the late King James, then 
Duke of York, whereupon there was a trial at the King’s Bench 
bar, and a verdict given against him, and damages found; and 
that soon after the Revolution, the petitioner did apply himself to 
the House of Commons for some consideration of his case; and 
after examination thereof, the House came to a resolution that the 
petition and case of Mr. William Dowckra, merchant, in relation to 
the penny post-office, be humbly represented and commended to 
his Majesty from this House, to relieve him therein, as to his great 
wisdom and justice shall be meet.’ Mr. Dowckra, on this recom- 
mendation, received a pension of 500/. per annum, for seven years 
from 1691, and afterwards for three years longer. In 1697, he 
was made Comptroller of the Penny Post; but it would appear that 
his enterprise in starting the post was better than his management 
of it, for he was dismissed in 1700, in consequence of complaints 
against him. The complaints set forth, that “Hee hath removed 
the general penny post from Cornhill, a place most proper, being 
near the ‘Change, and in the heart of the citty, to a more remote 
place altogether improper, whereby the messengers’ walks are al- 
tered from one to two houres, so that letters are thereby delayed for 
some hours, to the great hindrance of business and fatigue to the 
poor messengers, and 100/. charges to His Majesty to fit his house 
for his own convenience. Hee forbids the taking in any bandboxes 
(except very small), and all parcels above a pound, which, when 
they were taken, did bring in considerable advantage to the office, 
they being now at great charge sent by porters in the citty, and 
coaches and watermen into the country, which formerly went by 

nny-post messengers much cheaper and more satisfactorily. 

ee stops, under spetious pretences, most parcells that are taken 
in, which is great damage to tradesmen by loosing their customers 
or spoiling their goods; and many times hazard the life of the 
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patient, when physick sent by a doctor “or an apothecary.” Other 
complaints charged him with opening and detaining letters, &c. 

A Mr. Povey set up a private post in 1708, under the name of 
the Halfpenny Carriage, and appointed receiving houses and 
persons to collect and deliver letters for hire within the city of 
London, Southwark, and Westminster. But this attempt was 
suppressed by the post-office authorities. 
The commissioners say that the regulations under which letters 
were conveyed by the penny post cannot be clearly ascertained 
from the records of the department. No limit appears to have been 
assigned to the weight of the parcels and packets, although it was 
required that they should not exceed 10/. in value, from which it 
may be inferred that the office was held responsible to that amount 
for their safe delivery. The conveyance of parcels continued down 
to 1765, when it was enacted jby the 5 Geo. III. c. 25, that no 
packet exceeding the weight of four ounces should be carried by 
the penny post, unless it had first passed or was intended to pass 
by the general post. | 

From the first establishment of the penny post down to the year 
1794 the postage was paid in advance. The delivery of letters was 
originally confined to the city of London, Southwark, and West- 
minster; but it was extended to the towns and villages round 
London on the application of the inhabitants, who voluntarily 
agreed to pay an additional penny on the receipt of their letters. 
This additional penny was for some time a perquisite of the mes- 
sengers; but, from 1687, it was carried to the account of the 
revenue. 
The charge of this additional penny was not authorised by law 
till 1727. In an account of the “grossand neat produce“of the 
second penny by the letters taken in by the several receivers of the 
penny-post office in London, which were directed and delivered to 
sundry persons in the country,” the gross produce in 1687 is stated 
at 326/. 4s. 9d. ; in 1690, as 3147. 10s. 1d.; in 1692, as 3387. 145. 
J1d. ; in 1700 it was 3582. 1s. 7d.; and in 1702, 3612. 6s. 7d. 
The penny post became a twopenny post in 1801, under the 
41 Geo. III. c. 7, and in 1605, the postage on letters delivered 
beyond the limits of the city of London, Southwark, and West- 
minster, was advanced to threepence. In 1831, the boundaries of 
the twopenny post were extended to include all places within three 
miles of the general post-office ; and, in 1833, the boundaries of the 
threepenny post were extended to places not exceeding twelve miles. 

Since the commencement of the present century,—that is, from 
the time that the penny post was converted intoa twopenny post,— 
the gross annual receipts of the establishment have been gradually 
augmented from 54,8932. to 120,801/., which was the amount for the 
year ended 5th January, 1837. The charges of collection on this 
latter sum amounted to 47,466. There are 209 twopenny post 
receiving houses within the three-mile boundary, and 194 within 
the threepenny-post boundary. The keepers of the receiving 
houses are shopkeepers; they used to be paid according to the 
number of letters received; but they now have fixed salaries, 
according to the duty performed, and the situation. Some of 
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these annual payments are very small, as low as 5/., and vary- 
ing from that up to 407. In one instance, a salary of 100J. is paid ; 
this is for a receiving house in Cornhill, which sends to the general 
office from 1500 to 1700 letters aday. The total annual expense 
of the 209 twopenny-post receiving houses is 3,3382. An account 
exhibits the number of letters collected from these receiving houses 
in four weeks,—they amount to 841,674. The following exhibits 
the number of letters on two particular days, selected as being 
considered “heavy” days; the reader will remark the proportion of 
the total number of Jetters for the day which are posted in the 
afternoon, intended for delivery by the seven o'clock dispatch :— 
Number of letters put into the twopenny post-offices in January 
9th and 23rd, 1837 :— 
January the 9th. 
Five o'clock Collection. Total for the Day. 

Country..... 8,541 

2,888 


20,368 52,619 
January the 23rd. 
Five o'clock Collection. Total for the Day. 


Country..... 6,810. 10,499 
Window..... 2,595 


22,323 58,471 
" A considerable portion of the evidence given before the Com- 
missioners related to plans for the acceleration of the delivery of 
letters by the twopenny post. Up to November 14, 1837, the aver- 
age time which was occupied before an answer could be received 
to a letter put into the receiving house between eight a.m. and seven 
P.M. was 143 hours; and the average period between the receipt and 
delivery of a letter was about 53 hours. There were six deliveries 
daily, at 8, 10, and 12 o'clock, a.m.; and 3, 5, and 7 o'clock, P.M., 
the collections being made from the different receiving houses 
two hours before each delivery, with the exception of that for the 
first, which is made at eight the previous evening. From two 
o'clock till five, a period when the number of letters posted is pro- 
bably greater than at any other time (as appears from the account 
given above), there was no delivery, and the last collection of 
letters was made at five o'clock, whilst letters from the general- 
post receiving houses are not collected till six. The Commis- 
sioners proposed that the deliveries shall, in future, be every 
second hour, from eight a.m. until eight p.m., and that the collec- 
tions shall be made at the same hours, viz., at 8, 10, and 12, a.m. 
and 2, 4,6, and 8, p.m. This recommendation has been car- 
ried into effect. The alteration began on the 14th of November 
last; and the inhabitants of the metropolis are now enjoying the 
benefit of the Commissioners’ suggestion. The riding work of the 
twopenny-post office is now provided for, under contract, at an ex- 
pense of 74d. per double mile for the horse posts, and 74d. for mail- 
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carts. The wages of the riders and drivers, and the expense of the 
carts, are defrayed by the contractor, who undertakes to convey the 
bags at the rate of eight miles an hour. The total sum paid for 
this service in 1836 was 4,107/. The commissioners suggest that, 
in many cases, the short stages and omnibuses now running in 
and around London could be more efficiently and cheaply em- 
ployed for the purpose of conveying the letter-bags; and several 
omnibus proprietors, examined by the commissioners, expressed 
great willingness to undertake the service for a small remuneration 
and to bind themselves to perform it with regularity. 

There is a system of registration for letters containing specie 
transmitted through the twopenny post. Persons wishing to send 
money are desired to give their letters in charge to the receiver, 
who enters the address upon the bill, where a blank space is left 
for the purpose. The officer who takes the collection is responsible 
for every letter so entered, and passes it to the money clerk, who 
enters it in the book, and the letter carrier who delivers it signs that 
book. There is no additional charge for registration ; but letters 
containing bank notes and drafts are not registered. The reason 
assigned for this is, that there is no means of ascertaining the truth 
of the statement of the party delivering it in, and that it would 
open a door for registration of letters over which there could be no 
check. The superintending president of.the twopenny post is 
asked,—‘*‘ Is there a great loss of letters in the twopenny post de- 
partment ?"—“ I am sorry to say,” he answers, “ there are many 
losses, and I fear there will always be while bank notes pass through 
the office in the way they do.” “Are large sums frequently 
transmitted through the twopenny post ?”—“ No, not large sums ; 
sometimes there may be 50/. or 100/. in a letter; but mostly much 
smaller sums.” Another officer is asked, “If a person wishes to 
force you to register a letter now, he has only to puta halfpenny in 
it, and then it must be registered ?”—“ Exactly so.” “Is that 
done at all?”—* It is occasionally done; letters with farthings are 
sometimes registered.”” The number of registered money letters 
passed through the twopenny post on the 30th of January, 1837, 
was 468. 


A Rerurn of the Number of Applications made for Missing Letters at 

_ the Twopenny Post-office in each of the last Taree Years, and showing 
the Number of Cases where it was alleged that these Letters contained 
Property, the Amount which it was stated they contained, and also the 
Number of Letters and the Amount of Property recovered. 


Date Number of Cases Number of 
alleged to Amount. Letters | 
Inquiries |contain Property. Recovered! 


s.d. 
1,154 6 2) 


2,358 1977 1111 


From 5th April, 1834 
to 5th April, 1835 9282 
5th April, 1835 
to } 
From 5th April, 18 
to 5th April, 1837 i 2,882 3,741 13 1 
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The weight of packets transmitted through the twopenny post 
should not exceed four ounces; all above this weight are stopped, 
and notice is sent to the person to whom they are addressed. ‘“ We 
do not run it too close,” says the superintending president; ‘‘ if it is 
within a quarter of an ounce over the weight we do not stop them; 
and many, I have no doubt, pass beyond that.’ The number of 
overweight packets stopped in 1836 was 1406. 

One of the witnesses examined by the commissioners was Rowland 
Hill, Esq., the author of “ Post-Office Reform,” a pamphlet which, 
during the past year, has attracted a considerable share of public 
attention. A large portion of his evidence related to the accelera- 
tion of the delivery of the letters transmitted through the twopenny 
post. ‘It appears to me,” says Mr. Hill, “that one cause of the 
dilatoriness of the present delivery is the attempt to treat so enor- 
mous a place as London as a single town. I think it should be 
treated as several. Suppose there were ten district offices, then 


London would be divided into ten great districts, each of which- 


would be treated as a distinct town.”” Mr. Hill’s plan requires that 
the rates of postage should be uniform, and also be paid in advance. 
A number of objections to the plan were stated by Mr. Smith, the 
superintending president of the twopenny post. He objected to 
the establishment of district offices on account of the expense ; 
and to the taking away the option from the public of paying the 
postage or leaving it to be paid by the receiver. Out of 287,908 
twopenny-post letters transmitted in a single week, only 50,955 
were postpaid in advance. The commissioners did not feel them- 
selves warranted in recommending the present adoption of Mr. 
Hill’s plan, of having district offices and hourly deliveries, in oppo- 
sition to the advice of the officer at the head of the department, 
although they intimate their own approval of it; but another por- 
tion of the. plan they have recommended for immediate experi- 
ment. The success of this experiment will mainly depend upon 
the way in which it is worked, and the light in which the sub- 
ject is understood by the public. When it is recollected that the 
success of the experiment will probably lead to the introduction 
of the plan into the general post, and perhaps effect avery great 
change in the post-office system, it will be deemed worth a little 
effort to understand it, and to act upon it. 

Without disturbing the present system of the twopenny post, 
leaving it open to the public to receive letters by it as they have 
hitherto done, at the usual rates of twopence and threepence ac- 
cording to the distance,—the commissioners propose that those who 
wish to do so should be enabled: to send letters under “ stamped 
covers.” “A few years ago,” says Mr. Hill, “ when the expediency 
of entirely abolishing the newspaper stamp, and allowing news- 
papers to pass through the Post Office for 1d. each, was under 
consideration, it was proposed by Mr. Charles Knight, the publish- 
er, that the postage on newspapers might be collected by selling 
stamped wrappers .at Id. each. Availing myself of this excellent 
suggestion, I propose the following arrangement :—Let stamped. 
covers and sheets of paper be supplied to the public from the Stam 
Office or Post Office, as may be most convenient, and sold. I 
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aiprice as to'include the postage: letters ‘so stamped might be put 
|e The-eommissioners suggest that no distinction should: be made 
‘between thei twopenny and threepenny-post boundaries as to letters 
_ sentander stamped covers,—that the stamp or envelope required for 
pfranking letters under an ounce should be charged 1d., and: from 
, one ounce to six ounces, 2d. ; and that the:stamped ¢overs should be 
. soldat the receiving houses, and by the stationers who:sell stamps. 
Pressly, of the Stamp Office, says; “The first objection 
which might be started would be the forging of the stamp. --It has 
occurred to me, however, that that might be prevented if the govern- 
‘ment manufactured a particular paper for such envelopes. There 
is a paper which has been produced to the commissioners of stamps 
for another purpose, and it is the best suggestion which occurs to 
me for the purpose, vz., by the introduction.of a silk thread-into 
the paper which it is difficult to manufacture, and very expensive, 
and, with the vigilance of the Excise, would be almost impossible to 
forge. The silk is woven in the pulp, and is written on with the 
qersien’ facility; the manufacturer is Mr. Dickinson. of the Old 
ailey.” 
Mr. Dickinson, who is an extensive and most ingenious+paper 
manufacturer, says, ‘‘The paper is manufactured with threads of 
_ silk, or cotton, or flax, as may be found necessary, im the centre of 
the sheet. I took the idea from the white strand in the government 
cordage, which is introduced for the purpose of distinction, and to 
prevent thereby the pillage of the government rope. The paper is 
_ manufactured by large and complicated machinery, for which I-took 
_ out a patent; and it could not be manufactured in a clandestine 
way, on account of the nature of the machinery, and because tie 
manufacture of paper is carried on under inspection of the Exeise.” 
r. Dickinson, in a letter to the commissioners, proposed to ‘make 
the paper with ten threads of a light blue colour running across each 
cover, so as to exhibit upon it the appearance of faint blue; lines, 
It would be easy to test the paper by scraping one of the lines, in 
~ which case the thread would become exposed in that which,was 
genuine paper. The stamped covers could be so arranged as to 
» admit of being folded in the common way, or cut to form envelopes 
- with the four corners of the paper meeting under the seal. 
The commissioners say,—‘* We are satisfied that, if the use of 
* this paper was confined exclusively to stamped covers, it would be 
almost impossible to imitate the paper, or commit any forgery 


XVI—GENERAL SURVEYS OF THE KINGDOM. 


_ As the want of any general survey of the kingdom, the defective 
state of the existing township, parochial and estate maps, and the 
inconveniences of creating partial documents only adapted for the 
particular occasions which render them necessary,-must fre- 

uently felt both by the legislature, the executive government,:and 
e community at large, it is surprising that. no general, national 
survey of the kingdom applicable to modern times should as yet 
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have been effected. Without such a survey, legislation is often 
crudely performed, the administrative business of the government: 
is imperfectly executed, litigation is often created (whereas it would 
be almost wholly prevented by the existence of such a document), 
and the community subjected to receive information from inte- 
rested parties without the means of checking its accuracy or com- 


pec The absence of such a document is evidence of the 
Ittle progress made in comprehensive and philosophic legislation. 


Numerous cases may be instanced where its existence is almost. 
indispensable. Take that of railways. Parliament is called upon. 
to sanction a railway, by which, at no distant period, the inteyests: 
of the whole kingdom may be affected; but, instead of already 
possessing complete information of an impartial character, it is 
wholly dependant upon the evidence furnished either by several 
parties hostile to each other, and liable, in the spirit of conflict, to 
exaggeration, if not misrepresentation, or, if the proposed railway 
be unopposed, upon the evidence of the party most interested in- 
exhibiting a case for himself. The same remarks apply to turn- 
ge canals, enclosures, &c. The uses of a general survey must 

obvious in an efficient administration of the county-rates, and 
of all the various kinds of assessments—of magisterial and police 
matters. The importance of an authorized survey to individuals 


would be immense. Its existence would destroy one of the most. - 


fertile and expensive sources of litigation. It would give security 


and confidence to the transfer of all property. It would check — 


fraud and serve as a substitute for title-deeds lost by accident, or 
destroyed by pone In all disputes it would be the first 
source to appeal to. Under existing circumstances, in the transfer’ 
of landed property, it is often necessary to ascertain the metes and 
bounds over a long series of records scattered in many places, 
difficult of access, subjected to the payment of heavy fees, and at. 

reat hazard of success. 

. The evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Survey 


of Parishes, and the Report of the Committee, ought to be con- 
sulted on this question. 


_ “It appears,” states the Report, “from the evidence of the Tithe 
Commissioners, that, owing to the probably defective state of the parochial 
and township maps, as well as of the estate maps throughout the king- 
dom, new surveys and maps will be required in so many instances for the 

rpose of the Tithe Commutation Act, as to render it a point worthy of 
grave cousideration of the legislature whether this be not a most con- 
tient opportunity for carrying into effect a general survey at the 

expense.” 

; , The Committee then say— 
_ _'« After an attentive consideration of the objects contemplated by the 
Tithe Commutation Act, they cannot arrive at the conclusion that any 
general survey is necessary.” 


 ."They “ considered themselves precluded from the consideration 


f the expediency of a national survey,” but “ recommend” that 
Shute hatever maps are required “ should be constructed ." such a 
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. aiprice as to include the postage: letters ‘so stamped might be put 
into the letter-box as at present.” 
\oThe-eommissioners suggest that no distinction should be made 
‘between the: twopenny and threepenny-post boundaries as to letters 
sent under stamped covers,—that the stamp or envelope required for 
,franking letters under an ounce should be charged 1d., and: from 
_ one ounce to six ounces, 2d. ; and that the stamped covers should be 
sold at the receiving houses, and by the stationers who sell stamps. 
Mr. Pressly, of the Stamp Office, says, “The first objection 
which might be started would be the forging of the stamp. -It has 
occurred to me, however, that that might be prevented if the govern- 
ment manufactured a particular paper for such envelopes. There 
is a paper which has been produced to the commissioners of stamps 
for another purpose, and it is the best suggestion which occurs to 
me for the purpose, v7z., by the introduction of a silk thread into 
the paper which it is difficult to manufacture, and very expensive, 
and, with the vigilance of the Excise, would be almost impossible to 
forge. The silk is woven in the pulp, and is written on with the 
qe facility; the manufacturer is Mr. Dickinson. of the Old 
ailey.”” | onl 
Mr. Dickinson, who is an extensive and most ingenious: paper 
manufacturer, says, ‘‘The paper is manufactured with threads of 
silk, or cotton, or flax, as may be found necessary, in the centre of 
the sheet. I took the idea from the white strand in the government 
cordage, which is introduced for the purpose of distinction, and to 
prevent thereby the pillage of the government rope. The paper is 
manufactured by large and complicated machinery, for which Itook 
out a patent; and it could not be manufactured in a clandestine 
way, on account of the nature of the machinery, and because tie 
manufacture of paper is carried on under inspection of the Excise.” 
Mr. Dickinson, in a letter to the commissioners, proposed to make 
the paper with ten threads of a light blue colour running across each 
_ cover, so as to exhibit upon it the appearance of faint blue: lines. 
It would be easy to test the paper by scraping one of the lines, in 
which case the thread would become exposed in that which was 
genuine paper. The stamped covers could be so arranged as to 
admit of being folded in the common way, or cut to form envelopes 
with the four corners of the paper meeting under the seal. 
The commissioners say,—‘* We are satisfied that, if the use of 
~ this paper was confined exclusively to stamped covers, it would be 


almost impossible to imitate the paper, or commit any forgery 
without detection.” 


XVI—GENERAL SURVEYS OF THE KINGDOM. 


As the want of any general survey of the kingdom, the defective 
state of the existing township, parochial and estate maps, and the 
inconveniences of creating partial documents only adapted for the 
particular occasions which render them necessary, must be fre- 
uently felt both by the legislature, the executive government, and 
e community at large, it is surprising that no general national 
survey of the kingdom applicable to modern times should as yet 
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have been effected. Without such a survey, legislation is often 
crudely performed, the administrative business of the government: 
is imperfectly executed, litigation is often created (whereas it would 
be almost wholly prevented by the existence of such a document), 
and the community subjected to receive information from inte- 
rested parties without the means of checking its accuracy or com- 


oe petra The absence of such a document is evidence of the 


ttle progress made in comprehensive and philosophic legislation. 
Numerous cases may be instanced where its existence is almost 
indispensable. Take that of railways. Parliament is called upon 
to sanction a railway, by which, at no distant period, the interests: 
of the whole kingdom may be affected; but, instead of already 
possessing complete information of an impartial character, it is 
wholly dependant upon the evidence furnished either by several 
parties hostile to each other, and liable, in the spirit of conflict, to 
exaggeration, if not misrepresentation, or, if the proposed railway 
be unopposed, upon the evidence of the party most interested in 
exhibiting a case for himself. The same remarks apply to turn- 
ikes, canals, enclosures, &c. The uses of a general survey must 
obvious in an efficient administration of the county-rates, and 
of all the various kinds of assessments—of magisterial and police 
matters. The importance of an authorized survey to individuals 
would be immense. Its existence would destroy one of the most. 
fertile and expensive sources of litigation. It would give security 
and confidence to the transfer of all property. It would check 
fraud and serve as a substitute for title-deeds lost by accident, or 
destroyed by dishonesty. In all disputes it would be the first 
source to appeal to. Unier existing circumstances, in the transfer 
of landed property, it is often necessary to ascertain the metes and 
bounds over a long series of records scattered in many places, 
difficult of access, subjected to the payment of heavy fees, and at 
great hazard of success. | 
_ The evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Survey 


of Parishes, and the Report of the Committee, ought to be con- 
sulted on this question. 


“It appears,” states the Report, “from the evidence of the Tithe 
Commissioners, that, owing to the probably defective state of the parochial 
and township maps, as well as of the estate maps throughout the king- 
dom, new surveys and maps will be required in so many instances for the 

urpose of the Tithe Commutation Act, as to render it a point worthy of 
the grave cousideration of the legislature whether this be not a most con- 

énient opportunity for carrying into effect a general survey at the 
national expense.” 


; , The Committee then say— 


'« After an attentive consideration of the objects contemplated by the 


_ Tithe Commutation Act, they cannot arrive at the conclusion that any 
general survey is necessary.” 
- They “ considered themselves precluded from the consideration 
of the expediency of a national survey,” but “ recommend ” that 
Whatever maps are required “should be constructed — such a 
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scale as will admit of their being easily combined, if necessary, 
‘The evidence of the Tithe Commissioners is as follows: — 


_ & Mr. Blamire (Ev. 123) thinks it would be injudicious on the part of 
the country not to have a general survey, and that is not only his 
opinion, but it is the opinion of many of the greatest landowners in the 
kingdom :—(Ev. 138) that the proprietors would be largely benefited by” 
the transfer of property under an accurate survey, and in various ways.”— 
(Ev: 188.) He “finds all the most intelligent landowners of the kingdom 
not only anxious to have actual surveys, but ready to contribute towards’ 
it even more than their fair and reasonable share.” 


The Rev. Mr. Jones (Ev. 335) observes— 


™ We are to have maps extending to all titheable lands of England, 
and I have felt all along this opportunity of getting a general survey at. 
an expense which would not be great compared with the expense which” 
naust be incurred at all events.” «vox 


_ Farther (Ev. 380)— ow 


“ Unquestionably I do think that maps will become necessary for, so, 
many public purposes, that this approaches so nearly to a general survey, . 
that, speaking as an Englishman, and not at all as a Tithe Commissioner, 
¥ should say there are eogent reasons why the government should not fet 
the opportunity pass of having a general survey made.”—(Ev. 440.) 

“ During the last session an Act was passed which makes it necessary” 
to rate lands according to their rental; I take for granted an-accurate 
knowledge of the quantities of land is necessary to get a just.estimate of}. 
their rental, and it is contemplated that a great deal of mapping will .be,, 
made necessary by that Act; at the same time there is a considerable. 
stir making as to what is called the reformation of the conn zebra, 
putting them on a more equitable footing; that will make mapping, L- 
think, essential: and perhaps it may be proper to state we have already 
seen that maps of this description would answer another public ose > 
there is constantly laid before us evidence that the boundaries of parishes 
ate’ very undefined; accurate maps of this kind will prevent those 
boundary disputes; they may be put an ead to for ever.” L VOI 


‘We now proceed to notice what our ancestors have accomplished. 
in this matter, and to show how their labours may be rendered 
useful in the formation or perfection of a general survey. |. 

Since the Norman Conquest several territorial surveys and. 
valuations of the whole kingdom have been executed for general. 
public purposes, and are still preserved in our archives. ... 

For more particular and partial objects, numerous surveys, ex- 
tents, rentals, and valuations have at all periods been constantly: 
made, and are likewise to be found in almost pacts Fan to ' 
Office ; and are dispersed incidentally throughout almost every. . 
species of the public records. 

Both these classes of surveys afford information eapable of very. 
extensive practical applicsion at the present day: .It may, be: 
useful to point out brietly the character, intention, and purposes of . 
utility peculiartoeach. wal: “ty T 

The most celebrated of all surveys is, that made during the reign: 
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of the Conqueror, about 1087, which forms the contents of: the 
well-known Domesday Book. This, in many respects, is the most 
complete general survey of the whole kingdom that, has ever been 
made; and, although it has existed as a model of order, method, 
accuracy, and official despatch, during a period of more than seven 
centuries, it has not been imitated with equal completeness, in any 
successive age. Commissioners were. despatched throughout, the. 
-kingdom to ascertain and describe possessions and customs (ad 
inquirendas et describendas possessiones et consuetudines) ;. and, 
te.adopt the exact words of an inquisition— , 


‘The inquisitors, upon the oaths of the sheriffs, the lords of each 
manor, the presbyters of every church, the reeves of every hundred, the 
bailiffs and six villans of every village, were to inquire into the name of 
the place, who held it in the time of King Edward, who was the present 

sor, how many hides in the manor, how many carrucates in the 
esne, how many homagers, how many villans, how many cotarii, how 
many servi, what freemen, how many tenants in socage, what quantity of 
me how much meadow and pasture, what mills and fish-ponds, how 
much added or taken away, what the gross value in King Edward's time, 
Mens the present value, and how much each freeman or soeman had or 


All this was to be triply estimated: First, as the estate was held 
in the time of Edward the Confessor; then as it was bestowed. by 
King William ; and thirdly, as its value stood at the formation of 
the. survey. The jurors were moreover to state whether any 


advance could be made in the value. And so fully was the com- 
mission executed that it is related in the Saxon Chronicle that not. 


a single hide or yardland, an ox, cow, or hog, escaped the diligence 


of the Commissioners. More ample and detailed directions or points 


of inquiry than those now specified could hardly be issued at the 


present day. 
The. three next records to be noticed are the Taxatio Eccle- 


siastica. Pape Nicholai, the. Inquisitiones. Nonarum,, and the 


Valor Ecclesiasticus of Hen. VIII. These records being valua- 
tions rather than surveys, are only incidentally to 
questions of boundary and extent. Pope Nicholas IV. (1288) 


granted to Edward J. the tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices, 


and, to. assist the collection, a taxation of the provinces of Canter- 


bury and York was recorded ; and by it all ecclesiastical taxations. 
have been regulated until Henry. VIII. caused a more detailed 


and ample survey to be completed. | 
|The i aquisitiones Nonarum were taken pursuant to the statutes. 
of the 14th and 15th years of Ed, III., when a subsidy of the 
nth lamb, ninth fleece, and the ninth sheaf was granted, as:well 
as. the ninth part of all the goods and.chattels in cities and-bo- 


roughs, This record, as well as the Vator Ecclesiasticus is parti- 


cularly useful in. supplying the loss of endowments; and in: all 


questions touching tithes and-titheable property, all these three - 


records: have varieus important bearings. 
The certificates of the commissioners who were appointed in. 
26 Ten: VIII. to inquire “of and for ‘the true. 
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and yearly values of all the manors, lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, rents, tythes, offerings, emoluments; and other profits,: as 
well spiritual as temporal, ‘appertaining ‘to any atehbishoprick, 
bishoprick, abbacy, monastery, priory, ‘college, hospital, archdea- 
cory, deanery, provostship, prebend, parsonage, vicarage, chantry, 
free’ chapel; or other dignity, benefice, office; or promotion: spi- 
ritual; within this realm or ‘elsewhere within’ any of the king’s 
dominions,” constitute the record known as the Valor Ecclest- 
The commissioners’ were ‘instructed to “serche, enquyre, and 
knowe the nombre, namys, and certentie of all the manors, londys, 
tenements, demeanes, fermes, rentts, possessions, parsonagis, 
porcions, pencions, tythes, oblacions, and other  proffyttss what 
soever, as well spirituall as temporall, apperteyning or belongyng 
to the cathedrall churche or monasterie where the see’of the arche- 
bushop or bushop to whome the commission: ys directed* ys, ‘and 
in what sheres, townes, hamlets, and placis the said’ manors, londs, 
tenements, demeanes, rentts, fermes, “possessions, parsonagié, 
porcions, pencions, tythes, oblacions, or other proffytts lyen and 
ben, and the hole and entire distinct and severall yerely values of 
them, and the true certentie of the annuall and perpetuall rentts, 
‘pensions, and almes, and also feez for receyvors, bailifys; audi- 
tours, and stuardys, and none other officers yerely gyvyn and 
paide oute of the same; and the namys of the saide officers to 
whome such fees ben appoynted ; and the names-of: the-persons 
for whose soules suche almes ys yerely destributed ; and the names 
of the persons ‘or placis whereunto or to whonie'such annuwall and 
perpetuall rentts or pencions be yerely resolute or paid.” botive 
The Parliamentary Surveys of the commonwealth are the nextin 
chronological order to be noticed. They consist of surveys ofthe 
estates of King Charles the First, his queen, and 'the»Prince of 
Wales; of the possessions of bishops, deans and chapters, «and 
vicars, and other benefices. These surveys, as far as the informa- 
‘tioi'in them extends, are of great value and practical- application 
in most questions of feudal, manorial, and ecclesiastical rights, and 
‘of boundary and extent. The details of each particular: survey 
“vary ‘considerably in quantity and minuteness—in some being 
“very full\and specific, in others scanty and vague; An extensive 
“collection of instances would alone furnish’ a correct: general'idea 
of their purposes and utility; but the following  specimen:will 
show how boundaries are described; it is extracted: from: the 
survey of the manor of Tewington, in the county of Cornwall::—— | 
Boundes of the manor of Tewington.. This mannor is*bounded 
‘on the west partely by a rocke called Scoonheth and partely’ by :the 
patish of Mevagesie, on the- north _ by the mannor of:‘Trenance 
Austell and partely with the mannor of Treverbyn Courtney,; on: the 
east parte-with a bridge called Blazie Bridge a a rock called; Killi- 
varther, and on the south parte by the sea.”. ” r ; 
4In the Parliamentary Surveys. a. distinet 
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survey; was made of 
each separate possession belonging to. the. King :in,.each hundi 

ormanor. The-number of surveys in each county is therefore.de- 


| | | 


pendent on the quantity and extent.of the king's possessions. In 
the county of Kent there are 61 distinct surveys; in Bedfordshire, 


28; Berks, 44; Cornwall, 54; Surrey, 72;,Salop, 7; exclusive.of 


the surveys of ecclesiastical possessions. , 


ront 
The | Inquisitiones port mortem and other inquisitions taken. 


before: the escheator, abound. in information respecting terri- 


torial: divisions of property... These records.are easily to. be con-. 
sulted, and. in .arrangement, Numerous inquests. for, the. 


purpose of ascertaining extent, situation, and boundaries of, land 


were also taken by special commissions.. , In these, too, the inform- . 


ation is very valuable and precise: but these records, although 
so practically useful, have long remained in great disorder, and 
are on that. account consulted with difficulty... 
_oThe various records compiled at the period of the 
themonasteries, which of course concern only church property, 
furnish a most valuable mine of topographical information. Sur- 
veys were made of the possessions of every monastery either, seized 
by: or surrendered to the crown. Many of these are lost, but. 
these remaining give very specific details. And it may be confi- 
dently stated they would be of great use in originating inquiries, 
in; determining disputes, in settling doubts, and substantiating 
accuracy in any general territorial survey. The numerous grants 
and leases made at this period by the crown, of which records are 
kept, are likewise applicable at the present day. 
- Besides these,-other records might be instanced, such as the 
Ancient Arrentations of the Forests. The Caption of Seizin of 
the possessions of the Duchy of Cornwall is necessary to. be con— 
sulted in the questions of boundary which frequently arise in the 
county of Cornwall. 
. All records have certain peculiarities, such as the hand-writing, 
style,of icomposition, knowledge of the locality in which. they are 
to be searched for, which render the application of them not very 
to those unacquainted with the use of ancient'records. 
ll the surveys enrolled on the public records might be applied 
in.determining any disputes or doubts which should arise respect- 


ing territorial boundaries or extents; and they frequently: afford | 
the only means of settling the many questions of this nature 


which constitute much of the business of courts of law. .The 
ancient surveys might also be serviceable in testing the accuracy 


ofany:‘modern.one; and they would be found to suggest many. 


ints of information desirable to be included in a modern survey ; 
for it would hardly be proposed to execute a plan or picture merely 
of. the:surface.of the land. The commissioners who collected the 
materials: for the Domesday Survey were employed not only in 
‘measuting the land and ascertaining its owners, but. it was their 
‘daty to specify to what species of cultivation it was subjected. 
‘No’ better model for the formation of a national survey can be 


that a perfect ‘survey should. comprise both a geogra- 


phical ‘plan and .a descriptive ‘written account. Forests, mines, 
‘quarries, wastes, marshes, fens, 8&c., the peculiarity of soil, and. 
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all ‘geological features, whereby the internal economy of a district 
and country is almost entirely regulated, should be accurately spe- 
cified. A perfect map would indicate all the capabilities and 
peculiarities of every locality. The character which nature had 
given to a district, as well as that bestowed by art, should be de- 
scribed. Forests should be distinguished from plantations, and 
commons from pastures. The purposes to which buildings are 
applied, whether in trade, manufactures, or as habitations, should 
be noticed; as the knowledge of the permanence of their cha+ 
racter, and of the changes which they have undergone, is valuable 
and applicable to various important considerations. A map indi- 
cates the site of a mill, but the information would be enhanced in 
value if its purpose, whether as a cotton, paper, flour,-or other 
mill, were likewise shown. It seems superfluous to prolong these 
suggestions, and they are made in the hope, when the time comes 
for effecting so national an object as a General Survey, that the 
labour may be turned to the most profitable account in every way, 
and that we may not be behind our ancestors of the eleventh cen- 
tury in its completeness. 


XVII—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS.’ 
From November 1, 1836, to November 1, 1837, 
Arrorneys,2. Auctioneers,6. Axle-tree Makers,2. Bakers, 15. Bankers, 


_ 6.. Bill Brokers, 9. Blanket Manufacturer, 1. Boarding and Lodging- 


house Keepers,8. Bone Merchant,1. Booksellers, 14. Brace Manufacturer, 
1, Brass Founders, 8. Brewers, 22. Bricklayers and Masons, 2. Brick-— 
makers and Tilers, 4. Brokers (Stock, Share, Ship, and Furniture), 14. 
Brush Makers, 2. Builders, 45. Butchers, 21, Button Makers, 3, But- 
ton Seller, 1. Cabinet Makers, 10. Cardmakers, 2. Carpenters and 
Joiners, 18, Carpet Manufacturers, 9. Carpet Dealer, 1. Carriers, 4. 
Carvers, 4, Cattle Dealers and Salesmen, 6. Chandlers, 9. Cheese- 
mongers, 14. Chemists (Manufacturing), 3. Chemists. and Druggists, 
18. Coachmakers, 11. Coach Proprietors, 6. Coal Merchants, 14. Cdl- 
lier, 1. Colourmen, 5. Comb Maker, 1. Commission Agents, 16- 
Cooper, 1. Coppersmith, 1. Corkcutter, 1. Corn Merchants and Deal-. 
ers, 28. Corn Measure Maker, 1. Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, 
34. Cotton Dealer, 1. Cotton Waste Dealer, 1. Cotton Doubler, ‘1 
Cow-keepers, 2. Curriers,19. Cutlers, 3. Dealers and Shopkeepers, 26. 
Drapers (Linen), 83. Drysalters, 5. Dyers, 14. Earthenware and 
China Manufacturers, 5. Ditto Dealers, 2. Eating-house Keeper, 1. 
Engine-boiler Makers, 2, Engravers, 5. Farmers and Graziers, 7, Fi- 
nisher, 1. Fishmongers, 2. Flax Dressers, 3. Flax Spinners, 5. -Floor- 
cloth Manufacturer, 1. Flour Sellers and Mealmen, 6. Fruiterers, 3. 
Furriers, 3. Fustian Manufacturers, 3. Gardeners, 4. Glass Makers, 
4, Glass Cutter, 1. Glass Dealer, 1. Glaziers, 4, Goldsmiths, 3,. 
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Goosefeeder, 1, Grocers, 73. Gun Makers, 3, Haberdasher, 1. “Hallier, 
1. Hardwareman,1. Hatters and Hat Manufacturers, 19. Hemp and 
Flax Dealer, 1. Hop Merchant, 1. Horse Dealers, 6. Hosiers, 9. 
Indigo-extract Manufacturer, 1. Ink Maker, 1. Innkeepers and Vic- 
tuallers, 113. Iron Masters, 3. Iron Merchant, 1. Iron Founders, 11. 
Ironmongers, 25, Ivory Dealer,1. Japanners,2, Jewellers, 8. Lace 
Manufacturers, 13. Laceman, 1. Lead Merchant, 1. Leather Mer- 
chant, 1. Linen Manufacturers, 3. Livery-stable Keepers, 5. Lock- 
smith, 1, Machine Makers, 6. Maltsters, 14. Master Mariners, 3. 
Mercers, 14, Merchants, 72, Millers, 14. Milliners, 5. Money Scri- 
veners, 6. Music Sellers, 6. Nail Makers, 2. Needle Makers, 2. Oil 
Manofacturer, 1, Oil Merchants, 2. Oilmen, 3. Packer, 1. Painters, 
3. Paper Manufacturers, 6. Puper Stainers, 2, Pasteboard Maker, 
1. Pawnbrokers, 2. Pianoforte Maker, 1. Pen (Metallic) Manu- 
facturer, 1. Perfumers, 6. Percussion-cap Maker, 1. Picker Mas 
nufacturer, 1. Picture Dealer, 1. Plasterers, 2. Plumbers, 8. Porter 
and Ale Merchants, 2. Potatoe Dealer, 1. Poulterers, 2, Printers 
(Letter-press), 9, Printers (Calico, Stuff, and Furniture), 8. Provision 
Dealers, 14, Rectifiers, 2. Ribbon Manufacturers, 2. Rope Makers, 2. 
Saddlers, 6. Sail Maker, 1. Sawyer, 1. Schoolmaster, 1. Scribbling 
Millers, 2. Scriveners, 12. Seedsmen, 2. Ship Builders, 3. Ship Owners, 
2. Ship Agent, 1. Ship Chandler, 1. Shoe Makers, 13. Silk Throwster, 
1. Silk Spinners, 2. Silk Manufacturers, 5. Silk Mercers, 5. Silver- 
smiths, 4. Size Maker, 1. Sizer of Cotton Twist, 1. Slater, 1. Small 
ware Manufacturer, 1. Smiths, 4. Soap Manufacturer, 6. Soda Manu- 
facturer, 1. Spade Maker, 1. Spindle Makers, 2. Spirit Dealer, 1. Sta- 
tioners, 8. ‘Steam-Carriage Builder, 1. Stock Manufacturer, 1, Stone 
Merchants, 3. Straw-Bonnet Maker, 1. Stuff Merchant, 1. Sugar 
Refiner, 1. Surgeons,10. Tailors, 29. Tallow Merchant, 1. Tanners, 
a5.. Tea Dealers, 6. Tick Manufacturer, 1, Timber Merchants, 25, 
‘Tinner, 1. Tin-Plate Workers, 2. Tobacconists, 4, Toy Manufacturers, 
3. Toy Dealer, 1. Trunk Maker, 1, ‘Type Founder, 1. Upholsterers, 
12. Varnish Makers, 2. Veterinary Surgeon, 1. Warehousemen, 9, 
Watch and Clock Makers, 4. Watch-case Maker, 1. Waistcoat-piece 
Fancy and Valentia). Manufacturers, 2. Wharfingers, 2. Whip Maker, 
1. Wine Merchants, 25. Woolstaplers, 8. Woollen Clothiers and Cloth 
jManvfacturers, 23. Woollen Drapers, 13. Worsted Stuff Manufacturer, 
Worsted, Manufacturer, 1. Worsted Yarn Manufacturer, 1. Worsted 
4. Total—1462, Total corresponding period 1835-6—890, 
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O¥ LITERARY. MEN, ARTISTS, AND PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


Age. 
1836. Sept.27. Countess Albrizzi, Venice 75 


Oct. 25. Nostiz (Arthur Von Nordstren, ) Dresden. Poetry ° 
Nov. 1. Kiprensky, Russian Portrait and Historical Painter 

: 3. Francis Brulliot, “ Dictionnaire des Monogrammes”: 
26. John Loudon M‘Adam, Road-maker e 

27. Carl Vernet, Historical and Animal Painter. . 

Louis Parez, Painter, Naples. 

Dec. 4. Richard Westall, R.A. : 
21. Conrad Eberhard, Prof. Acaietiy F. ‘Arts, Munich 


56. 
80 
78 


71 
70 


1837. Jan. 11. Baron Francois Gerard, Historical Painter’. >“. 66 


20. Sir John Soane, Architect . 
~ 21, Robert John Thornton, M.D., Botanist. 
Dr. Macnish. “ Anatomy of Drunkenness.” 
24. C. Howard Hodges, Artist, Member Royal Tnstit.” 
Netherlands. 
Feb. 1. Edward Donovan, F. LS, Botany and Natural 
3. French 1 A 
— Mimaut, French Consul in t, Antiqu 
4, Dr. John Latham, ° 
16. Ludwig Borne, Political Literature. 
21. Baron Von Gerning, Antiquities 
27. Viscount Kingsborough, “ Mexican Antiquilies.” 
H. Storer, Architectural Draftsman and Engraver... YF 
W. Woolnoth, Engraver, “ Canterbury Cathedral.” 
Mar. 8. A. de Sequiera, Presid. Academy F. Arts, Lisbon . 
15. Xavier Fabre, Painter 


Bonvoisin, Painter, Paris . 


Alexander Pushkin, “ The Russian Byron”... 
“June 18. Van Hool, Sculptor, Antwerp. 
29. Aloysius Hirt, Archeology and Architecture, “Bertin. 


31. John Constable, R.A., Landscape Painter apes 


July — Monsiau, French Painter 

Aug. 29. Carlo Botta, Italian Historian . 
«16. William Daniell, R.A., Landscape Painter. 
Sept. 8. Sir Egerton Brydges, Literature and Criticism 
18. Fontana, Engraver, Rome . 
‘Oct. 11. Samuel Wesley, Composer 
17. John Nepomu "Hummel, Composer 
18. Alexei Demianovitch Mlezevsky, Russian Poet 


. 84 


73 
60 


68 
‘78 
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59 
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PART III. 


‘THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 5 
_ AND CHRONICLE OF 1837... 
XIX.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS, ae 


PASSED IN THE THIRD SESSION OF THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


LEASING-MAKING (SCOTLAND).__ 

Wil, c, 5.—18th March, 1837.] 

This Act, reciting that it is expedient that the crimes of Leasing-mak~ 
ing, Sedition, and Blasphemy, should be punished in Scotland in the ° 
same manner as if committed in England, repeals the provision of the 
6th Geo. IV. c. 47, by which the penalty of banishment is imposed on. 
any person convicted a second time of any such crimes. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH VAGRANTS, | 

Will. IV. 10.—21st April, 1837,]. 
" This Act, reciting that the 3rd and 4th William IV. c. 40, had been- 
foyad beneficial, continues it till the first May, 1839, and the end of the 
then néxt session of Parliament. [That statute authorized two justices | 
to‘ remove Scotch and Irish Paupers, who had not gained settlements in 
England, to Scotland or Ireland. See Companion for 1834, p. 124.) 

It also confers on persons directed to remove such paupers the powers 

of constables, 


PENITENTIARY, MILBANK. 

(7 Will, IV..c. 13.—8th June, 1837.} 
Empowers His Majesty to direct the removal to Milbank of any person: 
imprisoned in any.place within Great. Britain.under sentence of any 
Court for any offence, there to remain under such sentence, or until 
further orders shall be given to carry it into effect; and it shall remain 
in full force. 

2. Repeals so much of the 56 Geo. III..c. 63, as regulates the terms of 
confinement of convicts removed to the Penitentiary ; and enacts that His. 


Majesty may direct any person under sentence of transportation, and who, f 
having been examined, shall appear fit to be removed from the gaol in ane 
which such person may be confined, tobe removed to the said Peniten- - ie 
tiary, there to remain for three years if. under sentence for seven years. pte 
only, and for four years if under sentence for fourteen years, and for aa 
five years if under sentence for life; the said respective terms to be oh, 
computed from the day.of conviction. 
3. Every convict removed before the passing of this Act shall remain. ay 
for the respective terms stated in the last sec.; but the Superintending P23 
Committee may recommend any of such convicts as objects of the Royal ba 
mercy. 
* The following Statutes to the 17th inclusive were passed during the reign of his i 4 
late Majesty William IV.; the subsequent Statutes were passed after tle accession of eae 


her present Majesty the Queen, G3 
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"4, Provisions of former Acts as to dividing of convicts into classes, 
and as to their clothes, allowances, and rewards, repealed; as also those 
rating to recommendations for Royal mercy by the Superintending 
Committee, except as in the case provided for by the previous section, 


TRIAL BY JURY—SCOTLAND. 
[7 Will. IV. c. 14.—8th June, 1837.] 
An Act toexplain and-amend two Acts relating to Trial by Jury in Scotland. 
This Act, reciting that doubts had arisen whether the Court of Session 
or House of Lords were not authorized to.direct a new trial on the hear- 
ing of exceptions to evidence tendered at the trial, in pursuance of the 
55 and 59 Geo. HI., although such Court of Appeal should be of opinion 
that the exceptions ought to be disallowed, removes such doubts by 


enacting that in such a case the Court should mot have the power of 
directing a new trial. 


RECORDERS’ COURTS. 
[1 Victoria, c. 19.—30th June, 1837. 

F Reciting that in large Corporate Cities and towns the Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace may sometimes last beyond three days, and where such is 
the case considerable inconvenience and increased expense will result; 
and it is expedient thata similar power of forming a second court to that 
which is vested in the justices at the general quarter-sessions for coun- 
ties should be given to the Recorder or other person presiding in the 
court of quarter-sessions of corporate cities or towns ; accordingly 
empowers such Recorder, &c., to form a second court, and appoint a 
peg oy to preside as'therein mentioned; but subject to the resolution 
of the Town Council-as therein also prescribed. 

4. Removing doubts on the subject, enacts that two or more justices 
at adjourned quarter-sessions may sit apart for despatch of business. 


PUBLIC WORKS—IRELAND. 
[1 Victoria, c. 21.—30th June, ‘1837.] 


An Act to amend the Acts for the Extension and-Promotion of Public Works 


in Ireland. 

" This Act, reciting the 1 and 2 Will. IV. ¢..33 (see‘Companion for 1832, 
p. 156), and the 6 and 7 Will. 1V. c. 108 (see Companion for '1837, 146), 
and that it is expedient, with a view to the further promotion of Public 
Works in Ireland, and the employment of the labouring: population, that 
the Commissioners acting under ‘those statutes should be enabled'to 
make advances to an additional amount by way of grant, and’that pro- 
vision should be made for making advances for the execution of ‘Public 
Works under certain circumstances, partly by way of loan and partly by 
way'of grant; proceeds to empower such Commissioners ‘to make'addi- 
tional:grants to the extent of 50,000/.; and directs the mode inowhich 
applications for‘such money shall be made, and in which @ moiety shall 
be raised by Grand Jury presentment. 


MARRIAGES AND REGISTRATION. 
[1 Victoria, c. 22.—30th June, 1837.] 


An Act to e: in.and amend Two. Acts passed in the last Session of Parlia- 
7. Fle , and for registering Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 


Reciting that, by an Act made in the last Session of Parliament,.inti- . 


Act for Marriages in England,’ and by another Act, intituled 
“‘An Act for registering Births, Deaths, :and-Marriages.in ‘Epgland,” 
$c, 85 and.86 (see Companion for 1837, pp. 13641), sundry provisions 
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were made for the: duties of Superintendent Registrars, and,aiso,of Re- 
gistrars-and Deputy Registrars of Births, Deaths, and Marziages, which 
several provisions require to be further explained and amended: declares 
that the-word notice, directed to be given to the Registrar,,shall) be con- 
strued to include the Superintendent Registrar, . 

2. The certificate of baptismal-name directed by the previous Act to 
be made by the Registrar shall be made also by the; Superintendent, as 
the case may be. _ 

3. Superintendent Registrars unduly issuing Licenses, or: solemmizing 
Marriages, guilty of felony. 

4, Justiees are directed to commit to the gaol of the place where the 
Offence was committed. 

5. ‘Registrar General’s certificate of frivolous caveat to be evidence:in 
an action for damages arising from such caveat. ot 
: 6. — Register Book is directed to commence from the last.day of 
June, 1837. 

7. Privilege of franking enjoyed by the Registrar General extended to 
the United Kingdom. 

8. Registrar General may direct the Place of Birth or Death to’ be in- 
serted in the Register. 


9. The Registrar General, with the consent of the Poor Law Commis- . 


sioners, may direct that any place lying wholly within, but not being 
part of; any Union, &c., for which a Board of Guardians shall have, been 
established under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 4 
and 5 Will, IV. c. 76 (see Companion for 1835, p. 152), shall be part:of 
any one or more Registrars’ districts within such Union, &c., and within 
the superintendence of the Superintendent Registrar thereof; or if not 
lying: wholly'within any one such Union, &c., then to be for those pur- 
poses annexed thereto, as the Registrar General, with the consent of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, shall direct. : 
10. ‘Registrar General may unite districts, and shall declare by which 
Board of Guardians the Superintendent Registrar shall thenceforward be 
appointed; and the Superintendent Registrar of the Union, -&c., .for 
which such Board is established shall trom the time of such Union be 
the sole Superintendent Registrar of such united district; but the Regis- 
trar General:shall give public notice of any such Union, and of :the.time 
when the same shall take effect, by advertisement in the London Gazette, 
and in:some newspaper circulating within the county. a fe 
‘11; A similar power is conferred on the Registrar General to divide 
Unions or Districts. 
12.:Superintendent -Registrar’s office shall be taken, for the purposes 
‘of the said Act for Marriages, and for registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, and of ‘this Act, to be within the district of which it is the 
Register Office, although not locally-situated therein, 
13. If Guardians neglect to form Registrars’ Districts within the time 
limited, the Poor Law Commissioners shall form them and.appoint Re- 
gistrars thereto. 
_ _14. If Guardians neglect to appoint Registrars or Superintendent Re- 
gistrars, the Registrar General to appoint them. i 543 
15, Registrar General, with consent of.the Treasury, may appoint an 
assistant, who, however, shall not have. power to make or declare any 
general rule, or torescind or alter any order, regulation, or approval, sige 
pied and made by the Registrar General in writing under his hand, or 
dismiss any person from any office holden during the pleasure of*the 
‘Registrar General. 
16, Superintendent. Registrar, with consent of Registrar General, m 
appoint a deputy to act for him in case -of:illness or absence, who sh 
have his full powers, and for whose acts or omissions the Superintendent 
shall be civilly responsible. 
mote than: ene-clerk to-a Board of Guardians shall be-quali. 
‘fied to be Superintendent Registrar, the Board shall select one. : 
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_ 18. Registrars. from parochial.and. corporate offices, 
“19, Guardians may borrow money for providing Register Offices on 
e security of the future poor-rate,.as therein provided... 

20. If Guardians neglect to provide a Register Office, Commissioners 
of Treasury may direct it to be provided, at-an expense not exceeding 
3001., which they may charge upon the Guardians. 

,»- 22., Registrar General to limit the number of Registrars of Marriage. 

3. Provides for the celebration of Marriages in the Welsh tongue, by 
girecting.one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State to take 

der that the solemn declaration and form of words provided to be used 
n the.case of Marriages under the said Act for Marriages, be truly and 
exactly translated into the Welsh tongue, and to cause the same so trans- 
lated to be furnished to every Registrar of Marriages throughout Wales, 
and in all places where the Welsh tongue is commonly used. ; 
24. Notices of Marriages to be suspended in the Superintendent Regis- 


* trar’s Office, instead of being read at the meetings of Guardians, and 


nen ty of the same sent to the Registrar, where there is no Board of 
uardians. 
25. Cost of Parochial Marriage Register Books and Forms to be de- 
frayed by the Union, &c., in and for which the Superintendent Registrar 
is appointed who superintends the Registrar for whose use such books 
‘were provided. 
_ 26. Certified copies of Register Books to be made up quarterly. 
27. -Clergyman to be paid tor making Register in duplicate sixpence 

Pes. Inflicts a penalty for neglecting to send certified copies of Register 
Books; not exceeding 10/., the whole to go to the Registrar General. 
029, Certificates, &c., required to be given to any Superintendent Re- 
istrar —_—— given to any Registrar, who is to forward the same to the 
ent. 


31. Offences subject to summary convictions must be prosecuted 
within three months. 


» 33.:Banns may be published in chapels where marriages may be so- 


84. Marriages may be celebrated in licensed chapels, though only one 
of the parties is resident in the district, but the banns must be pub- 
lished as well in the church or chapel wherein such marriage is intended 
to be solemnized as in the chapel licensed under the recited Act for the 
Other district within which one of the parties is resident; and if there 
be no such chapel, then in the church or chapel in which the banns of 
such a eenner party might be legally published if that Act had not 
passe , 

85. Any building, or part of a building, used exclusively as a Roman 


Catholic Chapel for one year, may be registered for celebration of mar-. 


riages. 
»86,. Notice to Superintendent Registrar, and issue of certificate by 
him, may be used and stand instead of banns. 


PILLORY PUNISHMENT ABOLITION, 

{I Victoria, c. 23.—30th June, 1837.) 
Reciting that it is expedient to abolish the punishment of the Pillory; 

enacts accordingly, that thenceforth judgment shall not be awarded 

against. any person convicted of any offence that such person do stand 

in or upon the pillory; any lew, statute, or usage to the contrary not- 


{I Victoria, 24.—30th June, 1837.] 
“This Act, reciting the 7 Geo. IV: c. 63, and also several doubts that had 


arisen upon its construction, removes them; and enacts that the powers. 
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of that Act shall extend to cases of: building or repaiting’ Shire Hallé or 
County Halls, or buildings used partly as Shire Halls and partly as Town 
Halls, in those cases in which Assizes or Sessions have ‘usually’ been 
holden in some Town Hall or other building not belonging exclustvety to 
the county, riding, or division, and whether such Town Hall or other 
building shall or shall not be pulled down. 

2. Where the place for holding the Assizes is changed, the justices are 
empowered to take measures for providing the accommodation necessary. 
» 3. Clerks of the Peace, by order of justices in sessions, may contract 
on behalf of the county, &c., for the use of buildings for holding’ Assizes 
and Sessions, but previous notice must be given, as therein directed. ~* 


DUBLIN POLICE, 
[1 Victoria, c. 25.—3rd July, 1837.],. 


An Act to make more effectual Provisions relating to the Police in the Dise 
trict of Dublin Metropolis. 
Reciting that an Act was passed in the last Session of Parliamen 
intituled ‘‘ An Act for improving the Police in the District of Dublin Me- 
tropolis,” whereby ti please was made for establishing a new and more 
efficient System of Police within the limits of the Police district of Dublin 
metropolis, 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 29 (see Companion for 1837, p. 117); and 
that it is expedient to alter the limits of the said Police. district, and_te 
make further provision for the more effectual maintenance and regula- 
tion of the said Police; proceeds to define the ‘‘ Police District of Dub- 
lin Metropolis” within the operation of this and the recited Acts; and 
declares all, the portions of the County of. Dublin not thereby specified 
within the operation of the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 13, for the regulation of 
the Irish Constabulary Force (see Companion for 1837, p. 113). giizig 

2. The Lord Lieutenant and Council may direct any parishes within 
specified limits to be added to the district. gapavttO .28., 

4. And as it is expedient to provide for the more just and equal assess- 
ment of; all houses, &c., in the said districts for the purposes of the said 
Acts and this Act; empowers the justices appointed under the first-recited 
Act to levy from time to time on all such houses, &c., such rates as they 
shall. find necessary; but the sum to be so levied shall not: exceed in 
the whole in any one year eightpence in the pound on the annual value; 
and they shall, by warrant under their hands, appoint one or-more 


proper persons to rate and assess all such houses, &c., in the mode and: 


for the remuneration therein mentioned, ip 
5. The general valuation made under the statute 5 Geo. IV. c. 118., to 
be adopted as to all houses, &c., comprised in it. 


_6. When an assessment is made, notice thereof shall be given; and all 


persons included in the assessment shall have liberty to inspect it, &c., 
under a penalty for refusal of not exceeding 5/. 


_7. Empowers the justices to appoint one or more persons for levying 


the amount, who shall have the powers conferred by the first-recited 


Act, and shall pay over the amount to the Receiver, or in default shall 
be deemed guilty of embezzlement, 


8. Prescribes the mode of appeal, directing that it may be altered sa” 


as to relieve the appellant, and that the determination of the sessions is 
to be final. © 


9. Directs that landlordsare to be rated for houses under 10. : and pre. 


scribes the manner in which rates on lodging-houses are to be paid ang 
11. Accounts of monies received and expended under this Act to be 
annually laid before Parliament. 
12. No part of thedistrict to be thenceforth charged with County Grand 
14 and 15. Upon reduction of divisions, the justices, clerks, and chief 
constables may be superseded at. the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant, 
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and on:a pension of ‘two-thirds of their saléries ; but ‘such ‘allowances 
shall besuspended on appointment to:any office with asalary equal to that 
of the officesuspended, and in proportion if tovan office witha less salary, 
“¥7. "When the ‘justices are reduced to two in each office, Lord Lieute- 
nant-may increase their salaries'to 6004. 
19. No office under the first-recited Act to prevent the holder from re- 
ativ half-pay. 
"80. Justices not'to:serve on juries. 
“21. \‘Andvas there'are many shops, rooms, cellars, and places of public 
#esort, where thieves, prostitutes, and other disorderly persons assemble 
at night ; enacts that no such shop, &c., where ready-made coffee, tea, or 
other liquors are sold or consumed, within the said Police District, shall 
be kept open after eleven at night during any part of the year, nor open 
before four in the morning between Lady Day and Michaelmas, or before 
‘five in the morning between Michaelmas and Lady Day; and that no such 
shop, where any refreshments or maar not subject to any duties of cus- 
toms or excise are consumed, shall be kept open after one, or before five 
in the morning; and if any such shop, &c., shall be open within the 
hours prohibited, or being shut up, if any person shall during those hours 
reepectieyy ae found therein, except the persons actually dwelling there, 
-or he. lawful excuse for being there, or if gaming shall be at any time 
— therein, then the master, mistress, waiter, or other person hav- 
ing the care of such shop, &c., whether he or she be the real owner or 
keeper thereof or not, shall forfeit not exceeding ten pounds, upon con- 
viction before any justice ; and in default of immediate payment, shall be 
committed ‘to hard labour for not exceeding three months; and the:said 
penalty when ,paid shall be distributed, one moiety to the informer, and 
e other to the Receiver of the Police Fund: but nothing shall affect 
-any house daly licensed for the sale of wines and spirituous liquors; and 
mo such conviction shall exempt the owner, keeper, or manager of any 
such shop, &¢., from any penalty or penal consequence whereto he or 
she may be liable for keeping a disorderly house, 
°22, If any person shall within the said Police District blowany horn, or 
‘ase-any other noisy instrument for the purpose of hawking, selling, or 
4istributing any-article whatsoever, it shall be lawful for any constable, 
or-other person, to apprehend every person so offending, and convey him 
‘before any justice, who shall aoe toexamine upon oath any witnesses; 
and if.the party accused shall be convicted, he shall for every such offence 
forfeit not exceeding forty shillings; and in default of immediate -pay- 
ament, shall be kext to hard labour for any time not exceeding ten days, 
: “23. Andas accidents often happen, and damageis frequently done in the 
‘streets and highways by the negligence or wilful misbehaviour of persons 
-Griving carriages or vehicles thereon, and the laws now in force have been 
found insufficient for the due protection of Her Majesty’s subjects ; enacts 
that if.the driver of any carriage of any kind whatsoever shall ride 
‘thereon, or on any horse drawing the same, not having some person on 
‘foot or on horseback to guide the same (such carriages as ‘are commonly 
-Griven ‘by some person holding the reins of the horses excepted), or 
if the driver-of any carriage, or any,person riding, shall by negligence, 
any person or property being upon any street or ‘highway, or if the 
Griver shall wilfully be at such distance that he cannot have the govern- 
‘ment of any horse or cattle drawing the same, not ‘having employed 
‘some:proper person to take care of the same, or ‘shall, ‘by ‘negligence, 
‘wilful misbehaviour, or any other misconduct, interrupt the free passage 
Of any other carriage, or of Her Majesty’s subjects, or shall obstruct any 
street-or highway, or any crossing therein, or the approach or-access' te 
any ‘house or shop, and being required by any constable or peace officer 
to; pass on or move, shall continue to obstruct: the same, every person:so 
Offending, and being convicted by any justice,’shall ‘forfeit not exceeding 
ings; and where any damage shall have been caused shall fur- 
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ther pay such a sum, not exceeding five pounds, as shall, appear to ‘the 
said justice to be a reasonable compensation; and the evidence of the 
person injured shall be. admitted in proof of the offence: but'if such -per- 
son shall have been ‘the only witness examined in proof of-the effenee, 
‘snch sum shall be applied in the same manner.as.a penalty; and.in de- 
fault of payment immediately, or within such time.as such justice shall 
appoint, such justice shail commit such offender for not-exceeding two 
months; and every such offender shall.and may, by. the authority ot ‘this 
Act, with or without any warrant, be. apprehended. by--any .person::-who 
shall see such offence, committed, and shall be immediately conveyed -or 
delivered to a constable or other peace officer, in order tobe conveyed 
before:some justice. 

24, Powers of the: Commissioners of. Paving to determine offences 
transferred to the divisional justices; and of inspectors, ‘&c., appointed 
‘by such Commissioners, given to constables under the first-recited Act, 

All fines.imposed to be paid-to the Receiver:of. the Police Funds, 

27. Directs that no conviction shall be quashed for+want of form,-or 
shall be removeable; and regulates the mode of appeal to the-quarter- 
-‘S@SS10RS, 


‘WILLS. 
{I Victoria, c. 26.—3rd July, 1837.] 
An Act for the Amendment of the Laws. with respect to Wills. 


‘Enacts that the words and expressions hereinafter mentioned: shail 
dn this Act, except where the nature of the provision orthe context shail 
exclude such construction, be interpreted as follows; (that «is to 
Will”. shall extend to a testament, and codicil, and'to an appoint. 
ment by will or by writing in the nature of a will in exercise of:a power, 
and also to a disposition by will and testament or devise of ‘the eustody 
and ‘tuition of any child, by virtue of the 12 Car, II. c, 24,-and-of the 
14 and 15 Car. Il. (1.);-and “Real Estate” -shall extend to maners, 
advowsons, messuages, lands, tithes, rents, and hereditaments, whether 
4reehold,.customary freehold, tenant right, customary: or-copyhold, er of 
any other tenure, and whether corporeal, incorporeal, ‘or personal, and 


to any undivided share thereof, and to any estate, right,-or -intereat 


(other than a chattel interest) therein ;.and ‘ Personal Estate” shallexe 
tend to leaseheld estates and other chattels real, and also-to monies, 
shares of government:and other funds, ‘securities ‘for ‘money, (not ‘being 
real estates), debts, choses.in action, rights, credits, goods, and all other 
property whatsoever which by law.devolves upon the executor or admi- 
nistrator, and to any share or:interest therein. 
2. Repeals the Statutes of ‘Wills, 32:Hen. VIII.:c. 1,-and-34:andi35 
Hen. VIII. c. 5; and the 10 Car..1, sess.-2..c. (1.); and-alsovsec. 12, 
19, 20, 21, and ‘22 of the Statute-of: Frauds, 29 Car. U. sandiof’7 ‘Will, 
111. c. 12 (1.), relating to devises;:and also sec. 14-of«the 4-and SAnne, 
and of the 10 (1), relating to :nuncupative: wills; - 
-also sec. 9 of. 14:Geo, Il. c. 20, relating to estates, pur autrevie;-andelso 
the’ 25 Geo. II. c..6 (except-as to:the Colonies), relating to attestations of 
-wills; and also the 25 Geo. (1.):-and lastly, the65 Geo, ‘Ill, 
-€.'192, relating to the disposition of copyhold estates by -will, except so 
far asthe same Acts or any of them respectively relate to any wills or 
estates pur autre vie to which this'Act does not-extend, to 
‘It shall be lawful for every person to-dispose of, by his will-exeeuted 
‘in ‘manner ‘hereinafter required, all real: and personal estate whieh he 
shall be entitled to, either at-law or in equity, at the time ef his-death, 
-and which, if not so:disposed of,-would: devolve upon the: heir-atilaw; or 
-customdry-heir of him, or, ‘if ‘he ‘became entitled by. descent, of his-an- 
cestor, or upon his executor or administrator; and the tacts 4 
‘given shall extend to all'real estate:of the nature of customary free 
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or ‘tenant right,'or customary or copyhold, notwithstanding ‘the testator 
may ‘not have surrendered the same to the use of his will, or notwith- 
standing that; being entitled as heir, devisee, or otherwise to be admitted 
thereto, he shall not have been admitted thereto, or notwithstanding. 

t the same, in consequence of the want of a custom, general or special, 
could not have been a of by will according to the power contained 
in this Act, if.this Act had not been made; and also to estates pur autre 
we, whether there shall or not be any special occupant thereof, and whe- 
ther-freehold, customary freehold, tenant right, customary or copyhold, 
or of any other tenure, and whether a corporeal or incorporeal heredita- 

; and also to all contingent, executory, or other future interests in 
any real or personal estate, whether the testator may or may not be ascer= 
tained as a person in whom the same respectively may become vested, and | 
whether he may be entitled thereto under the instrument by which the 
same respectively were created, or under any disposition thereof by deed. 
or will; and also to all rights of entry for conditions broken, and other 
rights of entry ; and also to such of ‘the same estates, interests, and. 
rights respectively, and other real and personal estate, as the testator: 
may be entitled to at the time of his death, notwithstanding that he may 
become entitled to the same subsequently to the execution of his will. 

4. But where the testator might have- surrendered to the use of his” 
will, and shall not have done so, or might have been, but shall not have’ _ 
been admitted, no person claiming under such will shall be entitled to’ 
be admitted to the estate except on payment of all such stamp-duties, 
fees, fine, and sums of money, as would have been lawfully payable ‘nm — 
respect of the admittance of such testator, and also in respect of sur-" 
rendering such estate to the use of the will, or of presenting, register= 
ing, or enrolling such surrender, had the testator been duly admitted; 
but all such stamp-duties, &c. shall be paid in addition to the stamp- — 
aupieg, Be payable on the admittance of such person entitled. == * 

5. Wills or extracts of wills of customary freeholds and copyholds to’ 
be entered on the court-rolls, as therein mentioned; and the lord shall. 
be entitled to the same fine, &c., when such estates were not devisable 
before the Act, as he would have been from the heir in case of descent. 

6. And if no disposition by will shall be made of any estate pur autre — 
wie of a freehold nature, the same shall be chargeable in the hands of — 
the ‘heir, if it shall come to him by reason of special occupancy, as 
assets by descent, as in the case of freehold land in fee simple; and in- 
case there shall be no special occupant, whether freehold or customary - 
freehold, tenant right, customary or copyhold, or of any other tenure, 
and whether a corporeal or incorporeal hereditament, it shall go to the — 
executor or administrator of the party that had-the estate thereof by. 
virtue of the grant; and if the same shall come to the executor or ad-— 
ministrator, either by reason of a special occupancy or by virtue of this’ 
Act, it shall be assets in his hands, and shall be applied in the same — 
manner as the personal estate of the testator or intestate. - aes 

7 and 8. No will of a person under twenty-one shall be valid; nor ‘of 
a feme covert, except such as might be made before the Act. “ 
9. And no will shall be valid unless it shall be in writing and executed — 
in-manner hereinafter mentioned ; (that is to say) ‘it shall be signed at _ 
the foot or end thereof by the testator, or by some other pareve in ‘his 
presence and by his direction ; and such signature shall be made'or — 
acknowledged by the testator in the presence of two or more perl 

i 


present at the same time; .and such witnesses shall attest and sab 
the will in the presence of the testator, but no form of attestation shall’ 
be . > tb? 


10, Appointments by will to be: executed like other wills, and to be- 
valid .if, sa executed, although other required solemnities are mot ob- 


served. 
__ JL and 12, Soldiers’ and mariners’ wills of personal estate are not to 
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c. 20, with respect to the wills of petty officers and seamen and marin 
so far as relates to their wages, pay, prize-money, 


allowances, or other monies payable in respect of services in Her Me... 


Jesty’s navy. 9 
13, Publication not to be thenceforth requisite. f tra 


14. Will not to be void on account of subsequent incompete 
attesting witnesses. 


be void. 


16 and 17. Creditors and executors attesting to be admitted os. wit. 


18. Every will shall be revoked by marriage, unless made in exercise 
of a power of appointment, when the estate thereby appointed would. 
not in default of such appointment pass to his or her heir, customary, 
heir, executor or administrator, or the person entitled as his or her next 
of kin, under the statute of distributions, 

19 and 20. No will shall be revoked by presumption ; or otherwise. 
than. by another will or codicil, or by a writing executed like a will, or, 
by destruction. 

“21. No alteration in a will shall have any effect unless executed as a will. 
' 22, No will revoked to be revived otherwise than by re-execution, or a 
codicil to. revive it. 

23. No devise shall be rendered inoperative by any subsequent. con- 
veyance or act. 

4. A will shall be construed to speak from the death of the testator, 
unless a contrary intention shall appear. 

25, A residuary devise shall include the estates bequeathed by lapsed’ 
and void devises, unless a contrary intention shall appear. 2-die D 

26. A general devise of the testator’s lands shall include copyhold and 
leasehold, as well as freehold lands, unless a contrary intention shall 

27, A general gift shall include estates over which the testator has @ 
general power of eppointment, unless a contrary intention shall appear. 

28,. A devise without any words of limitation shall be construed ta 
pass, the fee, unless a contrary intention shall appear. 


29. The words “die without issue,” or ‘‘die without leaving issue," 
shall be construed to mean die without issue living at the death of the. 


person, and not an indefinite failure of his issue, unless a contrary in 


tention shall spear by the will, by reason of such person having a prior . 


estate tail, or of a preceding gift, being, without any implication arising 
fram such words, a limitation of an estate tail to such person or issue, 
or 

import if no issue described in a preceding gift shall be born, or if there 
shall be no issue who shall live to attain the age, or otherwise answer 


the description required for obtaining a vested estate by a preceding gift . 


0. No devise to trustees or executors, except for a term or a presenta« 
tion to.a church, shall pass a chattel interest. ele a 
‘81. Trustees under an unlimited devise, where the trust may. enduré 
beyond the life of the person beneficially entitled for life, are to take the 
fee, and aent an estate determinable when the purposes of the trust sha 

.. Devises of estates tail shall not lapse, if the devisee die in the life- 
time of the testator, leaving issue who would be inheritable under sych 
entail, and any such issue shall be gee. - the time of the death of the 
te unless a contrary intention shall appear. 
3 to children or other issue. who leave issue lying. a the 
testator’s death shall not lapse, unless a contrary intention shall appear, 


132. 
he affected by the Act; nor the provisions of 11 Geo. 1V. and.1 Wik, IV. . 


Fe; 


of 
15, Legacies to an attesting witness, or his or her wife or husband, te, 


herwise; but this Act shall not extend to cases where such words . 
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_ 34. Act not to extend to wills made befoye 1838, nor to estates pur 
autre vie of persons who die before 1838, 
35. Act notto extend to Scotland*. 


FOREIGN OFFICERS, 
{1 Victoria, c. 29.—12th July, 1837.] 


This Act, reciting doubts which had arisen on the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, 55 Geo. III. c. 85, empowers Her Majesty to grant to any officer not 
being a natural-born subject of Her Majesty, but who at the time of 
passing the recited Act held Her Majesty’s commission in any other regi- 
ment, and was allowed to retain the same under the provisions of that 
Act, the rank of colonel, major-general, lieutenant-general, or general, 
and to grant that any person not a natural-born subject may enlist 
or ‘serve asa soldier in Her Majesty’s service, but the number of fo- 
reigners serving together at any one time in any regiment shall not 
exceed one for every fifty ‘natural-born subjects; and no such soldier 
shall be capable of holding any higher rank than that of a non-com- 


amissioned officer. 


i? 


' ® Contrary to our usual custom of merely giving an Abstract of the Acts, the pro- 
visions of the above Statute, which come home to the business and bosoms of men, 
seem to demand a little more notice from us ; and we accordingly beg to submit to 
our readers the following few observations :— 
This important Statute, founded on the Report of the Real Property Commissioners, 
has several useful alterations in the old law of qustamentory disposition, | It 
has materially simplitied and rendered uniform the former intricate and diversified rules 
of execution of various forms of Wills. The 2nd section repeals the several former 
statutes which related to the different kinds of devises: and the 3rd_ section places on 
the same footing all devisable estates, real and personal, freehold and copyhold ; and 
-eonfers a power of disposition in cases where previously it existed only partially, or not 
atall; as, in the former instance, of executory and contingent interests—and in the 
latter, of sights of entry and after acquired property. The 7th section destroys the:dis+ 
tinctions which formerly prevailed as regards the disposing capacity, and which per- 
mitted infants to bequeath personalty, and, in certain manors, by custom, cop 
estates: and the ith section, following up the same plan of org § aud uniform- 
» prescribes a general rule, which may be easily understood, for the execution of 
of every description. ‘We have given this section at length for ‘the information 
-of ‘onr:umprofessional readers ; and certainly they will be much to blame. if they 
permit their-wills-to be rendered inoperative by any of those defects in the.mode of ex- 
-ecution which were constantly occurring under the various regulations of the old law. 
anew will is within that section, there can be no longer parol or Duncapetiee wills, 
— nthe cases of soldiers and seamen, as provided for by the lith and 12th 
sections ; and wills of persona! estate must now be attested by two or more witnesses, 
in@he same manner as devises of real property, which, however, will no longer require 
the of three witnesses. The 10th section will prevent many questions whieh fore 
‘merly arose as to the eompliance of an appointment with the conditions required by the 
er ;.a8 henceforth one uniform rale will prevail in all cases. The 14, 15, 16,.and 
sections set at rest several doubtful questions; and prevent the injustice of permit- 
ting a will to ‘be defeated by the subsequent incompcte of one of the witnesses, 
Every testator should carefully attend to the provisions of the 15th section ;:or other- 
pe nee of his bounty may be completely defeated, by carelessly or ignorantly 
‘being called upou to attest. Justice to all the parties interested under the, will, de- 
that-the attestation shall not be void; and consequently the bequest .is made so, 
to.get rid of the difficulty arising from interest. The 19th section settles a.point on 
which many difficulties had arisen. The 25th section destroys an unjust distinction be- 
tween personal and real estates, which was founded on a rule repealed by ‘the Act 
(ss. 3 and 24), viz., that a will only had effect on property by the testator at 
the time of making :t, and not of his death. The 26, 27, and 28 sections-will certainly 
prevent many questions which arose under the old law ; but still, as the ruleof constrnc- 
tion is only to prevail “unless.a contrary intention shall appear,” it behoves all 
testators, who trust themselves in the drawing of their own wills, to take he is that their 
intention as to the operation or exclusion of the rule is explicitly declared. The 32nd 
and 33rd sections will prevent an injustice which was constantly occurring ‘in respect 
to lapsed legacies. 
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COMMON LAW COURTS. 

[1 Victoria, c. 30.—12th July, 1837.] 

4n Act to abolish certain Offices in the Superior Courts of Common Law, he 

and to make Provision for amore effective and uniform Establishment of eS 
Officers in those Courts. 

Reciting that in Her aeajenty 6 Superior Courts of Common Law:at 

Westminster there are many officers whose duties have wholly.or in part 


ceased, or are executed by deputy, and whose offices have become, -by 
changes in the law, useless, and inapplicable to the present practice an 1 
proceedings in those Courts, though the fees. continue payable. ‘by. the 


suitors as heretofore; and that the continuance of sinecure and useless 
offices tends to impair the effective administration of justice, and to cast 
upon the pny and the suitors in those Courts unnecessary burthens and 
costs; and it is expedient to abolish the said offices, and to make provision 
for a more uniform and effective establishment of officers in each of the 
Superior Courts of Common Law: proceeds to abolish, after the Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1838, the offices mentioned in schedule (A), on the plea side of the 
Courts of Queen’s Bench and Exchequer, and of Common Pleas, and of. 
the Clerk of Errors in the Court of Exchequer Chamber.  e 
3 and 5. Direct the appointment of five principal officers, and no more. 
to be called respectively the Masters of each of the said Courts; and 
who are to perform all the duties and exercise all the powers of the 
offices abolished. 
» 6. And as it is expedient that a new table of fees in the Superior Courts 
of Common Law should be prepared with reference to the various changes 
in the process, practice, and proceedings of those Courts, and to the di- 
minution of expense, where practicable, to the suitors; and owing to the 
numerous and important duties of the Judges, no such regulations .as. 
they are authorized to make respecting fees have yet been or are likely 
to be made, but the ancient and unsuitable fees still continue to be taken 
from the suitors in the said Courts; directs the Commissioners of Her 
' Majesty’s Treasury to instruct the Commissioners appointed under 11 
Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 58 (see Companion for 1831, p. 153) forthwith ae 
to draw up a table of fees to be taken in ‘the Superior Courts of Com- BAe. 
mon Law, to be laid for their approval before the Judges, who are re- My 
quired, before the first day of January, 1838, to revise the said table; 
and the said table so revised to allow and sanction, byaffixing their sig- ne: 
natures respectively thereto, and to establish the same in and for the ae 
9. All monies deposited in Court by suitors.at or after the commence~ 
ment of this Act, to be paid intothe bank of England, and drawn out by | mt 
the order of two or-more of the Masters of each Court. ee 
10 and 11. The Lord Chief Justices,or the Lord Chief Baron of the said ah: 8 
Courts respectively, to appoint to future vacancies in the office of Mas- 
ters, barristers.or admitted attornies, as therein mentioned. 
\43. Appointments to be made without any ‘pecuniary consideration 
whatever, direct or indirect; the Masters during good behaviour, and 4 
the’clerks and messengers during pleasure. 
35, Masters, clerks, and messengers, not to act as barristers, attorneys, he 


tie 


or agents, 
16, Salaries‘of ‘the Masters fixed at 1200/. per'annum; and entitled 
to:compensation under previous Act to a:‘less amount than the salaries, 


such compensation ‘to merge. sven 
of clerks and messengers to be ‘fixed by the Lord ‘Chief 
Justice-or Lord Chief Baron of the Courts respectively, and the Lords ee 
of the Treasury, with a similar provision.as to compensation as. in last 13 a 
section. Be 


“46, ‘Salaries of Masters, &c,, and expenses of offices, to be paid out of 
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the fees, if sufficient; but if not, deficiency to be charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund; and surplus of fees.to be paid into that fund. 

19. Masters, clerks, and messengers, not to take gratuities on pain of dis- 
missal, and being rendered incapable for ever thereafter of holding any 
office, situation, or employment, in the said Courts respectively, or of 
otherwise serving Her Majesty, her heirs.or successors, in:any manner 
whatsoever. 
~20,,Masters to keep books of account, and render accounts quarterly 
to Treasury... > 
-.21,,Empowers the Treasury to grant a superannuation allowance to 
Masters, and clerks, and messengers,.on their retirement from office, to 
be regulated on the principles established by the 4 Will. 1V. c. 24—the 
** Pensions:Act” (see Companion for 1835, p. 132), and to be paid in the 
same manner as the salaries. 

_ 22. But no compensation is to be allowed for the loss of any right .of 
appointment. 

. 23. And as it would tend to the despatch of business,.and would assimi- 
late the practice and promote uniformity in the allowance. of costs, if. 
the Masters of the said Courts appointed or to be appointed under this 
Act were empowered to tax costs in each of the said Courts indiscrimi- 
nately; empowers them accordingly so to do. A’ 

. 24: to 27. Treasury empowered to grant compensation for the loss,of 
the sale of and appointment to the several offices therein mentioned, in 
the manner and on the principle therein also mentioned. yey 


MILITARY COMMISSIONS. ~ 
[1 Victoria, c. 31.—12th July, 1837.] 
* This Act, reciting that great inconvenience has arisen on occasion of fg 
demise of the Crown from the necessity of renewing all Military Com- 
missions under the Royal sign manual, enacts that, upon the late and 
any future demise of the Crown, all Commissions in the Army and 
Royal Marines are to continue in force notwithstanding. tas 


POST OFFICE ACTS, 
{I Victoria, 32.—12th July, 1837.] 
“ Reciting that the laws of the Post Office, by reason of successive ‘ad- 
ditions and alterations, have become intricate, repeals all the Acts and 
parts of Acts in schedule (A.), to the number of one hundred and more, 
with the usual reservations as to the non-revival of Acts repealed by 
such repealed Acts, and as to offences committed against such Acts. 


POST OFFICE—MANAGEMENT, 

{1 Victoria, 33.—}2th July, 1837.) 
. An Act for the Management of the Post Office. iG 
Directs the appointment of a Postmaster General, who shall have the 
privilege of conveying and delivering all letters; except in the following 
Letters sent by a private friend in his way, journey, or travel; if deli- 
.*vered by such friend, or by a messenger on purpose, concerning the 
private affairs of the sender or receiver: Commissions or returns, and 
affidavits and writs, process or proceedings, ‘or-returns, issaing“out‘of 
a-court of justice: Letters sent out of the U. K. by a private ‘vesseF 
(not being a packet-boat) : Letters of merchants, owners of vessels, or. 
eargo sent by such vessels, or by any person employed by such ownets 
for the carriage of such letters, and-delivered to the respective per? 
sons to whom directed, without hire-or reward-for the’same : ‘Letters 
concerning goods or merchandize sent by common known carriers, 
tobe deliveted with the goods which such letters concern,’ withgut 
hire or reward for such letters. 
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’ But no person shall make a collection of such excepted letters for the 
purpose of sending them -in the manner hereby authorized: And the 
following persons are expressly forbidden ‘to carry or deliver a letter, 
€ven without a reward :—Common known carriers; except a letter con- 
cerning goods in their carts, &c., and owners, drivers, or ‘guards’ of 
‘stage coaches: Owners, masters, or commanders of ships, steatri-boats, 
or passage or packet boats, sailing coastwise or otherwise’ between 
ports-or places within G. B. or I., or ‘bétween,-to, or from port or 
ports within Her Majesty’s dominions out of the U. K., except in respect 
~ of letters of merchants, owners of ships or goods ‘on board: Passen- 
gers or other persons on board any such ships, &c.: The owners’ of, 
or sailors, watermen, or others on board a ship, &c., or ory passing 
or repassing on a river’ or navigable canal within the U. K. or other 
3 and4. Provide for the establishment of one General Post Office-in 
~ondon, and of a chief letter-office in different parts of the empire. 
~‘§)' Postmaster General may establish any cross posts, and may continue 
bye-bags, and may carry between post towns and places not post towns, 
at'such rates as may be mutually agreed upon between the Postmaster 
General and the inhabitants, 
_ 6. And he may extend the twopenny post of London and Dublin to 
atiy distance} and may establish a penny Post office in any other city or 
12, No persons employed by the Post Office shall be compelled: to 
serve as mayor or sheriff, or in any ecclesiastical or corporate or paro-~ 
chial or other public office or employment, or on any jury or inquest, or 
in the militia. 
'., 43, All monies to arise by the several duties granted. by the Post Office 
ts (except what shall be necessary to defray expenses of the receipt 
and management of the same, and except all annuities and yearly sums 
now charged thereon by law) shall be paid into the Exchequer, and car- 
ried to the Consolidated Fund, 
14, Expenses of Post Office to be paid as heretofore. 
* 18. Tolls on mails are not to be demandable at gates, but to be paid 
periodically by Post Office; in Scotland and Ireland respectively, as 
thereby prescribed. 
~ "9s And in order that the charges of the Post Office may not be unfie- 
eessarily’increased by the addition of other charges of a public nature, 
creates an exemption in England, Scotland, and Ireland, from toll, ‘as 
therein mentioned. edt 


‘ 


POSTAGE DUTIES. 
; [1 Victoria, c. 34.—12th July, 1837.] 

2 to 13. Direct the mode of payment of the rates of postage, the va- 
rious tables of which are successively prescribed. 19 to 22 establish the 
rates for ship. letters, &c. (see the A/manac, p. 77). . 
-14,to 16..Postmaster General is empowered to treat with foreign coun~ 
tries, for collecting and accounting for the British postage on foreign 
letters sent by the post from the U. K. thereto, and to charge foreign 
postage in.the. manner prescribed; and with consent of the Treasury, 
to,reduce the rates on foreign letters. ; 
+17. And.as it may be expedient that packet-boats should be established 
to. Her Majesty’s Colonies; and. foreign parts where rates of postage have 
not hitherto been authorized, and at a time when Parliament may not 
be-sitting; empowers the Postmaster General, with consent of the Trea- 
auLy, to-eharge for all.letters.so conveyed. ite 
power to,contract with private vessels to carry mails,-. - 


.- 28, Qwners, charterers, or consignees (resident in the U.K.) of vessels 
inward bound, and the owners, &c. of goods on board vessels inward 
bound, shall have letters free if they do not, collectively exceed: six 
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ounces in weight (unless brought v3 vessels oomniee. from Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, the East Indies, or the Cape of Good , in which case 
they may be twenty ounces); and the owner, &c, lL be described as 
such ea the address, and it shall also appear by the ship’s manifest that 
they have goods on board. 

24 And for encouraging masters of vessels not being Post Office 
to. undertake the conveyance of letters between places in the: 

. K,, and between the U.K. and places beyond the seas, empowers the 
Postmaster General to allow to the masters thereof such rates as are 
therein prescribed; and the section then proceeds to regulate the made 
of: conveying and delivering such letters. Its provisions, though im- 
portant, are too long for insertion, 

25. And as it may be expedient that certain post letters should be re- 
gistered, empowers the Postmaster General, to charge for each letter so 
registered such rate as he, with consent of the Treasury, shall direct; 
and also to regulate their delivery. 

26. Prescribes the mode of computing the various rates of postage, 
inland and foreign, praneting to weight. 

27. And to the end that all post letters may be charged with postage 
according to the distance they are respectively carried by the post, .and 
for preventing’ disputes fouching the same, empowers the Postmaster 
General to appoint persons to survey or measure all the post roads, who 
are to execute their duty in the manner therein mentioned. 

28. Contains the table of special rates respecting newspapers (see 


» 74). 

29. It shall not be compulsory to send newspapers by post. 

30. The conditions therein particularly mentioned are to be observed in. 
cones printed papers by post, excepting bankers’ parcels and pattern 

etters. 

31. Empowers the Postmaster General to search such papers, &c., to | 
see whether such conditions of the last section are observed; and.if not 
fulfilled, the whole of every such paper shall be chenset with. treble 
postage, except foreign newspapers not printed in the lang of the . 
country from which forwarded, which shall be charged with. full postage 
as letters; and in case a newspaper printed in the U. K, and transmitted 
by the post under this Act shall appear not to have been duly stamped, 
the same shall be stopped, and sent to the Commissioners of Stamps,. 

22.. Postmaster and Treasury to determine questions of exemption... .. 

33. And provides for the transmission of newspapers between the U. K, 
and foreign countries free of postage, when satisfactory proof shall be 
laid before the Postmaster General that British newspapers, addressed 
either to a person or to a place within a foreign country, and also 
that newspapers addressed to a person or to a place in the U. K. from 
such foreign country, are respectively allowed to pass. by the post with- 
in that country free of postage. 

34. And 9s circumstances may arise which may render it expedient again 
to impose the rates of twopence on newspapers, enacts that the Post. 
master General, with the consent of the Treasury, may again impose 
such ‘rates on newspapers received from and sent to foreign countries, . 

35. And the Postmaster General may, with the consent of the Trea- 
owe extend this Act, so far as it relates to newspapers sent between the 
U. K. and any foreign country, to eolonial newspapers sent through the 
U. K. to a foreign country, and to foreign newspapers sent through the 
U.K. to any foreign country or to any of Her Majesty's colonies and 

ions beyond the seas. ; 
' 36: And every British newspaper sent by the post out of the U.K. 
shall in all cases be put into a Post Office or Receiving: Office.in the 
U. K. within seven days next after the day.on which the same: shall be 
published, the day of publication to be ascertained by the date of such 

37. Foreign newspapers addressed to a person who has removed to be 
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forwarded without additional postage; but if opened shall be charged 
with the rate of a single letter from the place of re-direction to the 
place at which ultimately delivered. 

39. And the Postmaster General, in his discretion, may receive at the 
General Post Office in London packets containing re-issuable cash notes: 
only, issued by country bankers under annual licence, and payable at the 
houses of the respective agents in London (and which notes shall have 
been paid by such agents in London), for conveyance by post within. 
Great Britain at his discretion, to the bank in the place at which such 
cash notes were first issued, and to no other place, at one-fourth the 
usual postage for a packet of that size; but subject to the conditions. 
thereby imposed. 

40. Confers the privilege of sending single letters on their own private 
concerns upon seamen in the Royal Navy and soldiers; but subject to 
the observance of the conditions thereby prescribed. 


PACKET RATES. 
‘Ll Victoria, c. 76*.—17th July, 1837.] 

This Act, reciting that it is expedient to extend the power vested in 
tne'Postmaster General of reducing certain rates of postage by the pre- 
ceding eap., accordingly empowers him to reduce the postage on colonial 
and fnland letters, to such extent as the Treasury shall direct. 

2, And as arrangements may be made between the Postmaster General 
and the East India Company for establishing a post communication by 
packet boats between Suez or Bassora, or some other convenient port of 
the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, and the East Indies, enacts that after 
such communication shall have been established, there shall be paid for 
letters transmitted by such packet-boats between any such port and any 
port in the East Indies (letters transmitted by Her Majesty’s Mediterra- 
nean packet-boats to or from the U. K. only excepted) the rates therein 
mentioned. 
~ 8. And asa fund was some years since established forthe superannuation 
of old and infirm letter-carriers, to be supported by contributions ac- 
cording to a certain scale made and approved by the then Postmaster 
Géneral: and the said fund is inadequate to pay the superannuation al+ 
lowatices now chargeable thereon: empowers the Treasury to authorize 
the Postmaster General to pay out of the revenue of the Post Office all 


sums necessary forthe purpose of making good any deficiency in the said — 


fund. 


FRANKING. 
[1 Vietoria, 35.—12th July, 1837.] 
This Act regulates the privilege of franking. The first twelve sections: 


deseribe the classes on whom it is conferred, and the mode in which it is _ 


to be exercised and enjoyed ; but they are too tony to permit us to do 
prem wry direct the attention of the reader in general manner to 
em. 


24. Postage on letters beyond the extent of privilege shall be charged _ 


on the lower rate in preference to the higher. 


15, Postmaster empowered to examine packets without a cover, orine | 


cover open at the sides. 

17. Privilege of franking limited to General Post inland letters. 

18. Confers and regulates the privilege on the various officers con~ 
nected withthe East Indian Government. 


* This Act refers to the preceding one, cap. 34 ; and we haye therefore placed it ow 
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POST OFFICE—OFFENCES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
[1 Victoria, c. 36.—12th July, 1837.] 
An Act for consolidating the Laws relative to Offences against the Post Office 
. Of the United Kingdom, and for regulating the judicial Administration of 
: the Post Office Laws, and for explaining certain Terms and Expressions 
; employed in those Laws. 

Inflicts a penalty of 5/. on sending, delivering, and carrying, &c., a 
letter otherwise than by the — and of 100/. for a habit of sodoing; and 
the term ‘post’ shall include all post communications by land or by 
water (except by outward-bound vessels not being employed by or under 
the Post Office or the Admiralty to carry post letters); and the onus 
shall lie upon the party prosecuted to prove that the act in respect of 
which the penalty is alleged to have been incurred was done in con- 
formity to the Post Office laws. 

3. For retaining ship letters after the delivery of letters to the Post 
Office, a penalty of five pounds, and after demand ten pounds. 

4. And for preventing the abuse of any franking privilege, enacts that 
every person who shall send a banker’s parcel, wherein or whereon there 
shall be a writing, or any thing other than negociable notes, shall forfeit 
two hundred pounds; and every franking officer who shall unlawfully su- 
perscribe a letter as belonging to his office or department which does not 
concern the business thereof, shall for the first offence forfeit one hun- 
dred pounds, and for the second offence shall forfeit the like sum, and be 
dismissed from his office;.and for the various modes of abuse thereby 

inted out of the privilege of seamen and soldiers a penalty is inflicted of 

ve pounds; and lastly, every person who shall, with intent to evade any 
duty of postage, falsely superscribe a letter as being the owner or the 
charterer or the consignee of a vessel, or of_ goods shipped in such vessel, 
shall forfeit 10/. 

5. And for the prevention of the abuse of the privilege of sending 
newspapers free by the post, or at a reduced rate, enacts that every person 
guilty of the various modes of evasion thereby designated, shall forfeit 
treble “postage, computed by weight and by distance, as if the paper 
were a ljetter, to be recoverable as postages not exceeding in amount 
twenty pounds are recoverable; or he shall, except in those cases in which 
the said newspaper or cover shall only have marks thereon, and not 
writing, at the option of the Postmaster General, be prosecuted as for a 
misdemeanor. 

6. And for compelling the observance of the provisions of the Post 
Office laws relating to the conveyance of ship letters, inflicts on masters 
of vessels and officers of customs committing breaches of their duty as 
therein mentioned the various penalties therein also mentioned. ~ 
_ 7. And as post letter-bags and post letters are sometimes lost or delayed 
by the carelessness or other misconduct of the persons having charge of 
the same, inflicts a penalty of 20/. on such persons for the various species 
hall ply for h he General Pos 
- 8. No ney carriage s y for hire opposite t t 
Office in London or Dublin; and no hawker, newsvender, &c. shallstop or 
loiter on the pavement, under a penalty of 5/. 

9. Penalty on collectors of tolls, ferrymen, or keepers of gates, &e. de- 
manding toll on mail coaches, or stopping the mail, 5d. ot 

10. No officer of the Post Office travelling with a mail to pay for pass- 
ing ferries in North America, under a penalty for refusalof 5). 
__11 to 24. State the mode of fining and proceeding for penalties, and 
their application, &e. 

25. Opening or delaying post letters a misdemeanor ; except for the 
causes of justification specified, 

26. Every person employed under the Post Office who shall steal, em- 
bezzle, secrete, or destroy, a post letter, shall either be transported for 
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seven years, or be imprisoned for not exceeding.three; and if any such 
post letter shall contain any chattel, money, or valuable security, shall be 
transported for life. 

*. 27. And every .person who shall steal from a post letter any or 
money or valuable security shall be transported for lifes». 
And every person who shall steal a post: letter-bag, ‘or adetter 
a bag, or a letter from a Post Office, or from an officer'of: the:Post-Office 
orfrom a mail, or shall stop a mail with intent to rob or search the same, 

shall be transported for life. 

29. And every person who shall. steal or unlawfully take away a post 

_. Jetter-bag sent bya Post Office packet, or who shall steal or unlawfully 

_ take letter out of any such bag, or shall unlawfully open-any such bag, 
shall. be transported for not exceeding fourteen years. . as 

_ 30, And every person who shall receive any post letter or post letter- 

bag, or any chattel, &c., the stealing or secreting whereof shall amount to 

_ & felony, knowing the same to have been feloniously stolen or secreted, 

and to have: been sent or intended to be sent by the post, shall and may be 
. dndicted and convicted either as an accessory after the fact or for a sub- 
, stantive felony, and in the latter case, whether the principal felon shall 
‘se@rishall not have been previously convicted,-or shall or shall not be 
- amenable to justice; and every such receiver, howsoever convicted, shall 
obeliable to be transported for life. 

»e 43k And every person who shall fraudulently retain, or shall wilfully 
» secrete. or-keep or detain, or being required to deliver up by an officer of 
+ /the! Post Office, shall neglect or refuse to deliver up, a post-letter which 
'» @ught.to have been delivered to any other person, or a post. letter-bag or 
_» postdetter which shall have been sent, whether the same shall have been 

‘(found by such person or by any other person, shall be punished by-fine 

32. And every person employed in the Post Office who. shall steal, 
,v destroy, or shall wilfully detain or delay any printed votes or proceedings 
or any printed newspaper, or any. other -printed. paper 
“whatever sent by the post without covers, or in covers.open at 
shall suffer: punishment by fine or imprisonment, or both... 
And every person who shall knowingly and wilfully. forge.or ceun- 
terfeit, &e: the name or handwriting of the Receiver General.of the, Ge- 

- merad Post Office in England or Ireland, or of any person.employed by 
_ or under him, to any draft, instrument, or writing, for obtaining mo- 

ney in the Bank of England or Ireland, or shall forge or utter; &c., know- 
ing-the same to be forged or altered, any draft, &c,, with: intent to 
defraud any person, shall be guilty of felony, and be transported for life. 

34. And in order to prevent the imitation and forgery of Jawful franks, 
enacts that every person who shall forge the handwriting of another per- 
son in the superscription of a post letter, or who shall alter. upon a post 
letter the superscription, or shall write or send by the post a letter:the 
->superscription whereof in whole or in part shall be forged or.altered, 

knowing the same to be so forged, &c., with intent in either .of those 
-@ases to avoid the payment of the postage, shall be transported for seven 


35. Directs the punishment of principals in the second degree, and ac- 
_siteessories:before the fact, to be the same as the principal in the first degree. 
36, Every person endeavouring to procure the commission of any 
y or misdemeanor shall be imprisoned for not exceeding two years. . 

38 to 40, The-mode of prosecuting. 
n_ liable to transportation for life may be trans- 
ported for life or for not less than seven years, or he imprisoned for not 
exceeding four years; and if liable to transportation for fourteen years 
may be transported for not exceeding fourteen years nor less than seven 

, years, or be imprisoned for not exceeding three years. 

court may sentence an offender to be with or 
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without hard labour, in the common gaol or house of correction, and 
that he shall be kept in solitary confinement for the whole or any portion 
of such imprisonment. 

43. Gives a power of distress, as therein mentioned, for recovery of 
sums not exceeding 20/. 
.. 44 Prescribes in what way the duties of postage may be sued. for; and 
_ 46, the mode of suing persons acting in execution of the Post Office Acts. 


SMALL DEBT COURTS—SCOTLAND. 
[l Victoria, c. 41.—12th July, 1837.]- 

_Reciting that the provisions of the 10 Geo. IV. c, 55 (see Companion 
for 1830, p. 189) have been found beneficial, but certain alterations are 
required, repeals that Act, except as to causes commenced already under it. 

2. Sheriffs may hear and determine in a summary way causes for sums 
under 81. 6s. 8d. sterling ; and causes of higher value than 8l. 6s. 8d., but re- 
duced to 8i. 6s. 8d. may be remitted to the Small Debt Roll; but when 
remitted by the Sheriffs substitute, an appeal shall be competent to the 
Sheriff against such remit, but no reclaiming petition shall be allowed: 

5. Empowers the Sheriff to hear and determine applications by: land+ 
lords or others having right to the rents and hypothec for sequestration 
and sale of a tenant’s effects for recovery of rent, provided’ balance 
claimed shall not exceed 81. 6s. 8d. sterling. 

6. The pursuer of any civil cause, including maritime civil causes: and 
proceedings, may use arrestment on the dependence of the action’of‘any 
money, goods, or effects, to an amount not exceeding the value of 
81. 6s. 8d. sterling, owing or belonging to such defender, in: the hands-of 
any third party, either within that county or any other, which’ arrest- 
ment shall determine unless renewed at the expiration of three months. 

7. But wages are not to be liable to arrestment. ‘ 

8. Provides how arrestments may be loosed. 

. 9. Renders arrestments effectual in the mode thereby prescribed. _ 

10. Regulates the manner of proceeding in actions of a TE 
where a fund or subject which shall not exceed the value of 81. 6s. 8d. 
shall be claimed by more than one party, under arrestments or otherwise. 

11. Provides for proceeding on counter claims. 

' 22. Actions for damages by riot under 3 Geo. I'V. c, 33, and ferrecovery 
rere authorized by 9 Geo. IV. c. 39, may be determined under 

is A 
- The remainder of this Act (consisting altogether of 37 sections) con- 
tains provisions for the holding and proceeding in such Courts. can 
only refer thus generally to them. 


SMALL DEBTS—IRELAND. 
[1 Victoria, c. 43.—12th July, 1837.) 
An Act to amend the Laws for ry of Small Debts by Civil 
Lretan 

Empowers assistant barristers to appoint process servers in addition to 
those appointed under the 7 Geo, IV. c. 36. 

2. In case of forcible resistance to the service of a process, a copy 
thereof may be posted on the Court-house and on the posting place in 
the nearest market town. ; 

3. Repeals.so much of the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 75 (see Companion for 
1837, p. 134) as relates to the appointment of bailiffs, &c. 

:, 4. Decrees now unexecuted to be executed by the Sheriff. 7 

5 to 7. Assistant Barrister empowered to appoint interpreter, whose 
salary is fixed by the Act. ; 

8. ** Assistant Barrister” shall be construed to include the Chairman 
of the Sessions for the County of Dublin and also the Recorder of the 
City of Dublin. 
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NOTICES ON SUNDAYS. 
[1 Victoria, ec. 45.—12th July, 1837.] 
Directs that after the Ist of January next no proclamation or other 
public notice for a vestry meeting or any other matter shall be made or 
given in any church or chapel during or after divine service, or at the 
door of any church or chapel at the conclusion of divine service. 
2. Notices heretofore usually given during or after divine service, &c., 
to be affixed to the church doors instead. 
3. Notices for holding vestries to be signed by a churchwarden of the 3 
church or chapel, or by the rector, vicar, or curate of such parish, or by 1 | 
an overseer of the poor of such parish. ve 


_ 4, Decrees, &c. of Ecclesiastical Courts not to be read in churches. 


5, Act not to extend to banns, nor to various notices connected with 
divine service: 


BANKRUPTS—IRELAND. 
{1 Victoria, c. 48.—12th July, 1837.] 


This Act empowers Her Majesty to appoint a Second Commissioner of 
- Bankrupts in Ireland, under the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 14 (see Companion 
for 1837, p. 115). 


7. Four pounds to be paid for every sitting before the Commissioners 
instead of 37. 


‘8; Empowers the Lord Chancellor to appoint Assistant Registrar. 
" Q9and 10. Repeal the provision as to messengers suing out Commis- 
sions of Bankruptcy, and enact that if any messenger shall sue out or 
prosecute any Commission, or shall act as agent, he shall be incapable ae 
of holding the office of messenger in any Commission. of 
_ il. Attorney General may sue for penalties for taking unlawful fees, &e. os 


MALT DUTIES. 
[! Victoria, c. 49.—12th July, 1837.] 
.. 1. Repeals so much of the 11 Geo. IV. c. 17 as requires the keeping of 
Barley Books. by. maltsters (see Companion for 1831, p. 140, s. 8). 
_.2..All notices given by maltsters shall be given in the time required, 
where the malthouse is situate in a city or market town. 

3. So. much of 7 and 8 Gev. IV.c. 52, as empowers Excise officers to turn 
over and Jay level again corn.or grain which they may suspect to have 
been forced together in the cistern or couch frame, &c., repealed. 

4. So much of 11 Geo. IV. c. 17, as specifies what increase shall be evi- 
dence of treading or forcing together, repealed. 

5. Officer of Excise, suspecting any cistern or couch to be trodden. or 
forced together, may have the same turned out and re-turned; and if any" 
increase shall be found in the gauge after being returned into and laid 
level’ again in the cistern or couch frame, in any greater proportions - 
than those of five in every one hundred bushels previously to having 
been emptied eight hours from the cistern, or six in every one hundred. 
bushels if emptied eight hours and not emptied sixteen hours, or seven in. 
every one hundred bushels if emptied sixteen hours or upwards, the pe- 
nalty imposed by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. shall be inflicted ; and every 
maitster who shall, when directed by any officer of Excise, refuse to 
throw out any corn or grain from any ciscern or couch, or to aid or 
assist in returning the same into the cistern or couch, shall forfeit one 
hundred pounds. 

6. So much of 11 Geo. IV. c. 17 as allows maltsters to sprinkle grain 
which has been wetted fifty hours, repealed. 

7. Any maltster who shall have kept any corn making into malt covered 
with water in the cistern for fifty hours from the time of being first 
‘wetted or steeped, and who shall not at the same time have . same 
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malthouse any other corn in the couch or on the floor kept covered 
with water in the cistern for less than fifty hours from such time, may 
wet, water, or sprinkle any such corn six days or one hundred and forty- 
four hours after emptied or taken out of the cistern, on giving notice to 
the officer of Excise of his intention twenty-four hours before ; but every 
maltster who shall wet any corn before twelve days or two hundred and 
eighty-eight hours, except as aforesaid, shall be subject to the penalty 
imposed by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. for such offence. 

8 and 9. So much of 11 Geo. IV. c. 17 as relates to allowances to be 
made on gauging corn or grain making into malt for the charge of duty, 
rs omg and the following provision substituted, viz., upon every gauge 
taken in the cistern wherein the corn is wetting or steeping, during the 
time that such corn, &c., shall be kept in such cistern, or in the couch 
frame into which it shall be emptied, or on the floor, during the period for 
which it is by the 11 Geo. ]V. required to be kept, or directed to be 
deemed in couch, and gauged as in couch, an allowance shall be made of 
eighteen bushels and one-half in every one hundred bushels of the whole 
quantity ; and upon every gauge on the floor or on the kiln after 
twenty-six hours if such corn or grain shall have been previously gauged 
in the couch frame, or if not so previously gauged then after thirty hours, 
an allowance shall be made of one-half of the whole quantity before the 
said corn shall be wholly removed from the kiin; and the duty of excise 
on malt, when charged by gauge upon the corn.in a state of operation, 
shall be charged on the best of the several gauges after such allowances 
shall have been so made thereon. 

10. Maltster may have six floors, including the couch and kiln, in ope- 
ration at the same time. 

11, Officer to enter on the specimen the number of bushels charged on 
each steeping, according to the best gauge showing whether such charge 
‘has arisen from the cistern or couch or the floor or kiln. 


WORKHOUSES, &c., CONVEYANCE OF. 
[1 Victoria, c. 50.—15th July, 1837.] 


This Act, reciting the 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 76 (see Companion for 1835, 
p. 152), and the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 69 (see Companion for 1836, p. 130), 
extends the provisions of those Acts to copyhold or customary lands, &c. 

2to 4. Direct the modes of enfranchisement of copyholds, purchased 
for the purposes of those Acts, and the form of conveyance, &c. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 
[1 Victoria, c. 51.—15th July, 1837.] 


Empowers Her Majesty to authorize the Treasury to issue Exchequer 
Bills not exceeding 500,000/. to the Commissioners appointed under re- 
cited Acts ; who may advance Exchequer Bills to any body corporate, or 
any company engaged in or desirous of carrying on or interested in any 
works of a public nature, carried on under the authority of Parliament in 
any part of Great Britain, or for the encouragement of the fisheries, or 
the support of any collieries or mines, or any trustees of roads or rail- 
ways, or any other persons whomsoever, for any of the purposes men- 
tioned in the recited Acts or this Act, under the conditions mentioned 
in the recited Acts, ' 

17. And as advances have been made by the said Commissioners to- 
wards the completion of Public Works of which the said Commissioners 
are now in possession, or of which it may hereafter become necessary to 
take possession, and with a view to their security it is expedient that they 
should have authority to make advances for the completion, repair, or 
security of such works, gives them accordingly such power. 

. 18, And asadvances have been made by the said Commissioners towards 
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the completion of Public Works the completion whereof has exceeded 
the sum estimated for the same, as well as the amouut of capital autho- 
rized by any Act relating to such work to be raised by mortgage on the 
security of the same, and it may become expedient in some cases that the 
said Commissioners should be authorized to suspend the payment of the 
instalments of principal and interest becoming due on any sums advanced 
by them, so as to enable the parties interested therein to apply their ac- 
cruing income or other funds which may become at their disposal towards 
the completion and improvement thereof, accordingly enables them in 
such cases to suspend payment for not exceeding ten years, 


TREASURERS OF COUNTIES—IRELAND. 


(1 Victoria, c. 54.--15th July, 1837.] 

This Act makes further provisions for the more effectual audit of the 
accounts of Treasurers of counties and counties of cities and towns in 
Ireland, and for securing a due application of Grand Jury Cess. 


SHERIFFS’ FEES. 
[1 Victoria, c. 55,—15th July, 1837.] 

. This Act repeals so much of the 42 Edw. III. c. 9 as relates to the time 

during which under sheriffs and sheriffs’ clerks may abide in their re- 

spective offices; also the 1 Hen. V. c.4; and so much of 23 Hen. VI. 

c. 9 as relates to the fees to be taken by sheriffs and their officers. 

2. Sheriffs to take only such fees as are allowed by the taxing officer of 
the Courts of Law at Westminster. 

3. Officer taking fees not allowed, or greater fees than are allowed, 
shall be adjudged guilty of acontempt of Court, and punished accordingly ; 
and if any person, not being such officer, shall assume to act as such, 
and shall extort, demand, take, accept, or receive any fee or fees, gra- 


tuity, or reward, under colour or pretext of such office, he shall be dealt-: 


with by the Court in like manner, and it may award costs. 


5. Sheriffs of Lancashire and Durham placed on the same footing as- 
regards this Act as other Sheriffs. 


4 


ATTORNIES AND SOLICITORS. * 


{1 Victoria, c.56.—15th July, 1837.] 

Extends the provisions of former Acts, relating to the admission and 
enrolment as Attornies of Bachelors of Arts or Law at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, to the Universities of London and Durham. 
_ 2and 3. Repeals so much of 2 Geo. II. as relates to the fee payable upon 
admissions by attornies; and directs that no fees are to be taken on exa- 
mination or admission, except those in the schedule. 

4. Attornies or Solicitors admitted of one Court may practise in and 
recover costs for business transacted in another. : 


SUGAR DUTY. 

(1 Victoria, c. 57.—15th July, 1837.] 

! Imposes on every hundredweight of sugar manufactured in the U. K. 
from beet root, and so in proportion, a duty of 11. 4s. 

3. Manufacturers of beet-root sugar to make entry of all and every 
cylinder or mill, press, vat, and other vessel or utensil, sugar-house, 
warehouse, storeroom, and place intended to be made use of for the 
making or keeping any sugar, or the preparing any materials for making 
‘the same, with the proper officer of Excise, in the manner particularly 
‘mentioned, under a forfeiture for default of 2001., together with all sugar- 
juice, syrup, materials, and goods therein. 
\. 15 Officers of Excise may enter sugar-houses at all times, and take ace 
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count of sugar-juice, syrup, &c., and of every vessel, &c., under a penalty 
for obstruction of 2001. 

6. Syrup-cistern, &c., and other utensils to be gauged, and not made 
use of until gauged and tabled, on pain of forfeiting 20/. for every day. 

7. Size or position of any vessel not to be altered after having been 
gauged and tabled, except on notice, on pain of forfeiting 1001. 

8. Notice to be given of every grinding or mashing of beeteroot to be 
made into sugar, under a penalty of 1001. 

9. en juice or syrup is collected in the syrup-pan, a declaration of 
the quantity and gravity is to be given to the officer; and no part shall be 
drawn off for two hours after such declaration shall have been delivered, 
unless previously taken an account of, under a penalty for so doing, or 
of an untrue declaration, of 100I. 

10. Officer may take samples, which shall be deemed the gravity of the 
-whole contents ; but all the liquor may be previously stirred. 

11. The juice or syrup, after the quantity and gravity be ascertai 
to be run off to the sugar-pan, and kept separate during the process o 
manufacture until charged with duty, under a penalty for omission or 
of adding other juice of 100/. 

12. When the manufacture of sugar is completed, notice to be given of 
‘the time when it will be ready to be weighed within two days, under a 
penalty for omission or for removal without such notice of 200/, 

13 and 14. Regulate the mode of charging the duty; viz., on the syrup 
according to its specific gravity, as ascertained by the saccharometer, 
after making an allowance of fifty per cent. for molasses, drainage, and 
wash ; ‘and on the sugar according to weight. 

15. Officer of Excise to make out a return of the duty every six weeks, 
and charge the maker by whichever mode will produce the highest 
amount of duty, and deliver such return to the manufacturer, who is to 
pay it off in six days, under a penalty for default of twice the amount. 

16. Any saccharometer prescribed by the Commissioners of Excise may 
‘be used for ascertaining the gravity of the syrup. 

17. Makers of sugar to keep scales and weights, and permit the officers 
of Excise to use them, under a penalty for neglect of 100/.; and for 
— ~~ scales or weights, &c., 300/. and forfeiture of the sugar and 
scales, &c. 


18, Maker of sugar to assist with his servants in ‘weighing when re- 
quired, under a penalty of 1001, 


19. Sugar not charged to be kept separate from that which has been, 
under a penalty of 100/. 


20. Penalty on evading the duty 5001. 
21. Extends the provisions of 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 53, and 4 and 5 
Will. IV. c. 51 (see Companion for 1835, p. 147) to this Act. 


ASSESSED TAXES. 

[1 Victoria, c. 61.—15th July, 1837. ] ? 
This Act extends the exemption granted by the 6 and 7 Will. 1V.c. 65 
(see Companion for 1837, p. 129) to carriages whereon the particulars in 
the said Act specified shall be painted, ove inch instead of two, as di- 

rected by the said Act. 
2. Carriages need not be described in the accounts and returns of 
coachmakers and others, otherwise than by the number of wheels thereof. 
3. Removes doubts on 5 and 6 Will. 1V. c. 20 (see Companion for 1836, 
. 115) and other Acts as to proceeding against defaulters for Assessed 
Funes; and enacts that they may be sued for as any debt of record due to 


Her Majesty may be, as well as by the summary means specially provided 
by former Acts for recovering such duties, 
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CORONERS—DURHAM. 
[1 Victoria, c. 64.—15th July, 1837.] 
‘This Act places the county of Durham on the same footing as other 


counties with regard to the appointment of Coroners; two of whom are 
to be elected by the northern and southern divisions as therein directed. . 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—IRELAND. 
‘(1 Victoria, c. 66.—15th July, 1837.] 

' "This Act extends to Ireland the provisions of the 5 and 6 Will. IV. 
c. 59, relating to the cruel and improper treatment of Animals (see’Com- 
pamon for 1836, p. 127). 

2. But the penalties recovered in Ireland are to be applied, one. moiety 
to'such dispensary, hospital, or infirmary as the Justice may direct, and 
the other moiety, with full costs, to the informer, or to such other 


person as to such Justice shall seem proper; and damages may be awarded 
to the party injured. 


MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 
[1 Victoria, c. 67.—15th July, 1837.} 


Extends the period within which complaints under the 5 Geo, IV., 


by any workman for any cause, except as to bad materials, shall -be 
made, from six to fourteen days. 


2. And the powers of the 5 Geo. IV. shall in future be exercised by the 
Justices of the district where the party complained against resides, 


INQUESTS’ EXPENSES. 
{1 Victoria, c. 68.—15th July, 1837.] 


“'Enacts that the Justices of the Peace for every county, &c., in England 
and Wales, in General or Quarter Sessions assembled, and the ‘Town 
Council of every borough having a Coroner, at the quarterly meeting, 
shall make or cause to be made a schedule of the several fees, allowances, 
and disbursements which, on the holding of any inquest on any dead body 
within such county, &c., may be lawfully paid and made by the Coroner 
(other than the fees payable to medical witnesses under and by ‘virtue 
of the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 89 (see Companion for 1837, p. 143), which 
Schedule may from time to time be varied; and one copy shall be dee 
osited with the Clerk of the Peace,and one other copy shall-be de- 
ivered to:every Coroner, who shall immediately after the termination 
of ‘the proceedings pay all expenses reasonably incurred, not exceeding 
the sums in the Schedule: but until such Schedule shall have been made, 
the Coroner shall pay, at his discretion, all reasonable expenses. 

2. The provision of the recited Act, which directs Coroners to order 
the churchwardens &c.,to pay medical witnesses, repealed; and in lieu 
thereof the Coroner is to pay them at once. 

‘3. Coroners of counties to lay their accounts before the Sessions, and 
Coroners of boroughs to lay them before the Town Council; and to be 
repaid out of the county-rates or the borough fund, and not only such 
sums disbursed but also 6s. 8d. for every inquest, in addition to the fees 
he is now entitled to. 

_ 4, Act’to extend to London and Southwark. 


COMMUTATION OF TITHES—ENGLAND. 
[1 Victoria, c. 69.—15th July, 1837.] 
Reciting the-6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 71 (see Companion for 1837, p. 131), 
and that it is expedient to amend the said Act in certain respects, enacts 
that apportionments and agreements may be confirmed, although the 
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Commissioners are not satisfied of the accuracy of the maps referred to ; 
but in such case the maps shall not be conclusive evidence. ; 

2. Two-thirds in value of the owners of the lands in any parish or dis- 
trict of which the tithes are to be commuted, and respecting the bounda- 
ries of which any dispute shall arise, may, by writing signed at a paro- 
chial meeting, signify their request to the Commissioners that they 
should settle such boundaries; and they, or any assistant specially ap- 

inted shall, by examination of witnesses upon oath, ascertain the 

oundaries; but they must give public notice of their intention ten 
days at least before the time of setting out such boundaries at the last 
or usual place of abode of the respective land-owners, or their agents, 
through or abutting upon whose lands the boundaries are supposed 
to pass; and such Commissioners or assistant shall, within one month 
after setting out the boundaries, publish the same by causing a de- 
scription thereof in writing to be circulated as therein mentioned, 

3. Judgment of Commissioners respecting boundaries. may be removed 
by certiorari within six months as therein prescribed; and the decision 
of the Commissioners if not removed, or of the Court if removed, shall 
be final and conclusive. "° 


4, The apportionment need not contain the several amounts of corn 
charged on each estate. » 

5. Particulars of land not necessary to be stated in instruments of vo- 
luntary apportionments, if three-fourths of the land-owners so request; 

6. When there shall be only one land-owner, no draft of apportion- 
ment nor meeting for objections shall be necessary. A 0 

7. The prices at which conversion from money into corn is to be made, 
are seven shillings and one farthing for a bushel of wheat; three shillings 
and elevenpence halfpenny for a bushel of barley, and two shillings and 
ninepence for a bushel of oats. SEEGER 

8. All rates and charges to which any rent-charge payable in lieu of © 
tithes shall be liable may be assessed upon the owner, and may be recovered 
from the occupiers of the lands as any poor-rate upon giving twenty- 
one days’ notice in writing previous to any one of the half-yearly days of 
payment, and the collector’s receipt shall be received in satisfaction of 
so much by the owner; but no occupier shall be liable to pay at any 
one time any greater sum than the rent-charge shail amount to for the 
current half-year. 7 

9. Wherever the same person or body politic is not entitled to the per- 
ception of the whole of the tithes, and the liability of the lands to the 
payment of tithes is not in dispute, but the lands out of which each 
tithe-owner is entitled to the perception of his portion are not well de- 
fined, and also in all cases where such lands lie dispersedly throughout the 
parish, it shall be lawful, at any time before the confirmation of any ap- 
portionment, for the land and tithe-owners (with the consent of the dio- 
cesan and of the patron of the living whenever tithes payable to any 
se person in right of his benefice are in question) to agree, or for 
the Commissioners to determine, in case the commutation shall have 
been made by their award, that the several rent-charges made payable in 
lieu of tithes to each of the tithe-owners respectively shall be fixed and 
apportioned upon such particular lands as to them shall seem convenient, 
so that no lands are charged with more than their due proportion, when 
the determination shall be by compulsory award; and every agreement 
or determination to that effect, when confirmed by the Commissioners, 
shall be conclusive against all gehts notwithstanding any doubt as to 
the identity of the lands out of which the tithes originally issued in lieu 
whereof such distinct rent-charges are made payable. , 

10, With the first payment of rent-charge under any agreement for 
commutation shall also be paid any sum agreed to be paid in considera- 
tion of the time (if any) which may intervene between the termination 
of any previous agreement or composition and the time at which, by the 
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said agreement, the lands shall be discharged from the payment of tithe, 
regard being had to the whole annual amount of rent-charge agreed to be 
paid, and to the other circumstances of each case. 

1]. Parties to a parochial agreement may fix when it shall begin to 
operate; but the first payment shall be made and recoverable by the 
means provided in the recited Act, on the expiration of six calendar 


months from the time from which such lands are discharged from the 
payment of tithes, 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, 
[1 Victoria, c. 70.—15th July, 1837.} 

This Act enables the India Board and Court of Directors to suspend the 
Operation of the enactments relating to the admission of students at Hai- 
leybury College in the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 85, the “India Act” (see 
Companion for 1834, p. 142) : and in such case the India Board may ap- 
point examiners. 

3. Court of Directors to pay expenses of any system of examination 
established by virtue of this Act, provided such expenses do not exceed 
in any one year the sum of 500/. 

4 and 5, No person is to be admitted to the college as a student 
whose age shall exceed twenty-one years, nor any person appointed or 
sent out to India asa writer in the Company’s service whose age shall 
exceed twenty-three years. 

6. All persons appointed or sent out as writers since 10th April, 1834,. 
and previously to 10th April, 1839, to be deemed duly appointed. 

. 7. Rules made in pursuance of this Act to be laid before Parliament, | 


, ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS—ESTABLISHED CHURCH.. 
[1 Victoria, c. 71.—15th July, 1837.] 


This Act continues till the Ist August, 1838, and to the end of the then- 
Session of Parliament, the Act relating to Ecclesiastical Appointments, 
6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 67 (see Companion for 1837, p. 130), and the tempo- 
rary provisions of the 6 and 7 Will. 1V. c. 77, relating to the Reports of 
the Commissioners of the Established Church (see Companion for 1837, 
p. 137) : And nothing shall prevent any bishop or archdeacon to whom 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction shall have been given by any Order in Coun- 
cil under the last-recited Act, from holding visitations of the clergy, 
and doing all acts, matters, and things by custom appertaining to the 
‘visitation of bishops and archdeacons, nor prevent any bishop from con- 
secrating a new church or chapel or a new burial-ground within his 
diocese as assigned by the said Act. 


DEMISE OF THE CROWN. 
[1 Victoria, c. 72.—15th July, 1837.] 


~ Appoints the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of G. B., the Lord High Treasurer, the Lord 
President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord High Admiral 
if the U. K., and the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Lords 
ustices of the U. K., who are to exercise all powers, authorities, matters, 
and acts of government in as full and ample manner as Her Majesty’s 
next successor, until his or her arrival, in case such successor shall be 
absent from the United Kingdom at the time of Her Majesty’s decease. 

2. Such successor by three instruments may add such and so many 
persons, being natural-born subjects of this realm, as he or she shall 
think fit; and such Lords Justices, or the major part of them, not being 
fewer than five, shall and may exercise all powers conferred. 

3 and 4. Such three instruments are to be transmitted into Great Bri- 
tain, and severally sealed up and deposited as thereby directed ; and they 
may be revoked or altered, and are immediately after the — of Her 
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Majesty to be brought before the Privy Council unopened, where the 
same shall be forthwith opened and read, and afterwards enrolled in 
Chancery; and any one of such instruments produced to the Privy 
Council shall be effectual. 

5. Butsuch Lords Justices are not to have power to grant rank, title, 
or dignity of peerage ; nor without express directions from such next 
successor, to grant, lease, or dispose of any crown lands, &c.; nor to 

ant any office or employment whatever in reversion; nor for any 
onger term than during the pleasure of such next successor any office, 
employment, salary, or pension whatever, except such in possession for 
the term of the natural life of or during the good behaviour of the 
grantee or grantees thereof respectively, as by law must be:so granted. 

‘6. And such Lords Justices may not dissolve the Parliament without 
direction, nor alter certain statutes, viz., the 6 Anne, c. 7,12 Will. II. 
c. 2, 13 Car. II. c. 4, and 5 Anne (S). 

7. Lords Justices must take the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, ‘and. 
abjuration ; and also an oath of office therein prescribed ; and:also must 
swear that they will inviolably maintain and preserve the settlement of 
the true Protestant religion, with the government, discipline, rights, and. 
privileges.of the Church of Scotland, as established by law; and shall 
also make and subscribe the declaration required ‘to be made and sub- 
scribed by all persons admitted into any office, employment, or plate of 
trust under Her Majesty, by the 9 Geo. IV. c. 17 (see Companion for 1829,, 
Pp. 145), which said oaths and declaration shall be taken and subscribed 
-~ aes the Privy Council in being at the time of such demise .of Her 

ajesty. 

. Any Parliament called by Lords Justices not to be dissolved by the 
arrival of such successor. ; ; 

9. If any of the great offices in s. 1 are in Commission at the Queen’s 
‘death, the first Commissioner is to act. ‘ 


CORPORATE PROPERTY—IRELAND. 
{1 Victoria, c. 74.—17th July, 1837.) 


‘Reciting that by the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 100 (see Companion for 1837, 
p. 144) temporary provision was made that the estates of the bodies 
corporate in sundry towns in Treland might be preserved and maintained, 
&c.; restrains the conveyance of such corporate property until the lst 
Sept. 1838, unless bona fide agreed upon ay ton to the 16th Feb. 1836, 
—or unless for the payment of just debts incurred before that day, 
or decreed by any court. . bs 

2. Persons appointed to offices of profit since 16th Feb. 1836 are not'to 
be entitled to compensation on removal by Parliament. 
[Cap. 76, see p. 143.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—ENGLAND. 
{1 Victoria, c. 78.—17th July, 1837.) 


' Reciting the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 76 (Municipal Corporations Act, 
—see Companion for 1836, p. 132), &c.; enacts that no election there- 
after shall be questioned by defect in the title of the person before whom 
it may have been had, provided he shall be then in actual possession 
of office ; and, subject to the provisions for discontinuing proceedings 
hereinafter contained, all elections into any corporate office since the 
twenty-fifth day of December 1835, in any borough named in either of 
the schedules (A.) and (B.) of the recited Act, and allacts duly done in 
right of their office since that day by the persons chosen, and by any 
person with reference to any such election, shall be good to all intents, 
notwithstanding any defect in the election of the person presiding — 
from the provisions of the said Act or of any former charter or any loc 
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custom not having been duly complied with, and notwithstanding ‘that 
there may not have been at the time of the said Act any such body cor- 
porate as is named in the schedule (A.) or (B.) of the said Act in conjunc- 
tion with the name of the borough in which such election ‘may have: been 
had, or any such officer as is charged by the said Act with the execution 
of‘such -duties ; provided that such persons shall have bona fide taken 
upon themselves the duties of office, and that nothing shall prevent any 
such election or act done by any person from being questioned by reason 
of any fraud or any irregularity or defect other than is before speci- 
fied ; and nothing shall invalidate any payment bona fide made, or to 
invalidate or render valid any notice to quit given before this Act, -or 
ped liable to any penalty any person who would:not have been liable 

ore. 

‘2. All-elections duly made since such 25th December good, though the 
whole number of aldermen may not have been elected, but nothing shall 
affect any person in actions ‘to try the right to any office of profit, if 
brought within 12:months after this Act. 

3. Elections before the election of assessors to be valid. 
“4, ‘Repeals the former provision as to the assessors of the mayor’s 
ward ;and enacts that in every borough divided into wards two assessors 
shall be chosen as the auditors are; and that no burgess list revised 
before*this Act by the mayor alone, or by the mayor assisted by any 
other person, shall be taken to have been ill revised by ‘reason of the 
mayor not having been:assisted by the assessors of the mayor’s ward. 

“5. Burgess roll ‘not'to be questioned for the title of the mayor or as- 
sessors. 

6. And in-every borough in which by reason of any neglect or in- 
formality a new burgess roll shall not ‘have been duly made in any year 
in time, the burgess roll in force before the time appointed for the ree 
“vision shall continue in force until such new burgess roll, 

- Corporations shall not be dissolved by neglect to make new burgess 


8 and 9. Wherever, under the provisions of the recited Act, any person 
shall be entitled to reckon the rating and occupancy of any house, &c., in 
any borough by any other person as part of his own rating, &c., it shall 
not be necessary, ‘in support of the title of such person to be enrolled to 
prove that he was an inhabitant householder within the said borough, 


or within ‘seven miles, or that he was an occupant or rated within the — 


same, before the title to such house, &c., shall have devolved upon him; 
and the rating in the name of the former occupier shall be sufficient. 

10. In every borough in which, or in any ward of which it is doubtful 
who should have gone out of the council in ‘November last, by reason of 
the same number of votes having been given for two or more persons, and 
of the council not having determined who should then go out of office 
according to the provisions of the said Act, all the councillors in such 
borough or ward respecting whose continuance in office any such doubt 
shall arise shall continue in office for the same time as if they had ‘been 
elected on‘the first day of November now last past ; and the council shall 
determine which of them shall go out of office on the first of November 
now next énsuing’; and if the doubt shall extend to these who should have 
gone out of office on the first day of November nownext ensuing, the 
council shall also determine which of them shall go out of office on‘the 
first of November in the year 1838. | 

11. Repeals the provision of the Act relating to vacancies in the council ; 
and in lieu thereof enacts that every election of a councillor ‘to supply 
any extraordinary vacancy, either alone or together with other coun~ 
dillors, which shall have been had on the first day of November last, shall 
be valid, although the number of councillors did then exceed two-thirds 
of the whole number of the council, and although such vacancy may have 
happened more than ten days previously to the said first day of November 
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last ; and the councillor elected by the smallest number of votes, if elected 
with other councillors, shall be the councillor elected to supply such ex- 
traordinary vacancy; and in every case in. which more than one such 
extraordinary vacancy shall be so supplied, the councillor elected by the 
smallest number of votes shall be taken to be elected in the room of him 
who would regularly have first gone out of office, and the councillor 
elected by the next smallest number of votes shall be taken to be elected 
in the room of him who would regularly have next gone out of office, and 
SO With respect to the other, 

12. Provides for the election in 14 days thereafter to existing vacancies 
among the councillors or ward assessors. 

13, Empowers the mayor or councillor to convene a meeting of the 
council to supply existing vacancies in the office of alderman or mayor. 

‘14. Thenceforth the election of aldermen by the council shall be in the 
manner following ; that is to say, every member of the council entitled to 
vote may vote for any number not exceeding the number of aldermen 
‘then to be chosen, by personally delivering to the mayor or chairman of 
the meeting a voting paper containing the christian name and surname 
of the persons for whom he votes, with their respective places of abode 
and descriptions, with the name of the member voting; and the mayor or 
chairman, as soon as all the voting papers have been delivered to him, 
shall openly produce and read the same, and immediately afterwards de- 
liver them to the town-clerk, to be kept among the records of the 
borough ; and in case of equality of votes among those entitled to vote, 
the mayor or chairman shall have a casting vote, whether or not he may 
be entitled to vote in the first instance. 12d 
. 15. Auditors and assessors disqualified to be of the council. 

‘ 16, In case of illness of any alderman at election, the mayor may appoint 
another alderman to act in his room. wf 

17, Assessor may appoint a deputy; such appointment to. be signified 
to the council. 

18. Any poll may be closed if an hour has elapsed without a vote being 
tendered. 

19. Mayor, aldermen, and councillors under this Act to continue.as if 
elected in due time. 

20. Proceedings on account of defects cured by this Act to be discon- 
tinued, on payment of costs. 

21, No advantage to be taken of any invalidity cured by this Act in 
actions brought by any corporation; but the judge may order the plain- 
bred v4 pay costs, if satisfied the invalidity would have n fatal but for 

is Act, . 

_ 22. Any burgess may take extracts from minutes, &c. ; 

23. Thenceforth, any proceedings of quo warranto against any mayor, 
&c., must be commenced within twelve months. 

24. Applications may be made to Court of King’s Bench fora man- 
damus to put a burgess on the roll, but before the end of the term next 
following rejection, &c. 

25. In case elections are not made within the time appointed by 5 and 
6 Will. IV. c. 76, and this Act, the corporations may proceed to such 
* elections on the following day. 

26. Powers given to Court of King’s Bench under 11 Geo. I. c. 4, ex- 
tended to elections under 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 76, and this Act. 

27. Freemen may be admitted who were entitled before the passing of 5 
and 6 Will. IV. c. 76. : 

28. Money borrowed to discharge any pre-existing debt to be deemed a 
debt contracted before the passing of 6 and 7 Will, 1V. c. 104 (see Com- 
panion for 1837, p. 145), and for which the council may contract for re= 
payment, 

29. Overseers may levy borough rates on parts exclusively of any 
parish within the limits of the borough, 
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30. Matters of local jurisdiction cognizable by the justices of any place — 


which has ceased or may cease to be within and to be part of any borough 
- the liberties thereof, shall be cognizable by the justices for the county, 

Cc. 

31. Offences against local Acts made cognizable by borough justices, 

32. Courts of record may be holden for all purpcses within the com. 
sre of the said court (except the trial of issues in law or in fact) 

fore any person whom the recorder shall appoint for that purpose being 
a barrister-at-law, or attorney of five years’ practice. 

33. Orders, affidavits, &c., now made by or before the recorder, may be 
made by or before the registrar in absence of the recorder. 

34. Recorders to be sole judges of borough courts in which they act as 
assessors, and the provisions of 6 and7 Will. IV. c. 105, shall extend to 
them. (See Companion for 1837, p. 145.) 

35. Jurisdiction of Court of Record for the trial of civil actions, or of 
any court of requests or of conscience for the recovery of small debts 
within such borough, may be extended by his Majesty over any district 
adjacent to the said borough, and within the jurisdiction of the adjacent 
quarter sessions, and the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 195 shall apply thereto. 

36. Jurors may be summoned more than once yearly when all who are 
qualified have been once summoned. 

37. Councils of boroughs to have same powers as justices in general or 
quarter sessions had in relation to building, &c., gaols, &c., subject to the 
provisions of the Act for regulating prisons, the 5 and 6 Wiil. 1V. c. 38, 
(see Companion for 1836, p. 121) ; and such council is to act at a quar- 
terly meeting; but before such building, &c., the expediency thereof 
shall be certified under the hand of the recorder or other judge; and all 
rules and regulations shall be approved by two or more justices before 
they shall be transmitted to the secretary of state. : 

38. Justices of cities or boroughs to regulate gaols, &c., therein at quar- 
terly sessions ; but no order made by the justices which shall require the 
— or payment of money shall be of force until confirmed by_the 
council. 

_ 39. No mayor, &c., or officer, to be interested in any contract for 
building, &c., gaols, &c., under penalty of expulsion and future disqualifi- 
cation.. 

40. Borough gaol may be built beyond the limits of the borough. ) 

41. Gaols, &c., under county jurisdiction previous to 6 and 7 Will. IV. 
. 103, a) from the provisions of that Act. (See Companion for 

837, p- 145. 

42. Borough debtors and prisoners in contempt may be removed to the 
county gaol, when such gaol is agreed to be so used under any contract 
between the county justices and the council ; but they are not to be con- 
sidered as in the legal custody of the sheriff. 

43. Accounts of the borough fund shall be made up, to the last period 
of audit of the receipt and expenditure. 

44. And as it is expedient to give all persons interested in the borough 
fund of every borough a more direct and easy remedy for any misap- 

~ splication of such fund; enacts that any orders for payment of money 
may be removed into the Court of King’s Bench by certiorari. 

45 to 48. Prescribe the mode of transferring corporate property stand- 
ing in the Bank books, &c.; charitable and not; and by what authority 
and to whom the dividends shall be paid; and the mode of giving re- 
ceipts for the monies, and the application thereof. 

49. Powers of the Act 5 and 6 W. 4. c. 76 may be granted by the Crown 
to towns or boroughs, though not corporate, on the petition of the in- 
habitant householders, but notice of such petition, and of the time when 
it shall please his Majesty to order that the same be taken into consider- 


ation by his Privy Council, shall be published in the London Gazette. 


One month at least, 
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50. Business to be transacted at general Or quarter sessions for the 
counties, &c., in which boroughs are situate, which was formerly done at 
quarter sessions, there now discontinued by the said Act. 


USURY—BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
{1 Victoria, c. 80.—17th July, 1837.] 


Extending a provision of the Bank Charter Act, 4 Will. IV. c. 98 (see 
Companion for 1834, p. 144) ; enacts that no bill of exchange or promissory 
note made payable at or within twelve months after the date, or not 
having more than twelve months to run, shall by reason of any interest 
taken thereon or secured thereby, or any agreement to pay or receive 
or allow interest in discounting, negotiating, or transferring the same, 
be void, nor shall the liability of any party to any bill of exchange or 

romisscry note be affected by reason of any statute or law in force 

r the prevention of usury. 


MUNICIPAL RATES. 
Victoria, c. 81.—I7th July, 1837.] 


Reciting the Municipal Corporations Act, 6 Will. IV. c. 76 (see Com- 
panion for 1836, p. 137) ; enacts that whenever any borough-rate or watch- 
rate be:made aan levied in any borough, the council may order the:church- 
wardens and overseers of every parish or place within the limits of such 
borough ‘to pay the amount of such part of such rate for which such 
parish or place respectively shall be liable out of the poor-rate; or the 
said council may order them to make and collect a certain pound-rate 
upon the occupiers of all rateable property therein, for the amount of 

\therate ; and if such churchwardens, upon being so ordered, shall refuse 

or neglect, the amount may be levied off the goods of them or any-of 
them by virtue of a warrant under the hand and seal of the mayor, or 
any two justices; or if any person liable to pay such pound-rate shall 
neglect or refuse to pay, the amount may be levied upon his goods by 
distress in like manner. 

2. Council empowered to levy a rate for carrying former Act into ex- 
ecution within six months after this Act. 

“3. Where any parish or place liable to support its own poor shall be 
partly within and partly without any borough, and in the case of every 
extra-parochial place wholly or partly within any such borough, the 
council shall appoint one or more proper person to act as overseer within 
that part which is within the borough, for levying any such borough-rate 
or watch-rate therein; and in every such case of a divided parish or 
place, if the borough is not liable to the county-rate, the justices of the 
peace having jurisdiction over that part not within the borough shall ap- 
point one or more proper person to act as overseer within that part not 
Within the borough, for levying the county-rate therein. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—FORGERY. 
{lt Victoria, c. 84.—17th July, 1837.] 


“This Act, reciting various Acts; viz.: the 1 Will. IV. c. 66 (see Com- 
panion for 1831, p. 157), the 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 59, the 2 and 3 Will. [V. 
c. 123 (see Companion for 1833, p. 169), the 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 125, 
the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 45 (Slavery Compensation Act, see Companion 
for 1836, p. 123), and the 5 and 6 Will. IV.c. 51, by which the forging 
of the different instruments, &c., therein specified was made punishable 
by death ; and reciting lastly that it is expedient none of those offences 
should thenceforth be so punishable; enacts accordingly that persons 
convicted of any of such offences shall be liable to be transported for 
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life, or for not less than seven years, or to be imprisoned for not ex- 
ceeding four years, nor less than two years. 

2. And as by the said recited Act of the 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 123, and 
by 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 51, s. 27 (see Companion for 1834, p. 129), 

rsons convicted of the forgeries thereby respectively specified are made 

iable to be transported for life ; and by the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 44 (see Com- 
panion for 1834, p. 125), persons punishable by transportation for life under 
the said recited Act of the 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 123, are liable previously, 
if the court shall think fit, to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, 
or to be confined in the penitentiary, for any term not exceeding four 
years nor less than one year; and it is expedient that a more discretion- 
ary punishment may be substituted; enacts that so much of the said 
three lastly hereinbefore in part recited Acts as relates to the punish- 
ment of persons convicted -of offences for which they are liable to be 
transported for life shall be repealed ;:and every person convicted of any 
such offences shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, to be trans- 
ported for life, or for not less than seven years, or to be imprisoned for 
not exceeding four years, nor less than two years. 

3. Persons convicted of offences under this Act punishable by imprison- 
ment may be kept to hard labour and to solitary confinement, not ex- 
ceeding one month at any one time, and not exceeding three months in 
any one year, as to the court in its discretion shall seem meet. ‘ 

4. Not to affect the powers of the 5 and 6 Will. IV, c. 38 (the Prisons 
Regulation Act (see Companion for 1836, p. 121), nor of 4 Geo. [V..c..64. | 


‘OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
{l Victoria, c. 85.—17th July, 1837.] 


‘Reciting that it is expedient to amend so much of the 9:Geo. IV. c.31 
(see Companion for 1829, p. 149), and of the 10 Geo. IV..c. 34 (see Com- 
panion for 1830, p. 180), as relates to any person who shall unlawfully 
and maliciously administer or attempt to administer to any person, he 
poison, &c.,‘or to drown, suffocate, or strangle any person, or whos 
unlawfully and maliciously shoot at any person, &c., or stab, cut, or 
wound any person, or who shall throw upon or otherwise apply to any 
person any corrosive or noxious liquid or substance, with any of the in- 
tents in the same Acts mentioned, or shall attempt to procure the mis- 
eatriage of any woman, accordingly repeals such provisions after 30th 
September, 1837, except as to offences on or before that day. i: 

2. The punishment for administering gear or doing other bodily in- 
jury with intent to commit murder, shall be felony, anddeath. 

3. The punishment for offences with intent to commit murder, though 
no-bodily injury be effected, shall be felony, and transportation for life, 
or for not less than fifteen years, or imprisonment for not exceeding three. 

4. The punishment for cutting and maiming with intent to disfigure, 
or to do some other.grievous bodily harm, or with intent to resist or pre- 
vent the lawful apprehension or detainer of any person, shall be felony, 
and transportation for life, or for not less than fifteen years, or for im- 
prisonment not exceeding three years. _ 

5. The punishment for sending explosive substances or throwing de- 
‘structive matter with intent to burn, maim, disfigure, or disable any 
person, or to do some other grievous bodily harm, and whereby in any of 
the cases aforesaid any person shall be burnt, maimed, disfigured, or dis- 
abled, or receive some other grievous bodily harm, shall be felony, and 
transportation for life, or for any term not less than fifteen years, or ime 
prisonment for any term not exceeding three years. 

6. The punishment for trying to procure abortion shall be felony, and 
transportation for life, or for any term not less than fifteen years, or im- 
prisonment for any term net exceeding three years. 
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2%. And every principal in the second degree, and every accessary before 
the fact, shall be punishable with death or otherwise in the same manner 
asthe principal in the first degree; and every accessary after the fact 
shall be liable to be imprisoned for not exceeding two years. 

8 and 9. Contain precisely similar enactments to the 3rd and 4th ss. 


of the cap. 

1). the trial of any person for any felony, where the crime charged 
shall include an assault against the person, it shall be lawful for the 
jury to acquit of the felony, and to find a verdict of guilty of assault ; 
and when such verdict shall. be found, the court shall have power to im- 
prison the person so found guilty of an assault for not exceeding three 


years; 
12, Not to extend to Scotland. 


BURGLARY, &c. 
[1 Victoria, c. 86.—17th July, 1837.] 
” Reciting that it is expedient to amend so much of the? and 8 Geo. IV. 
ec. 29 (see Companion for 1828, p. 130), and of the 9 Geo. IV. c. 55 (see 
Companion for 1829, p. 161), as relates to the punishment of any person 
convicted of burglary, &c., accordingly repeals such provisions after 30th 
Sept., 1837, except as to offences on or before that day. | 

2. Burglars using violence to suffer death. 

3. Punishment of burglary, transportation for life, or for not less than 
ten years, or imprisonment for not exceeding three years. 

4. And so far as the same is essential to the offence of burglary, the 
night shall be considered and is hereby declared to commence at nine of 
the clock in the evening of each day, and to conclude at six of the clock 
in the morning of the next succeeding day. 

_ 5. Stealing in a dwelling-house with menace or threat shall be felony, 
and punishable by transportation for not exceeding fifteen years nor 
less than ten years, or imprisonment for not exceeding three years. 

6. And every principal in the second degree and every accessary before 
the fact shall be punishable with death or otherwise in the same manner 
as the principal in the first degree; and every accessary after the fact 
(except only a receiver of stolen property) shall be imprisoned for not ex- 
ceeding two years. 

7 and 8. Contain precisely similar enactments to the 8th and 9th ss. of 
the preceding cap ; and the 10 and 11 similar provisions to 10th and 12th 
ss, of preceding cap. . 


ROBBERY, &c., FROM THE PERSON. 
[1 Victoria, c. 87.—17th July, 1837.] 


* Reciting that it is expedient to amend so much of the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 29 (see Companion for 1828, p. 130), and of the 9 Geo. IV. c. 55 (see 
Companion for 1829, p. 161), as relates to robbing, &c., and extortion, 
&c., and plundering any part of any ship or vessel which shall be in dis- 
tress, or wrecked, stranded, or cast on shore, or any goods, merchandize, 
or articles belonging to such ship, &c. ; accordingly repeals such provisions 
after the 30th Sept., 1837, except as to offences on or before that day. 

2. The punishment for robbery attended with cutting or wounding, 
shall be felony, and death. 

3. And whosoever shall, being armed with any offensive weapon or in- 
strument, rob or assault with intent to rob any person, or shall, together 
with one or more, rob or assault with intent to rob any person, or shall 
rob any person, and at the time of or immediately befcre or imme- 
diately after such robbery shall beat, strike, or use any other personal 
violence to any pérson, shall be guilty of felony, and be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to be transported for life, or for not less_ than 
fifteen years, or to be imprisoned for not exceeding three years. 
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4. Punishment for obtaining property by threat of accusing of un- 
natural crimes shall be felony, and transportation for life, or for not less 
than fifteen years, or imprisonment for not exceeding three years. = ©’ 

5. Punishment of stealing from the person, transportation for not ex« 
ceeding fifteen nor less than ten years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 
three years. 4 

6. The punishment for assault with intent to rob, felony, and, save an@ 
except in the cases where a greater punishment is provided by this Act, 
imprisonment for not exceeding three years. Ho 8 he 

7. Punishment for attempting to obtain property by menace, felony; 
and imprisonment for not exceeding three y2ars. 

8. Punishment for wrecking, transportation for not exceeding fifteen 
years nor less than ten years, or imprisonment for not exceeding three 
years. 
9. Contains a precisely similar provision to the 6th section of the pre 
ceding Act, and 10 and 11 to the 7 and 8 ss. of the same Act. 

12. Le the same enactment as 11 section there, and 13 and 14 as the 10 
and 11 ss. 


PIRACY, 
[1 Victoria, c. 88,—17th July, 1837.] 


 Reciting that it is expedient to amend several recited Acts from Henry 
VII. to Geo. II. accordingly repeals such recited Acts. 

5. fra noniehment of piracy when murder is attempted, shall be felony 
and death. 

. 3. And whosoever shall be convicted of any offence which by any of 
the Acts hereinbefore referred to amounts to the crime of piracy, and is 
thereby made punishable with death, shall be !iable, at the discretion of 
the court, to be transported for life, or for not less than fifteen years, or 
be imprisoned for not exceeding three years, . pp 

4, Contains a similar enactment to s. 9 of the preceding Act, and 5 and 
6.to ss. 10 and 11, 


ARSON, &c. 
[1 Victoria, c. 89.—17th July, 1837.] 


~ Reciting that it is expedient to amend so much of the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 30 (see Companion for 1828, p. 142), and of the 9 Geo. IV. c. 56 (see 
Companion for 1829, p. 161), as relates to the various species of the crime 
of arson there specified ; accordingly repeals such provisions after 30th 
Sept., 1837, except as regards offences on or before that day. 

‘2. The punishment for setting fire to a dwelling-house, any person 
being therein, shall be felony, and death. 

3. And for setting fire to a church or chapel, house, warehouse, &c., or 
to any building or erection used in carrying on any trade or manufacture, 
or any branch thereof, whether the same or any of them respectively 
shall then be in the possession of the offender, or in the possession of any 
other person, with intent thereby to injure or defraud any person, shall 
be felony, and transportation for life, or for not less than fifteen years, or 
imprisonment for not exceeding three years. 

4. And for setting fire to ships or vessels with intent to commit 
mourder shall be felony, and death. 


5. And the same punishment for hanging out false lights to cause ship 
wreck. 


6. And for setting fire to ships or vessels with intent to destroy the 
same, with intent thereby to prejudice any owner or part owner of such 
ship or vessel, or of any goods on board the same, or any person that 
hath underwritten or shall underwrite any policy of insurance upon such 
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ship or vessel, or on the freight thereof, or ypon any goods on board the 
same, shall be felony, and transportation for life, or for not less'than 
fifteen years, or imprisonment for not exceeding three years. 

7. And for impeding any person endeavouring to save his life from any 
ship wrecked, whether he shall be on board or shall have quitted’the 
same, shall be felony, and transportation for life, or for not less’than fif- 
teen years, or imprisonment for not exceeding three years. 

8. And for destroying wrecks or any articles belonging thereto'shall be 
felony, and transportation for not exceeding fifteen years nor less than 
ten years, or imprisonment for not exceeding three years, 

9. And for setting fire to coal mines shall be felony, and transportation 
for life, or for not less than fifteen years, or imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing three years. 

0. And for setting fire to agricultural produce shall be felony, and 
transportation for life, or for not less than fifteen years, or imprisonment 
for not exceeding three years. 

11. Contains the same enactment as s. 4 of the preceding cap., and 12 
and 13 as ss. 5 and 6, and 13 and 14 as ss. 14 and 15 of cap. 87. 


TRANSPORTATION FOR LIFE. 


{1 Victoria, c. 90.—17th July, 1837.] 


- Reciting that by the 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 62 (see Companion for 1823, p. 
148) persons convicted of certain offences therein mentioned are liable to 
be transported for life; and that by the 4 Will. IV..c. 44 (see Companion 
for 1834, p. 125) persons punishable by transportation for life under the 
‘said recited Act are liable, previously, in case the court shall think fit, to 
be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, or be confined in the peni- 
tentiary for not exceeding four years nor less than one year ; and reciting 
also the punishment inflicted by the said last-mentioned Act on persons 
convicted of breaking and entering any dwelling-house, and stealing 
therein any chattel, money, or valuable security, to any value whatever, 
as principals or accessaries before the fact, repeals such provisions, and 
in lieu thereof enacts that every person convicted of any of such offences 
shall be liable to be transported for not exceeding fifteen years nor less 
than ten years, or to be imprisoned for not exceeding three years. 

2. And reciting that by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 29, s. 14 (see Companion: 
for 1828, p. 132) if any person should break and enter any building, 
and steal therein any chattel, money, or valuable security, being within 
the curtilage of a dwelling-house and occupied therewith, but not being 
part thereof, on conviction (either by indictment for the same offence, or 
indictment for burglary, housebreaking, or stealing to the value of :five 
pounds in a dwelling-house, containing a separate count for each of- 
fence), should be liable to be transported for life or for not less 
than seven years, or to be imprisoned for not exceeding four years, 
and if a male, to be once, twice, or thrice publicly or privately whipped 
(if the court should so think fit); and reciting also that by the 
15th s., any person who should break and enter any shop, warehouse, 
or counting-house, and steal therein any chattel, money, or valuable 
security, should be liable to any of the punishments which the court 
might award as hereinbefore last mentioned; and that by the 16th 
s., if any person should steal to the value of ten shillings any goods or 
article of silk, woollen, linen, or cotton, or of any one or more of those 
materials mixed with each other or mixed with any other material, whilst 
laid, placed, or exposed, during any stage, process, or progress of ma- 
nufacture, in any building, field, or other place, he should be liable to any 
of the punishments which the court might award as hereinbefore last 
mentioned ; and that by the 17th s., if any person should steal any goods 
or merchandize in any vessel, barge, or boat of any description what- 
soever in any port of entry or discharge, or upon any navigable river or 
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canal, or in any creek belonging to or communicating with ‘any such 
port, river, or canal, or should steal any goods or merchandize from any 
dock, wharf, or quay adjacent to any such port, river, canal, or creek, he 
should be liable to any of the punishments which the court might award 
as hereinbefore last mentioned; and reciting also that by the’? and8 
Geo. IV. c. 30, s. 16 (see Companion for 1828, p. 144) if any person should 
maliciously kill, maim, or wound any cattle, he should be guilty of ‘felony 
and should be liable to be transported for life or for not less than seven 
years, or to be imprisoned for not exceeding four years, and if a male, to 
be once, twice, or thrice publicly or privatelywhipped (if the court should 
so think fit), and that by s. 18, if any person should unlawfully and ma- 
liciously cut or otherwise destroy any hopbines growing on poles in any ee 
plantation of hops, he should be guilty of felony, and should be liable to be te 
transported for life, or for not less than seven years, or to be imprisoned oe 
for not exceeding four years, and if a male, to be once, twice, or thrice pub- 
licly or privately whipped (if the court should think fit) ; and reciting that 
it 1s expedient to alter and amend the said last-mentioned in part recited 
Acts ; accordingly repeals such provisions, and in lieu thereof enacts that 
person convicted of any of such offences respectively shall be liable to 
be transported for not exceeding fifteen years nor less than ten years, or. to 
be imprisoned for not exceeding three years. 
_ 3 rors 4. Contains the same enactment as 12 and 13 ss. of the preced- 
ing Act. 

5. And as by the laws now in force it is lawful for the court before whom any 
person shall be convicted of certain offences for which imprisonment or im- 
prisonment with hard labour may be awarded, to direct that the offender 
shall be kept in solitary confinement for the whole or any portion or por-= 
tions of such np apron as to such court in its discretion should seem 
meet ; provides that it shall not be lawful for any court to direct that any 
offender shall be kept in solitary confinement for any longer periods than 
one month at a time, or than three months in the space of one year. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS, 
_ An Act for abolishing the Punishment of Death in certain Cases. 
{1 Victoria, c. 91.—17th July, 1837.] 


Reciting that by the 1 Geo. 1V. c. 5 (the Riot Act) it was enacted, that if 
‘any persons to the number of twelve or more, being unlawfully, riotously, 
and tumultuously assembled together to the disturbance of the public 
peace, and being required or commanded by any one or more justice, or by 
the sheriff, or by the mayor, bailiff, or other head officer, or justice of any 
city or town corporate where such assembly should be, by proclamation in 
the King’s name in the form thereinafter directed, to disperse themselves, 
and peaceably to depart to their habitations or to their lawful business, 
should to the number of twelve or more (notwithstanding such proclamation 
made) unlawfully, &c., continue together for one hour after such command 
or request made by proclamation, that then such continuing together should 
be adjudged felony without benefit of clergy; and reciting also that it was 
further enacted, that if any person did, with force and arms, wilfully and 
knowingly oppose, or in any manner hinder or hurt any person that 
should begin to proclaim, whereby such sacra should not be made, 
that then every such opposing, &c., should be adjudged felony without 


7 


benefit of clergy, and every such person,:so unlawfully, &c., assembled, to 
whom proclamation should or ought to have been made if the same had not 
been hindered, should likewise, in case they or any of them to the number 
of twelve or more should continue together and not disperse themselves 
within one hour, having knowledge of such let or hindrance so made, 
be adjudged felons, and should suffer death ; and reciting also that by the 
25 Geo. ll. c. 37, s.9, and by the 31 Geo. LII.c. 17, s, 10 (I.), it was 
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enacted, that if any person whatsoever should by force set at liberty or 
rescue, Or attempt so to do, any person out of prison committed for or 
found guilty of murder, or any person convicted of murder going to execution 
or during execution, every person so offending should be guilty of felony, 
and should suffer death; and reciting also that by the 37 Geo. III. c. 70, s. 
1, and _ by the 37 Geo. III. c. 40, s. 1 (I.), it was enacted, that any person 
who -should maliciously and advisedly endeavour to seduce any person 
serving in his Majesty’s forces by sea or land from his duty and allegiance, 
incite or stir up any such person to commit any act of mutiny, or to make 
or endeavour to make any mutinous pcergoiny Ghd to commit any traitorous 
or mutinous practice whatsoever, should, on being legally convicted of such 
offence, be adjudged guilty of felony, and should suffer death; and re- 
citing also that by the 52 Geo. Ill. c. 104. s. 1, it was enacted, that every 
person who should, in any manner or form whatsoever, administer, &c., 
or be aiding, &c., any oath or engagement purporting or intending to bind 
the person taking the same to commit any treason or murder, or any 
felony, should, on conviction thereof, be adjudged .guilty of felony, and 
suffer death; and further, that persons aiding and assisting at the ad- 
ministering of any such oath or engagement, and causing it to be ad- 
ministered, though not present at the administering, should be deemed 
principal offenders, and should be tried as such, and on conviction thoreof, 
should be guilty of felony, and should suffer death, although the person 
who actually administered it should not have beer tried or convicted; and 
reciting also that by the 59 Geo. III. c. 136, s. 17, it was enacted, that if any 
convict ordered to be confined in the penitentiary should at any time 
during the term of such confinement break prison or escape, or in his or 
her conveyance to such place of confinement, or from the person having 
the lawful custody of such convict, and being punished for any such 
offence in the manner in the said Act mentioned should afterwards be con- 
victed of a second escape or breach of prison, he or she should be adjudged 
guilty of felony without benefit of clergy; and reciting also that by the 
5 Geo. IV. c. 113, s. 9, it was enacted, that if any subject, or any person 
residing within any of the dominions, forts, settlements, factories, or terri- 
tories then or thereafter belonging to his Majesty, or being in his Majesty’s 
Occupation or possession, or under the government of the United Compan 

of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, should, except in suc 

cases as are in and by that Act permitted, upon the high seas, or in any 
haven, river, creek, or place where the admiral has jurisdiction, knowingly 
and wilfully carry away, &c., any person as a slave, or for the purpose of 
his or her being imported as a slave into any island, &c., or for the purpose 
of his or her being sold, transferred, used, or dealt with as a slave, or 
should, except in such cases as are in and by that Act permitted, upon the 
high seas or within the jurisdiction aforesaid, knowingly and wilfully ship, 
embark, receive, detain, or confine, or assist therein, on board any ship, 
vessel, or boat, any person, for the purpose of his or her being carried away. 
&c., asa slave, or for the purpose of his or her being imported as a slave 
into any island, &c., or for the purpose of his or her being sold, &c., as a 
slave, then the person so offending should be deemed guilty of piracy, felony, 
and. rovbery, and being convicted thereof, should suffer death without 
benefit of clergy, and loss of lands, goods, and chattels, as pirates, felons, 
and robbers upon the seas ought to suffer; and reciting also that by the 
3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 53, s. 58 (see Companion for 1834, p. 134) it was 
enacted, that if any persons, to the number of three or more, armed with 
fire-arms or other offensive weapons, should, within the U K., or within 
the limits of any port, harbour, or creek thereof, be assembled in order to 
be assisting in the illegal landing, running, or carrying away of any. pro- 
hibited goods, or any goods liable to any duties which have not been paid 
or secured, or in rescuing any such goods after seizure from the officer of 
the Customs or other officer authorized to seize the same; ‘or fromeany 
person employed by them or assisting them, or from the place where’ the 
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same shall have been lodged, or in rescuing any person apprehended for 
any of the offences made felony by that Act or any Act relating to the 
Customs, or in the preventing the apprehension of any person guilty of 
such offence, or in case any persons, to the number of three or more, so 
armed, should, within the U. K., or within the limits of any port, be so 
aiding, &c., every person so offending, and every person aiding therein, 
should, being thereof convicted, be adjudged guilty of felony, and suffer 
death as a felon; and it was by the said Act further enacted, that if any 
person should maliciously shoot at any vessel belonging to his Majesty’s 
navy or in the service of the revenue, within one hundred leagues of any 
part of the coast of the U. K., or should maliciously shoot at, maim, or 
dangerously wound any officer of the army, navy, or marines, being duly 
employed for the prevention of smuggling and on full pay, or any officer 
of Customs or Excise, or any person acting in his aid or assistance, or 
duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, in the due execution 
of his office, every person so offending, and every person aiding therein, 
should, being lawfully convicted be adjudged guilty of felony, and suffer 
death as a felon; end reciting lastly that it is expedient that none of the 
hereinbefore mentioned offences should henceforth be punishable with 
death; enacts accordingly that if any person shall thereafter be convicted 
of any of the offences hereinbefore mentioned, such person shall not suffer 
death or have sentence of death awarded against him or her for the same, 
but shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, to be transported for 
life, or for not Jess than fifteen years, or to be imprisoned for not exceed< 
ing three years. 

, 2 and 3. Contain the same enactments as ss. 3 and 4 of the preceding Act. 


4. Repeals 2 Jac. 1, c.31, an Act relating to the ordering of persons 
infected with the plague. 


MEMORANDUM. 


’ The following List contains the Public Acts not included in the fore. 
going Abstract :— 
[7 Will. 


1. To suspend for a limited time the operation of two Acts of last Ses- 
sion, for registering births, deaths, and marriages in England, and for 
marriages in England. 

_ 2. To amend an Act of last Session, for consolidating and amending the 
ok — to the presentment of public money by Grand Juries in 
and, 

3, Transferring to the Commissioners of the Admiralty all contracts, 
bonds, and other securities entered into with the Postmaster General in 
relation to the packet service, 


4. To continue, until July 1, 1837, the powers of the Commissioners for - 


inquiring concerning charities in England and Wales. : 
-6. To apply the sum of two miliions to the service of the year 1837. . 
7. For punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment of 
the Army and their quarters. 
Se For the regulation of his Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while on 
snore. 
9. To amend Acts relating to the Royal Mint. 
11. To apply the sum of eight millions, out of the Consolidated Fund, 
to the service of the year 1837. ; 
12. Indemnity Act. 
' 14, To explain and amend two Acts relating to trial byjury in Scotland. 
15, To discharge his Majesty’s manor and demesne lands at Newark, in 
the county of Nottingham, from any costs of rebuilding or repairing Trent 
and Markham bridges, and to charge the same on the other hereditary 
revenues of the Crown. 
16. For raising the sum of eleven millions by Exchequer Bills, for the 
service of the year 1837. 
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17. For carrying to the Consolidated Fund certain monies paid into the 
Exchequer, and usually applied as a part.of the annual aids and supplies.; 
and for cancelling stock transferred to the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt, on account of the redemption of Jand-tax,. 

[1 Victoria.]} 

18. For continuing, until June 1, 1839, and to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament, the several Acts for regulating the turnpike roads 
in Great Britain, which will expire with the present or with the next Ses- 
‘sion of Parliament: 

20. For transferring and vesting the Royal Military Canal, and all works. 
belonging thereto, and all estates and property taken and occupied for the 
same, in Kent and Sussex, and the rates and tolls arising therefrom, in the 
chins“ Officers of her Majesty’s Ordnance. 

27. For granting to her Majesty, until July 5, 1838, certain duties on 
sugar imported into the United Kingdom, for the service of the year 1837. 

28. To amend an Act of the 3 and 4 Will. IV. for the limitation of ac- 
tions and suits relating to real property, and for simplyfying the remedies. 
for trying the rights thereto. 

37, To continue until July Ist, 1838, and thence to the end of the then 
next Session of Parliament, an Act for the more effectual administra- 
tion of the office of a Justice of the Peace in and near the metropolis. 

38, For raising the sum of 13,623,300/. by Exchequer Bills, for the 
service of the year 1837. 

39. To interpret the words “ Sheriff,” “‘ Sheriff Clerk,” ‘‘ Shire,” ‘‘ She- 
—— and ‘‘ County,” oecurring in Acts of Parliament relating to Scot- 


40. To continue an Act of the 54th of George III., for rendering the ey 


ment of creditors more equal and expeditious in Scotland, until May 1, 
and from thence to the end of the then next Session of Parliament. 

42. To continue, until December 31, 1838, and from thence to the end of 
the then next Session of Parliament, an Act of the 9th Geo. 1V., for the 
administration of justice in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 

44. To provide for the costs of prosecutions for concealing the birth.of 
children, by secret burying, or otherwise disposing of their dead. bodies. 

46. To vest the Rolls estate in her Majesty, and to provide for the future 

— = the salary of the Master of the Rolls and the expenses of the 

s chapel. 

47. To repeal the prohibition of the payment of the salaries and allow- 
ances of the East India Company’s officers during their absence from their 
respective stations in India. 

52. To suspend to the end of the next Session of Parliament the making 
of lists and the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the United 
Kingdom. 

53. To explain and amend an Act of the €th and 7th Will. IV., for extin- 
guishing the secular jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York and the Bishop 
of Ely in certain liberties in the counties of York, Nottingham, and 
Cambridge. 

58, To revive and continue, until April 6, 1838, an Act of the last Ses 
sion of Parliament, for suspending proceedings for recovering payment of 
the money advanced under the Acts for establishing Tithe Compositions 
in Ireland. ; 

_ 59, To postpone, ‘until January 1, 1839, the repayment of certain sums 
advanced by the Bank of Ireland for the public service. 

60. For correcting mistaken references to his late Majesty in Acts of this 
Session of Parliament. 

62. To authorize her Majesty, until six months after the commencement 
of the next Session of Parliament, to carry into immediate execution, by 
Orders in Council, any treaties, conventions, or stipulations made with 
ge ag n Power or State for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 

, 63. To defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent and other 
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expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and Ireland; and to 
grant allowances, in certain cases, to subaltern officers, adjutants, pay- 
masters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, surgeons’ mates, 
and serjeant majors of the militia, until July 1, 1838. 

65. To render valid certain Acts done in the performance of duties in 
the Court of Exchequer. in Scotland by the Lord Ordinary on the Bills in 
ae —— of Session, and for the better regulation of the said Court of 

chequer. 

- 73. For better enabling her Majesty to confer certain powers and im- mY 
munities on trading and other companies. - ; 
: 75. To prolong for ten years her Majesty’s Commission for building 


new churches. 


77. To assimilate the practice of the Central. Criminal Court. to-other eal 
courts of criminal judicature within the Kingdom of England and Wales, aa 
with respect to offenders liable to the punishment of death, : 

79. To apply the sum of 5,220,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund to.the 
service of the year 1837, and to appropriate the supplies granted in this 
Session of Parliament. 

82. To amend the law relating to grand juries in Ireland, so far as to 
empower the grand jury of the county of Fermanagh to reconstruct the 
baronial subdivisions of the said county. 

- §3: To compel clerks of the peace for counties and other persons to take 
the custody of such documents as shall be directed to be deposited with 
them under the Standing Orders of either House of Parliament. 


X¥X—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DOCUMENTS. 


*,* In some of the following Abstracts of Accounts there will be occasional apparent 
? errors in the Totals, arising from the omission of fractional.sums.. 


I.—Finance. 


An Account of the Public Income and Exrenvirure of the United 
. Kingdom in the Years ended January Sth, 1836 and 1837 :— 


INcoME. 

Customs anp Excise: 1836. 1837, 

Foreign... £1,529,540° £1,462,573 
Spirits Rum e e© e 1,537 ,694 1,496 ,156 

{British « «© © 5,059,197 5,503,477 
Malt... . 4,925,521 5,848,950 
Coffee. . . . 652,124 91, 606 
Tobacco and Snuff . . 3,334,234 3,397,108 


£27 ,834,715 £29,750,537 
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1836. 1837. 
143,160 238 ,306 
70,520: 105,087 
335,057 311,916 
234,576 149,661 
540,118 622,293 
214,898 224,768 
64,796 67,171 
831,057 712,119 
773,838 756,138 
158,876 207 ,788 
5,061 8,667 
663 ,237 652,225 
399,773 474,921 
1,394,940 1,537,468 
242,023 294,803 
1,116,923 1,018,002 
se 1,516,998 1,633,221 


Cheese... 
Currants and Raisins 
Corn. . 

Cotton Wool and ‘Sheep’ 
Hides and Skins . 


Candles and Tallow 
Goals, sea-burne, . 
Glass... 

Bricks, Tiles, and Slates 
Excise Licences . . 
Miscellaneous Duties of Customs and 


@ 


8,705,901 9,014,554 


Total Customs and Excise - £36,540,616 £38,765,091 


Gramps: 
Deeds and other Instruments . 
ariue e 
Insurance Fire. 
Bills of Exchange, Bankers’ Notes 
Newspapers and Advertisements 
Post Horses . 
Receipts . . 
Other Stamp Duties 


£1,554,999 £1,621; 74H 
27060,008 2,042,398 
917,053 252.712 
804,736 £31,367 
663,279 739,957 
552,039 466;701 
498,497 ~ 514,628 
241,165 226,049 
170,599 172,093 
462,507 482,601 


£7,224,907  £7,350,377 


ASSESSED Lanp Taxes: 


Land Tax 
Houses. 
Windows . 
Servants . 
Horses 

Carriages 


Dogs . 
Other Taxes 


£1,199,783 £1,199,609 
57,000 
1,204,490 1,254,325 
"198,454 207,311 
386,459 390 ,222 
424,129 449,792 
~ 158,190 
262,056 


3,881,397. 3,921,505 
Crown Lands. . . :973 361,593 
Other Ordinary Revenues and other Resources 221,545 146 ,130 


# 


TotalIncome . . £50,494,732 £52,895, 298 
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EXPENDITURE. 


1836. 1837. 
Charges of collecting the Revenue, exclu-) ‘ x 
sive of Post Office» . - : J £2 ,943,496 £2,851 ,225 


Interest and Management of Public Debt . 28,505,675 29,234,873 
Civil Government—including Civil List, Al- 
lowances to the Royal Family, Expenses 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland’s Esta-> 1,627,475 1,596 , 868 
blishment, Expenses of Houses of Parlia- ee 
ment, &c. &e. . 


Courts of Justice, Placts: of Correction, Cri- 
minal Prosecutions, &c. & . 1,022,751 1,010,184 
Diplomatic Establishment . . . 358,964 315, 436 


Army, Navy, and Ordnance. ope 11,657,487 12,112,968 og 
Bounties, Public Works, Expenses of Post 
Office Establishment, &e. 2,671,791 3,697,751 


Total Expenditure. . 48,487,639 50,819,305 
Surplus. + 1,707,093 2,075,993 


£50,494,732 £52,895,298 


Pustic Funpep Dest of the United Kingdom on January 5th, 1837 : 


Great Britain: £ 
Debt due to the South Sea Company, at 3 per Cent. 


3,662,784 
Old South Sea Annuities, at 3 per Cent. 3,497 ,870 
New South Sea Annuities, at 3 perCent.. . . . . 2,460 ,830 
South Sea Annuities, 1751, at3 per Cent... 523,100 
Debt due to the Bank of England, at 3 per Cent. . . 11,015,100 
Bank Aunuities created in 1726, at 3 perCent. . 825,262 
Consolidated Annuities, at 3 per Cent. . 357, 166, 3317 
Total at 3 per Cent. . 504,292,751 
Annuities at 34 per Cent.,annoI818 . . . . . © 10,725,232 
Reduced 3} per Cent. Annuities © 66,273,320 
New 3} per Cent. Annuities « © « « 146,229,682 
Total Great Britain . . . £727,959,227 
IRELAND: 
Irish Consolidated Annuities, at 3 per Cent. . £3,004,253 
Irish Reduced Annuities, at 3 per Cent. . . . ©. . 162 ,882 
34 per Cent. Debentures and Stock 14,757,160 
Reduced 33 per Cent. Annuities. « 1,045,712 
New 33 per Cent. Annuities . . 11,855,903 
Debt due to the Bank of Ireland, at 4 per Cent. ‘ € « 1,615,384 
New 5 per Cent. Annuities 8 6,661 
Debt due to the Bank of Ireland, at 5 per ‘Cent. < * « 1,015,384 
Total Ireland. . 33,463,343 


Total United Kingdom . , £761,422,570 


Exchequer Bills outstanding and unprovided for— 
5th January 1837. . 


e e e e £28 155,1 
Sth January 1836... 29°007°920 
I 
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The Taxes RerEatep or Repucep in 1835 and 1836 amount to 
1,376,0412, and during the same period taxes to the amount of 9,298/, 
were imposed, leaving the total reduction, 1,366,743, 


Gross Income of the Generar Post-Orvice in 1836 for the United 
Kingdom, 2,341,004. ; viz., England, 1,866,886/. ; Scotland, 219,048/ ; 
Ireland, 255,070/. This revenue is charged with the payment of 16,971/. 
in pensions. The expenses of the establishment in 1836 were—Eng- 
land, 502,153/.; Scotland, 59,6017.; Ireland, 95,5482, The deductions 
for returned letters, &c., amounted to 111,262/. for the three kingdoms, 
making the net produce, 1,555,5292.; and with 73,335/, the net produce 
of the Twopenny-post, 1,628,864/. The total net revenue for 1835 was 
1,546,722/, The expenses of the Twopenny-post were 47,466/. in 1836, 
and the gross produce amounted to 120,801/. 


Abstract of the Number of each Article charged to the Assessep Taxes, 
and Amount of Duties, Great Britain. 


1834. 1835. 
Number Amnt. of Duty. Number Amnt. of Duty. 
Assessed. £. s. d. Assessed. £. gs. d. 
Window Duty . . . . 366,042 1,962,318 2 6 372,070 1,276,920 17 9 
Servants . 104,938 189,304 15 0 107,879 195,020 1L 0 
13,394 13,070 19 0 13,531 13,480 9 0 
oar-wheeled Carriages, 
25,069 155,218 11 0 26,469 164,328 8 6 
12 37 16 0 ll 3413 0 
ther Four-wheeled Car- - 
riages, let to Hire 24,167 112,89715 0 97,075 125,941 10 0 
Two-wheeled Carriages . 50,779 163,638 1 0 50,692 162,822 5 0 
12 18 18 0 6 99 
1 ing orses, charge 
progressively, 156,978 293,389 14 6 158,276 300 , 034 6 
ther Horses, charged at » 
modified Rates bd 30,354 33,821 7 0 30,7 36,680 13 6 
Other Horses and Mules . 113,396 59,532 18 0 113,545 59,611 2 0 
Dogs, exclusive of Packs o99 157,032 18 0 289,314 155,643 2 6 
of Hounds . . 
Packs of Hounds. . . . - 90 3,240 0 0 91 3,276 0 0 
Horse-Dealers . . . - 1,037 13,762 10 0 1,016 13,775 0 0 
Hair-Powder . 8,447 9,925 4 6 7,125 8,371 17 6 
Armorial Bearings . . . 30,181 61,806 12 0 30,783 63,168 0, 0 
Game Certificates . . . 42,183 146,80014 0 40,663 141,308 5 6 
Total . . 1,959,792 2,675,816 15 6 1,269,302 2,720,431 15 9 


II.—Currency. 


An Account of the Quantity of Gortp and Sitver. received at, and de- 
livered from, the Bank of England during the Years 1834-5-6; sneci- 
fying the Quantity for each Quarter during 1836. 


Received. Delivered. 
Gold. Silver, Gold. _ Silver. 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. lbs, 
Ist Quarter . 9,305 157,820 2,502 146,475 
Qnd + 4,038 176,258 4,117 167,084 
3rd 9 10,236 173,719 24,980 242,447 
4th « 9,577 314,906 20,751 386 ,987 
99,157 822,704 52,351 942,994 
Total in 1835 . . 41,178 970,466 11.227 =870,524 
>> . 43,972 937,160 19,805 


1,514,447 
I 2 
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It may be necessary to observe that the preceding weights are partly 
by estimation; also that many packages of Bullion, not included in 
this Account, are brought into and delivered from the Bank as packages 
merely, their contents being unknown. 


Statement of the Lianiniries and Assets of the Banx of Encuann, from 


the London Gazette, exhibiting the Average Amount under each Head, 
from October, 1836, to October, 1837. . 


Quarter 
ending 


LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 


Circulation. 


Deposits. 


Total, 


Securities. 


Bullion. 


Total. 


1836. 
Oct. 18th 
Nov. 15th 

-Dec. 13th 

1837. 
Jan. 10th 
Feb. 7th 
March 7th 
April 4th 

ay 2nd 
May 30th 
June 27th 
July 25th 
22nd 
Sept. 19th 
Oct. 17th 


£. 
17,936,000 | 
17,543,000 | 


7,492,000 

17,868 ,000 
18,178,000 
18,432,000 
18,480,000 
13,419,000 
18,202,000 
18,261,000 
18,462,000 


18,814,000 


17,361,000 | 


18,716,000 


£. 
13,324,000 
12,682,000 
13,330,000 


14,354,000 
14,220,000 
13,269,000 
11,192,000 
10,472,000 
10 422,000 
10,424,000 
10,672,000 
11,008,000 
11,093,000 
10,501,000 


31,260,000 
30,225,000 
30,691,000 


31,776,000 
32,088 ,000 
31,458,000 
29 624,000 
28 ,952 ,000 
28,441,000 
28 ,626 ,000 
28 ,933,600 
29,467,000 
29,907,000 


29,217 ,000 


28 845,000 
28,134,000 
28,971,000 


30 ,365 ,000 
31,085 ,000 


£. 
5,257 ,000 
4,933,060 
‘4,545,000 


\4,287 ,000 
4,032,000 


£, 
34,102,000 
33, 067,000 
33,516,000 


34,652,000 
35,117,000 


30,579,000 4,048,000 34,627,000 
4,071,000 32,914,000 
4,150,000 32,207,000 


28,843,000 
28,017,000 
27,572,000 


4,423,000 


31,995,000 


26,932,000 4,750,000 '31,682,000 


Q6 , 727 , 000 


5,226,000 


'31°953..000 


26,717,000 5,754,000 32,471,000 
26,605,000 6,303,000 32,908,000 
25,316,000 6,856,000 32,172,000 


An Account of the Aggregate Amount of Notes circulated in England 
and Wales by Privare Banks, and by Joint Srock Banks and their 
Brancues, from the Returns published in the London Gazette. 


Quarters Ending. 


28th Dec. 1833 
29th March 1834 
28th June 
27th Sept. 

28th Dec. 

28th March 1835 
27th June 
26th Sept. ,, 
26th Nec. 
26th March 183 
25th June 
24th Sept. 
Dec. 

3ist March 1837 
30th June 
30th Sept. 


93 


23 


Private Banks, 


»836 ,803 
733 ,400 


7,187,673 
6,701,996 


Joint Stock 
Banks. 
£ 


1,315,301 
1,458,427 
1,642,837 
1,783,689 
2,122,173 
2,188,954 
2,484,687 
2,508 ,036 
2,799,551 
3,094,025 
3,588,064 
3,969,121 
4,253,197 
3,735,279 
3,684,764 
3,440,053 


Total. 

10,152,104 
10,191,827 
10,518 ,682 
10,154,112 
10 ,659 ,828 
10,420,160 
10,939,801 
10, 420 ,623 
11,134,414 
11,447,919 
12,202,196 
11,733,945 
12,011,697 
11,031,063 
10,872,000 
10,142,049 


The Duty on Banxers’ Norzs for the United Kingdom was 22,3354. 


in 1835, and 27,4987. in 1836. 


In the latter year the duty in England 


amounted to 20,3272. ; in Scotland to 7,119/.; and in Ireland to 52/, 


The Duty paid on Birrs of Excuance amounted to 384,956/. for 
England in 1836; Scotland, 84,442/.; Ireland, 75,151/, ; total, 615,025/, 
in 1836. In 1835 the duty amounted to 544,500/, 
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An Account of the Value of Baxx Nores and Bank Post Br1ts in Cir- 
_ culation at the close of each Quarter in the Year ending 5th January, 


i. "1837. 


Amount in circulation at 
close of Ist Quarter. 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 


33 
99 


Bank Notes. Daye’ Bilis 
£. £ 
\16,612,540 1,221,080 - 
16,562,890 1,058,310 
16,385,810 1,057,870 
16,156,470 1,053,500 


Total. 
17,833,620 


17,621,200 
17,443,680 
17,209,970 


Trade. 


An Account of the Official Value of the Imports and Exporrs of the 


United Kingdom im each of the following years; also the real or de- 
clared value of the Exports :— 


Imports. 


Year. 


1834 £49.362,811 
48,911,542 
1836 57,230,967 


1835 


Produce and 
anufactures 
of the U. 


£73,831,550 £11,562;036 £85,393,587 £41,649,191 
12,797,724 91,174,456 47,372,270 
12,391,712 97,621,549 53,368,571 


78,376,732 
85,229,837 


Official Falue of Exports. 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
K. Mercliandise. 


Declared or 
Total real Value of 
Exports. ~ Exports. 


Statement of the Declared Value of Brit1sH and Irisa Propucg and 
Manuracturss, exported as above from the United Kingdom, speci- 


fying the various Countries to which the same were exported, in the 
Year 1836, 


Russia. 
Sweden . 
Norway . 
Denmark 
Prussia . 
Germany. 
Holland 
Belgium e 
France . 


Portugal Proper 
Azores 
Madeira . 


Spain and the Balearic Island 
Canaries. 


Gibraltar 


Italy and the Italian Islands ‘ 


Malta . 


Jonian Islands 
Turkey and Cantiaeutal Greece 
Morea and Greek Islands . 


Syria and Palestine . 


Egypt (Ports on the Mediterranean) . 
Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco. 
Western Coast of Africa 


e e e e e e e 
e e e e e 
e e e e e 
e e e e e 
e e e e 
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£1,742,433 


113,308 
79,469 
91,302 

160,722 

4,463,729 
2,509,622 
839,276 
1,591,381 
1,085,934 
53,574 
52,168 

437 ,076 
40,370 

756,411 

2,921,466 
143,015 
109,123 

1,775,034 

12,003 
33,650 

216 ,930 

297 ,322 

467 ,186 
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Cape of Good Hope . . 
Cape Verd Islands. . 
St. Helena . . 
Mauritius . . 
East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon 
Sumaira andJava . . . 
Philippine Islands . . 
New South Wales, Van Diesen: ‘Land, ond Sean River 
British North American Colonies. + 
British West Indies. . 
Hayti . . 
Cuba and other Foreign WwW ‘est Indies. 
United States of America . 
« «+ @ « 
Guatemala 
Columbia . . 
Brazil 
States of the Bic de ‘is Plata 
Chili. «*.« 
Peru. 


Isles of Guernsey , Jersey, Alderney, aud Man 


£482,315 
e 413 
° 11,041 
2602855 
. 16,358 
4,285 ,829 
1,326,388 
234,852 
51,778 
835 ,637 
2,732,291 
3,786,453 
251,663 


e 
e e 
e 


e 
e 
e 
e 


987,122 
12,425,605 
254,822 
764 
185,172 
3,030,532 
697 334 
861,903 
606 ,332 
318,609 


Total . £53,368,572 
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Exports ro tHE Unirep Srates.—Declared Value of British and Irish 
Produce and Manufactures, _exported to the United States of America 
_ from the United Kingdom, in each of the following years :— 

1827 .. 018, 272 £5,468,272 

18298 . 6,810,815 755795699 

1830 . .- 6,132,346 10,568,455 

1831 9,053,588 ee 12,425,605 


Statement of the. Quantity and, Declared Value of each of .the principal 
Articles of Bririsy and Irisu exported to the States 
of Americain 1836:— 


Quantities. Value. 
Brass and Copper Manufactures  Cwrts. 51,766 £270,028 
Cotton Mantfactures and’ Cotton 

Twist . . . « Yards 62,042,139 2,115,061 
Cotton, Twist, arid Yarn Ibs. 212,203 =. 14,753 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small W ares Walue . 361,905 
Earthenware Pieces 31,024,350 495,512 
Glass, entered by W eight Cwts. 49,381 96,115 

at Value e « Walue . e 1,936 

Hardwares . Cwts. 241,152 1,318,412 
Iron and Steel Tons 79,330 912,387 
Linen Manufactures, entered by 

the Yard . . « Yards 39,937,620 1,639,343 
Linen Manufactures, Thread, Tapes, 

and Small Wares Value © « 48,534 
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Linen Yam... lbs. 2,425 £ 135 
Machinery and Mill Work . » «+ Value 24,081 
Painters’ Colours . . 48 ,332 
Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and 

Silk Manufactures Value 524,301 
Tin and Pewter and “Tin 


Plates... & 245,954 
Woollen Manufactures, viz.— 


Entered by the Piece . Pieces *§28,200 2,692,909 
Entered by the Yard . . Yards 4,328,991 376,772 
Hosiery and Small Wares Value . . 2 . 103 ,964 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn . Ibs. 231,770 25 553 
All other Articles Value . e 430, 917. 


Total declared Value of the above ae other 
Articles not enumerated . £12, 425 7608, 


An Account of the Gross and Net Amount of Customs Durty in the 
ee Kingdom, received during the Year =e Sth January; 
1837:— 
Gross Net 
Receipt. Receipt. 
£20 ,327 ,657 ‘£18,390 ,550 
Scotland 1,587,489 1,288,170. 
Ireland 2,036,572 .1,770,020 


Totals £23,951,719 


The Gross Amount of Customs Dury received at the following Ports in 
_ the United Kingdom, during the Year oer oth ey 1837, was 
a8 follows :— 


Gross Receipt, Receipt, 
Port. Year ending Port.” Yeur ending 4 


5th Jan., 1837. $th Jan, 1837. 

London . £12,156 ,279 Yarmouth . £63,783 
Bristol . Aberdeen $8,673 
Dover . 47 ,437 Dundee: . 70,982 
Exeter. . 79,897 Glasgow 289,702 
Gloucester . 166,187 Grangenioufh "25,728 
Goole . . 60,317 Greenock % 374,467 
Hull . . 801,628 Port Glasgow 292° 
Lancaster 42,313 Belfast . ~ 366,718- 
Liverpool 4,450,426 Cork. 230,904 
Lynn 
ewcastle . 


52,470 Dublin. . 898, 630 

307,274 Galway. . 31,769 

Plymouth 103,423 Limerick . 146, 22 

Portsmouth. 46 ,873 Londonderry 99 652. 

Southampton 49,139 Newry . . 58,806 

Stockton . 54,497 Sli ZO 35 ,863 
Sunderland . 78,126 W 

Whitehaven 88 ,291 
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Surpprinc.—In 1835 there were built ang registered in the ports of the 

United Kingdom, 860 vessels, the total tonnage of which was reyvistered 
at 116,635 tons; and in 1836 there were built and registered 679 vessels ; 
total tonnage, 86,509. 
'- On the 31st of December, 1836, the number of vessels belonging to 
the several ports of the United Kingdom was 19,823, tonnage 2,312,846 ; 
men 138,136. Including the British Plantations and the Channel 
Islands, the total number of vessels belonging to all the ports of the 
British empire was 25,820; tonnage, 272,646; men, 170,637. 

The number of vessels employed in the coasting trade, which entered 
the several ports of the United Kingdom in the year ending January 5th, 
1837, was 123,795; tonnage, 10,337,545 :—cleared outwards, 133,341 
vessels; tonnage, 10,762,690. 

The number of vessels employed in the Foreign Trade which entered 
the various ports of the United Kingdom in 1836, was, inwards :—British, 
14,347 vessels ; tonnage, 2,505,473 ; men usually employed in navigating 
the above number of vessels, 137,589. Foreign—7,131 vessels; tonnage, 
988,899 ; 53,921 men. Cleared outwards : British vessels, 14,207 ; ton- 
nage, 2,531,577; 144,295 men. Foreign, 7048 vessels; tonnage, 
1,035,120; 56,069 men. 

The total number of ships which passed the Sound in 1836 was 11,916 ; 
tonnage, 1,882.463. Of the above number of ships, 3188 were British ; 
tonnage, 605,889. The proportion between the British shipping and the 
aggregate burthen of vessels was 0.295 in 1835, and 0.322 in 1836, 


An Account of the Number of Ships, with the Amount of their rss 
' which entered the undermentioned Ports in the Year ending 5th Ja- 
nuary 1837 :— 


Ports, British. Foreign. 
Ships. Tons." Ships. Tons. 
3,845 772 ,046 1,465 255 ,875 
1,992 500,952 897 256,334 
299 56,082 50 9 ,333 
977 202,114 876 96 ,547 
702 113,992 585 . 58,703 
219 20,890 37 4,779 
196 33,784 206 20,067 
121 15 ,683 9 2,178 
224 62,830 16 4,427 
143 27,161 33 4,087 
129 30,298 32 4,298 
189 38,058 28 5,052 


London. . 
Liverpool . 
Bristol . . 
Hull e 
lymouth 
Lath ‘ 
Glasgow 
Greenock 
Cork . 
Belfast 
Dublin e 


oeeeeeeee* @ 


Corron.—Total declared value of the exports of cotton manufactures, 
and cotton twist and yarn: 22,128,384/. in 1835, and 24.632,058/. in 1836 ; 
viz., in the latter year, 637,667,627 yards valued at 17,183.163/.; hosiery, 
lace, and smali wares entered at 1,328,525/.; and 88,191.046 of cotton 
twist and yarn valued at 6,120,3662. The total imports of cotton wool 
amounted to 406,959,057 lbs.; of which 329,278,098 Ibs. were from 
foreign countries (the imports from the United States of America being 
289,615,692 lbs.}, and 77,680,959 lbs. from British possessions. The duty 
of 4d. per ewt. produced 430,006/. on 363,684,232 lbs. retained for home 
consumption, 
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Woon anp Wootien Manuractures.—An account of the quantity of 
Sheep and Lambs’ Wool imported into and exported from the United 
Kingdom in the years 1835 and 1836 ; also an account of the British 
Woollen Manufactures exported in each of the same years :— 


1335. 1836. 
Ibs, Ibs. 
Sheep and Lambs’ Wool Imported . . 42,208,949 64,272,390 
Foreign Sheep and Lambs’ Wool re-exported 4,101,700 613,707 


Do. Do. remaining 
under Bond Dec. 3lst } 2,846,014 6,111,252 


British Sheep and Lambs’ Wool exported . 4,642,604 3,942 ,407 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn, &c. exported . 2,357,336 2,546,177 


€value, value. 
British Woollen Manufactures exported . 6,840,511 7 639,353 


Linen.—Declared value of Linen Manufactures and Linen Yarn ex- 
ported in 1836—3,645,097/. ; viz., 82,088,760 yards entered at 328,0314 ; 
thread, tapes, and small wares entered at 88,294/.; and 4,574,504 lbs. of 
linen yarn valued at 318,772/, Total declared value of the linen exports 
in 1835—3,208,7782. 


Sitx—Declared value of Silk Manufactures exported in 1835—973,786/.; 
in 1836—-917,822/, Raw silk imported in 1836—4,453,081 lbs. ; retained 
for consumption, 4,239,254 lbs. Thrown silk imported, 396,660 lbs. ; 
retained for consumption, 294,201 lbs.; silk manufactured goods im- 
ported, 191,682 lbs.; retained for consumption, 180,078 lbs.; besides 
articles of millinery, handkerchiefs, &c., of the value of 130,000/., and 
on which an ad valorem duty of 20/. per cent. was paid, 


Merats imported into, and exported from, the United Kingdom in the 
year ending January Sth, 1837 :-— 

Iron, Forricn.—Imported in bars, or unwrought, 25;033 tons; in 
rods, pigs, wire, old broken, and old cast iron, 733 tons; iron ore 114 
tons; chromate of iron, 560 tons ; unwrought steel, 1064tons. Iron and 
steel manufactures not otherwise described, entered by weight, 127 tons; 
do. entered at value, 5,662¢. 


_ Exported :—Iron in bars, or unwrought, 4,761 tons; in rods and wire,. 


4 tons; unwrought steel, 965 tons; iron and steel manufactures, not - 
otherwise described, entered by weight, 127 tons; entered at value, 


31550. 


Ixon, Britise—Exported :—Bar iron, 88,536 tons; bolt and rod iron, - 


9225 tons; pig iron, 33,880 tons; cast iron, 19,891 tons; iron wire, 643 
tons; anchors and grapnels, 2,222 tons; hoops, 8992 tons; nails, 5580. 
tons; all other sorts except ordnance, 19,989 tons; old iron for re-manu~ 
facture, 429 tons. Unwrought steel, 3014 tous. , 


Harpwares anv Curterx—Exported :—Quantity, 21,072 tons; de- 
clared value, 2,271,313. 


Copper, ForeiaN — Imported :—Unwrought, partly wrought, or old 
for re-manufacture, 8897 cwt.; copper ore, 369,467 cwt.; manufactured, 
entered by weight, 762 cwt.; entered at value, 81947, 

Exported :—Unwrought, partly wrought, or old for re-manufacture, 
3575 cwt.; plates and coin, 2cwt.; smelted from foreign ote, 33,781 cwt, 
manufactures entered by weight, 161,524 cwt.: entered at a BRYA 
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Britisu Corrsr, Exported :—Unwrought, 39,409 cwt. ; wrought sheet, 
nails, &c., 100,807 cwt.; wire, 49 ewt.; Wrought copper of other sorts, 
20,219 cwt.; total of British copper exported, 161,524 cwt. 

Lrean—Imported :—Pig lead, 1893 tons; lead ore, 3089 tons; white 
lead, 27 tons; total, 5009 tons. 

Exported :—Pig and rolled lead, and shot, 9,769 tons; litharge, 287 
tons; red lead, 427 tons; white lead, 819 tons; lead ore, 115 tons; 
total of British lead and lead ore, 11,417 tons 19 ewt. 1 qr. 13 Ibs. 

cep exported :—Pig lead, 913 tons; lead ore, 4tons; red lead, 11 
tons; white lead, 9 tons 13cwt. 

Try, Bririse—Exported :——Unwrought, 11,152 ewt.; declared value, 
61,8472; Forricn, 17,230 cwt.; tin and pewter wares, and tin plates, de- 
clared value, 387,9512. 

Imported :—23,235 ewt. of which 11,962 cwt. was from Singapore. 

EarTHENWARE — Exported : — 62,795,317 pieces; declared value, 


837,774/., of which 31,024,350 pieces of the value of 495,512/. were for 
the United States of America. 


_ Giass—Exported :—250,974 cwt. of the declared value of 536,6012.; 
besides a quantity entered at the declared value of 16,7834. 


Leatruer—Exported: Leather, wrought and unwrought, 2,042,471 Ibs. ; 
declared value, 322,546/.; saddlery and harness, declared value, 94,0597. 


_ Burren and Curse — Exported: —Quantity, 75,243 cwi.; declared 
value, 300.6742. 


Coauis, Cutm, and 916,868 tons; 
declared value, 332,861/. Of the above quantity, 205,140 tons were ex- 
ported to France. 


Macuinery and Mirt Worx—Exported, of the declared value of 
302,0927. The largest quantity exported was to France and the West 
Indies: to France, of the declared value of 75,328/.; to the West Indies, 
of 40,177. 


Satr.—The exports were chiefly to the United States, the West 
Indies, Russia, North American Colonies, and Belgium, and consisted 
altogether of 9,622,427 bushels, of the declared value of 173,9237. 


~ Soap and Canpi.rs.—The exports were of the total value of 295,5102, 
and consisted of 15,813,406 ibs., about 13,000,000 of which were to the 
West Indies, Brazil, British North American colonies, and the settle- 
ments in Australia. 


Corrre. — Imports in 1835, 28,398,493 lbs.; in 1836, 34,054,837 lbs. 
Retained for consumption in 1835, 23,295,046)lbs. ; in 1836, 24,947,690 lbs. 
There were exported 13,346,537 Ibs. in 1835, and 10,681,758 lbs. in 1836, 


The duty (6d. per Ib. from British, and 1s, 3d. from foreign plantations) 
produced 691,6162 in 1836. 


Cocoa.—I mports in 1836. 2,788,224 lbs. ; exports, 332, 587lbs. ; retained 
fur consumption, 1,150,168 lbs. 


Trea—I mports :—44,360,5501bs.in 1835; 49,307,701 lbs. in 1836. Ex- 
ports, 2,158,029 lbs. in 1835; 4,269,863 Ibs. in 1836. Retained for con- 
sumption, 36,574,004 lbs. in 1835, and 49,142,236 lbs. in 1836. Duty, 
3,832,4272. in 1835; and 4,674,535/. in 1836, From the 1st of July 1836 
the duty has been 2s. 1d. on tea of all kinds. 
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Svucar.—The quantity of sugar retained for home consumption in 
. 1835 was 3,856,562 ewt.; and in 1836, 3,488,399 ewt. The net amount 
,of duty in 1836 was 4,184,165/.; the sum of 556,153/. being allowed as 
drawback on the exportation of 700,792cwt. The total imports were 
-4,448,267 ewt. in 1835, and 4,649,161 cwt. in 1836. Average prices in 
. 1836, from the Gazette :—March, 28s. O4d.; June, 41s. 63d.; September, 
43s. 74d.; December, 35s. 53d. 


Spicrs.— Retained for consumption in 1836 :—Cinnamon, 17,038 Ibs. ; 
cloves, 117,159 lbs.; mace, 22,531 lbs.; nutmegs, 115,768 ibs.; pepper, 
2,794,491 lbs. ; pimento, 400,914 lbs. ; ginger, 9,676 cwt. : 


Tosacco. — Retained for consumption in 1836:— Unmanufactured, 
‘22,150,785 lbs.; manufactured or cigars, 158,182lbs.; snuff, 508 lbs. 
Net amount of duty, 3,334,234/. in 1835, and 3,397,102/, in 1836. 


Rice and Saco—Retained for consumption in 1836 :—205,250 bushels 
of rice, and 17,193 cwt. of sago. Increase compared with previous year: 
rice, 27,370 bushels; sago, 5,836 cwt. 


Butter, Cuerse, and Eacs.—Consumption of foreign butter, cheese, 
‘and eggsin the United Kingdom in 1836.:—Butter, 238,41] ewt.; in 
1835, 143,149 cwt.; cheese, 201,810 ewt. in 1836, and 134,643 cwt. in 
1835; eggs, 59,960,896 in J835, and 69,076,240 in 1836. Duty in 1836, 
butter, 238,3067.; cheese, 106,087; eggs, 23,9917. - 


Frurrs.— Home consumption in 1836:— Apples, not dried, 14,747 
bushels ; almonds, 8061 cwt.; chesnuts, 14,650 bushels ; curran 
175,774 ewts. ; figs, 13,209 ewt. ; lemons and oranges, 249,651 chests or 
‘boxes; grapes, entered at value, 19,5977; plums, dried or preserved, 
‘283 ewt. ;. French plums and prunelloes, .4422 cwt.; prunes, 7265 ewt.; 
raisins, 156,194 cwt.; small nuts, 160,933 bushels; walnuts, 14,539 
bushels, 


' Groves.—Foreign leather gloves imported in 1835, 1,260,623 pairs; in 
1836, 1,490,999. Retained for home consumption, 1,291,265 pairs in 
1835, and 1,459,363 in 1836. The duty of from 4s. to 7s. the dozen 
pairs produced 24,1757, in 1835, and 27,5072. in 1836. : 


Hemp and Friax—Retained for home consumption in 1836 :—567,892 
ewt. of hemp undressed, at a duty of 1s. per cwt.; flax and tow, or cor- 
-dilla of hemp and tow, 1,511,428 ewts. at the same rate of duty. 


Ta itow.—Foreign tallow retained for consumption in 1336 :—1,314,085 
ewt. Duty at 3s. 2d. per cwt. produced 207,789/, in 1836, and 158,876¢. 
in 1835. 


- Hives and Sxins.—Home consumption in 1836 of foreign skins and 
hides :—buffalo, bull, cow, ox, or horse hides, ,63,01Ulbs.; Mus- 
covy or Russia, in number, 4,458; calf and kid, untanned, 49,969 ewt. ; 
tanned or dressed, 38,540 lbs.; in number, lamb, undressed, 2,692,724 ; 
tanned or dressed, 44,388 ; sheep, undressed, 435,459; deer, undressed, 
‘171,431; seal, ditto, 113,744; goat, ditto, 383,544; kid, in the hair, 
153,210; ditto, dressed, 590,469. 


Furs.—Number of undressed furs entered for home consumption in 
1836:—Bear, 2,322; beaver, 87,473; cat and lynx, 58,937; coney, 
665.991; ermine, 284,488 ; fitch, 122,741 ; fox, 18,977 ; marten, 197,804 ; 
mink, 62,467 ; musquash, 784,379 ; nutria, 1,328,017 ; otter, 952; racoon 
1525; and squirrel, 2,235,725, | 
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Timper.—Foreign timber retained for hgme consumption in 1836 :— 
Battens and batten ends, gt. hds., 15,677; deals and deal ends, gt. hds., 
68,300 ; masts. 6 ins. and under 8 ins. in diameter, 9247; 8 ins. and 
under 12 do., 3291; 12ins. and upwards, 3200 loads ; oak planks, 2871 
loads ; staves, gt. hds., 90,811; fir, 8 ins. sq. and upwards, 612,865 lds. ; 
oak do., 26,062 lds. ; unenumerated, 39,314 lds. ; wainscot logs, 3988 lds. 


An Account of all Foreian Wines and Spirrrs imported, retained for 
Home Consumption, and exported, in the Year 1836 :— 


Retained for Home 

Imported. Consumption. Exported. 
Gallons 580,275 541,511 10,876 
533,241 352 ,063 99,112 

- 4,089,235 2,878,352 381 ,026 

233,979 133,673 152,368 

« 3,164,224 2,388 ,413 645 ,822 

805,109 515,193 385 ,320 


Total of Wines . 9,406,083 6,809,212 1,674,524 


Serrits— 
Rum. « « « 4,993,942 3,324,749 1,279,845 
Brandy . . « 2,125,167 1,257 ,853 822,919 
Geneva . . . ° 367 ,426 19,981 331,301 


Foreign and Colonial o : 
} 144,872 14,437 94,491 


Spanish . 
Other gorts 


Total of Spirits, Gallons 5,631,407 4,617,020 2,528,556 


The duty on Cape wine is 2s, 9d. per imperial gallon, and on all other 
kinds of wine, 5s. 6d. per gallon. The wine duty amounted to 1,691,522¢, 
nct, in 1835, and to 1,793,963. in 1836. 

The spirit duty is 9s. per imperial proof gallon on rum, and 22s. 6d. per 
gallon on other kinds, Net amount of duty in 1835, 3,047,3592.; in 1836, 
2,943,9112. Gallons of foreign spirits paid duty in England, 4,425,543 ; 
Scotland, 146,785; Ireland, 44,692. 


Britisu Spirits.—An Account of the Number of Gallons of Proof 
Spirits on’ which duty was paid for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom in 1836, together with the amount of duty :— 


Rate of Duty 
Gallons. per Gallon, Total Duty. 
England . . 7,875,702 7s.6d. £2, 953,388 
Scotland e 6 3826 3s. 4d, 1 ’ 103 
Ireland. «© « o 12,248,772 2s. 44. 1,429,023 


Total, United Kingdom . 26,745,300 £5 , 485 , 882 


* The number of gallons of proof spirits made from malt only, was 
6,900,366 ; from a mixture of malt with unmalted grain, 19,844,934 gal- 
jons. The number of gallons imported into England from Scotland on 
payment of the increased duty was 2,480,281, duty 930,1054. ; 307,081 
a (pone were imported into England from Ireland, duty 115,1552.; and 
911,190 gallons were imported into Ireland from Scotland, duty 106,305/. 
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An Account of the principal Articles charged w 


England, together with the Amount -of Duty thereon, during the 
~ Year ending Sth January, 1837 ; also the emaonn of Excise Duty for 


Scotland and dccland's 


Amount of 

Quantities," Duty. 

1836. 1836. 

Auctions, Amount of Sales charged 

with Duty. © «© 7,659,708 239,810 
Bricks e ° No. 1,606 3768 ,392 471, 616 
Glass, Crown 159 ,738 587, 037 
» Flint. © © © 85,952 80, 921 
Plate. . » 22,169 66, 508 
Broad e e “99 7,629 11 443 
Bottle ee ” 354,696 124, 143 
Malt from Barley . . . + «+ Bushels 37,196,998 4,804,612 
Paper, First Class . «© lbs. 53 ,300, 963 523,788 
y . SecondClass . « ” 13, °313 85,551 
 Pasteboard, Millboard, &c.. 'Cwts. 27 5345 30,960 
» Stained Paper « « Sarde 2,797 330 20,397 
Soap, Hard . . Ibs 135,861,942 849 , 137 
Soft e ” 9,682 »446 40,343 
Spirits «© « Gails. 7,875,703 2,953,388 
Vinegar e ” 2,969,775 24,748 
Total ENGLAND e e £12,068 , 082 
» IRELAND « 1,897,602 
» Unirep Kingvom. . . 16,073,297 
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An Account of the Number of Dealers and 


_ Excise Licencss were granted in England in 1836 :— 


Licences, viz.:— No. * 
Auctioneers’. . . ° ° « « 2,552 
Brewers of Strong Beer, not exceeding 20 Barrels - « « « 8,894 

” ” exceeding 20 and not exceeding 50 . 7,894 

99 >, 100 1,000 . 19,430 

>, 1,000 2. « 1,668 
Brewers of Table Beer. 10 
Retail Brewers, under the Act 5 Geo. Iv. 54. 21 
Sellers of Strong Beer only, not being Brewers « 994 
Beer Retailers, whose premises are rated under £20 per annum 39,765 
at £20 orupwards 15,427 
Retailers of Heer, Cider, or Perry, under the provisions of the 39.104 
Acts 1 Wm. 1V. c. 64, (to be drunk on the Premises) and 4? “5” 030 

~ and 5 Wm. IV. c. 85, ‘(not to be drunk on the Premises) . 4 
es of Cider and Perry only, under the said Acts. . . 1,608 
Tea and Coffee Dealers. «© «© «© 81,031 


Manufacturers to whom 
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Licences—continued, viz :— 

Maltsters. . . . 

Paper Makers . . 

Paper Stainers . 

Soap Makers . . . . 

Distillers and Rectifiers . . 

Dealers in Spirits, not being Retailers . . . 

Retailers of Spirits, whose premises are rated under £10 per an 
at £10 and under 
3? 93 29 


50 and upwards 
Retailers of Sweets. . 
Manufacturers of Tobacco and Snuff. . 
Dealers in Tobacco and Snuff. . . 
« Dealers in Foreign Wine :— 
Licensed to sell Beer, but not licensed’to sell Spirits; . . 

Having a licence to retail Beer, but not having a licence to re- 

Having a licence to retail Beer and Spirits 19,629 
Passage-vessels on board which Liquor amd Tobacco are sold . 200 


e e 
. 


Grain.—Foreign Meal and Grain imported; cleared for consumption, 
" and remaining in warehouse; quantities of Grain and Meal brought 
~ to Great Britain from Ireland ; rates of Duty, &c.; for the year snded 
. to 5th, 1837, comparing’ the same with the year ended Jan. 5th, 


FOREIGN. 


Cleared for Remains in Rate of Duty, 
Imported. Consumption. Warehouse. (Average). 
rer 


“1835. 1836. 1935. 1936. 1835. 1836. 


Wheat. 168,645 47 560,096 549,878 
Barley . 67, 83,483 136,689 51,761 7,077 
Oats . 3,067 131,056 175,231 880 239,668 
Peas . 3,566 78,989 24,405 80, 7,704 

Beans. ...,, 3 93,055 69,711 2,316 7,373 
Wheat-Meal, cwt.59,300 230,500 270 234,791 173,684 


CotonidL.— In 1835, imports of wheat 15,770 qrs., 1836, one quarter ; 
cleared for constmption 15,302 qrs. m 1835, and 18,583 qrs. in 1836 ; 
remaining in‘wafehouse, 5th January, 1836, 47,498 qrs.; Sth January, 
1837, 29,729°qrs. In other kinds of grain, with the exception of 650 
qrs. of peas in 1835, nothing has been done; and on January 5th, 
1837, wheat was the only colonial grain which remained in the ware- 
house. The average rate of duty in each year was 5s, The importation 
of wheat-meal from the colonies, in 1835, amounted to 25,671 qrs.; in 
1836, to 25,330 qrs.; cleared for consumption 42,348 ewts. in 1835, and 
36,655 cwts.’in 1836; remaining in warehouse, January 5th, 1836, 
21,540 ewts.; 5th January, 1837; 6,736 ewts. No other description of 
meal was Yecéived from English possessions abroad, | 
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Amount or Dury.—Duty paid on Foreign and Colonial Grain and 
Flour, imported in 1835: 234,576/. on 423,692 qrs. of grain and 42,618 
ewts. of flour; in 1836, 149,6617, paid on 396,901 qrs. of grain and 
36,915 ewts. of flour. 


IreLanv.— Quantities brought from Ireland, 1835—wheat, 340,535 qrs.$ 
rye, 614 qrs.; barley, 156,176 qrs.; oats, 1,462,580 gqrs.; peas, 
3,447 qrs.; beans, 23,234 qrs.; malt, 10,261 ; wheat-meal, 1,124,343 ewts.; 
oatmeal, 566,006 cwts. In 1836—wheat, 260,892 qrs.; rye, 483 qrs. 3 
barley, 182,855 qrs.; oats, 1,642,775 qrs.; peas, 2,920 qrs.; beans, 
17,603 qrs.; malt, 22,214 qrs,; wheat-meal, 1,182,520 ewts,; oatmeal, 
768,999 cwts. 


Average Prices.—The average prices of British Grain, taken from 
the London Gazette, were, in 1835—wheat, 39s. 4d.; rye, 30s. 4d. ; barley, 
29s. 1ld.; oats, 22s.; peas, 36s.6d.; beans, 36s. 11d. In 1836—wheat, 
48s.6d.; rye, 33s.4d.; barley, 32s. 10d.; oats, 23s. 1d.; peas, 38s. 4d. ; 
beans, 39s, ld. 


Imports 1nTO THE Port oF Lonpon, 1836.—Quantities of all kinds of 
Grain and Flour brought coastwise, or imported from Ireland, and from 
foreign parts, into the port of London, for the year ending Michaelmas, 
1836—wheat, 465 qrs.; barley, 354,693 qrs.; malt, 311,025 qrs.; oats, 
1,017,755 qrs.; rye, 2,043 qrs. ; beans, 86,770 qrs.; peas, 61,656 qrs. ; 
tares, 17,241 qrs.; linseed, 174,413 qrs.; rapeseed, 14,298 qrs.; flour, 
428,481 sacks and 51,167 cwts. 


Sxepvs.—Consumption of Foreign Seeds in the United Kingdom in 
1836—carraway, 459 cwts.; clover, 78,538 cwts.; flax and linseed, 
3,179,097 bushels ; onion, 30,189 Ibs. ; rape, 558,712 bushels; tares, 
152,373 bushels. The duty on the above amounted to 113,384/.; in 
1835, the rates being the same, the duty yielded 96,0427. 


' The quantity of Coats brought coastways, and by inland navigation, 
into the port of Lonvon, in 1835, was 2,299,816 tons; and in 1836, 
2,399,551 tons. 


The duty on Stace CoacueEs amounted, in 1836, to 514,6272.; of which 
sum 480,454/. was paid by England, and 34,172/ by Scotland. 


IV .—Law. 


Rerurns—Orriciat SraTeMENT.—The decrease of crime, 
which commenced in 1833, and continued through the two followin 
years, amounting in the aggregate to 13 per cent., appears, by the Tables 
for 1836, to have suffered a slight check in that year. The total number 
of persons charged with indictable offences being, 


In 1834, 22,451, decrease on the preceding year 1 per cent. 
1835, 20,731, « 
1836, 20,984, increase 9 1 » 
This increase is still less by half per cent. than the computed annual 
increase in the population; but, though small in amount, has been 
general, extending over twenty-six English counties and the city of 
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Bristol, and to both North and South Wales. In thirteen English coun- 
ties there was a decrease ; in one the numbers remained the same. Of 
the twenty-three English counties having the largest proportional agri- 
cultural population an increase of offenders is shown in twenty. In Hert- 
fordshire it amounted to 36 per cent.; in Cambridgeshire to 32 per cent. ; 
in Hampshire to 24 per cent.; in Northamptonshire to 23 per cent. 
(though in the preceding year there was a decrease of 50 per cent. in this 
county); in Suffolk to 17 per cent.; in Somersetshire to 16 per cent. ; 
and in Herefordshire and Norfolk to above 10 per cent. ‘Ihe three 
agricultural counties which form the exception are Bedfordshire, Oxford- 
shire, aud Buckinghamshire—the decrease in these counties being re- 
spectively 7, 11, and 15 per cent. Of the counties having a mixed 
population, Cumberland shows an increase of 43 per cent.; Northumber- 
land of 34 per cent.; Worcestershire of 18 per cent.; Leicestershire of 
12 per cent.; Derbyshire of 9 per cent.; and Cheshire of 2 per cent. 
But in the great manufacturing and commercial counties there has been 
a considerable decrease. In Lancashire of 17 per cent, ; in Notting- 
hamshire of 15 per cent.; in Staffordshire of 12 per cent.; in Warwick- 
shire of 4 per cent.; in Middlesex of 3 per cent. ; and in Surrey of 2 per 
-cent.: in Yorkshire (including the three Ridings) there was an increase 
of 24 per cent. 

In comparing the numbers charged with the various descriptions of 
crime, the increase will be found to have taken place chiefly in the minor 
offences; and that in those of a graver stamp there has been a decrease. 
In the First Class—Offences against the Person—the decrease amounts 
to 3 per cent., and includes all the most atrocious crimes of the class, ex- 
cept the unnatural offences ; in these there is an increase, though the 
numbers are still much below those in 1834.—In the Second Class— 
Violent Offences against Property—there is a decrease of above 3 per 
cent., the only exception being in the crimes of housebreaking and sacri- 
lege.—It is in the Third Class—the Offences against Property committed 
without violence—that the increase of the past year has arisen. It 
amounts to nearly 4} per cent., and falls chiefly under the head of Simple 
Larceny ; though in two other prominent offences there has been a con- 
siderable increase, viz., 


1834 1835 1836 


Sheep Stealing . . 229 221 298 
Larceny by Servants . . . 813 871 987 


In the Malicious Offences against Property there has been a very 
trifling increase, which has principally occurred in the least atrocious 
offences.—In Forgery and Offences against the Currency there has been 
a decrease of 2} per cent. Of the Forgeries, separately, the numbers 
were, in 1834, 59; in 1835, 64; and in 1836, 55.—In the remaining 
Class—the Miscellaneous Class—the decrease has reached 32 per cent., 
having fallen principally under the heads of Riot and Breach of the 
Peace, and Offences ayainst the Game Laws. 

The crimes of Infanticide and Concealing the Births of Infants have 
been latterly the subject of inquiry in reference to the operation of the 
New Poor Laws.* In the former offence the numbers have been ascer- 
tained for the year 1836; but no comparison can be made, the offence 
having theretofore been placed under the general head of Murder, In 
that year, 1836, there were ten charges of Infanticide, inciuding, with 
principals and accessories, eleven females and four males ; but a conyic- 


* Vide the Returns relative to Bastardy, p. 192, 
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tion took place in one case only. The numbers charged with Murder 
were, in 1834, 86; in 1835, 78; and in 1836,73, The numbers charged 
with Concealing the Bir:hs of Infants in the same years were 44,37, and 
45, respectively. 

Since the year 1827 capital punishment has been abolished in the fol- 
lowing offences. In order to show what may have been the influence of 
this alteration in the law, a comparison has been made of the average of 
the numbers charged with each offence, in the three years preceding the 
abolition, and the numbers in the past year: they were, ' 


Average. 1836. 
Larceny in dwelling-houses . . . 141 170 
Sheep-stealing . . . . « 262 298 
Cattle-stealing e .e 29 35 
House-breaking «© «© 717 407 
Forgery © © © « 48 55 
Coining «© e e 29 
Sacrilege « 13 25 
Letter-stealing . . 5 7 


Total . . . 1,400 1,174 


Comparing these totals, a decrease of 20 per cent. is shown; but ia 
the offence of house-breaking the alterations which have taken place in 
the law render the direct comparison with former years incomplete. The 
same remark applies to forgery, the laws relating to it having been much 
enlarged by the Forgery Act of 1830, and offences subsequently indicted 
as forgeries, which could only have been charged as frauds under the pre- 
vious law. These cases cannot be estimated at less than one-fourth the 
total number of forgeries, which they will have increased in that ratio. 

The sentences passed in each of the three last years are given ; they 
corroborate the statemeut that the slight increase in 1836 has been in the 
more trivial offences; the increase in the numbers sentenced being 
chiefly in those punished by the shortest periods of imprisonment, viz.— 


1834 1835 1836 


Death, © © © © © © 480 523 494 
Transportation for Life. . . . . « 864 746 770 
Fourteen years. . 688 554 585 
Seven years. . 2,508 2,329 2,256 
Imprisonment for terms above one year . 314 301 286 


” One year and above six 
months. . . 1,582 1,543 1,455 

Six months and under 8,825 8,071 8,384 
Whipped, fined, « 734 662 541 


The most marked change which has taken place in the administration 
of the criminal law has been with regard to capital punishments :—In 
the three years ending with 1820, 312 persons were. executed; in the 
three years ending with 1830, 178 persons were executed; in the three 
years ending with 1836, 85 persons were executed ; but in the last year, 
taken separately, the numbers were 17 only. 

In the ages of criminals there has uot been much fluctuation, but the 
slight change which has taken place shows an increase of juvenile offend- 
ers during the past year. The numbers at each period of life, and the 
proportions per cent. which they bore to the total, were as follows :— 
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Centesimal proportions. . 1834 1835 1836 
Aged 12 years andunder 1°78 1°67 1-84 
Aged 16 years and above 12 . 9°82 9-70 9-71 
Aged 21 yearsand above 16 . 28°83 29°65 29°03 
Aged 30 years and above 21 . 31°49 31:92 31°42 
Aged above 30 years . . 28°08 27-06 28-00 
- ‘The degree of instruction has been better defined during the past year; 
and the number of offenders ascertained under the following more precise 
divisions :— 
Unable to read and write . . 7,033 Centesimal proportion 33°52 
Able to read and write imperfectly 10,983 52°33 
Able to read and write well -. 10°56 
Instruction superior to reading 
and writing . . 0°91 
Instruction could not be ascertained 562° 2°68 
Thus, while above two-thirds of the criminals have received some instruc- 
tion, little more than one in ten were able to fead antl write well ; and not 
one in a hundred could be described as having received an education supe- 
rior to the mere attainment of reading and writing well. 


Executions.—Number of executions which took place in London and 
Middlesex, in each period of three years, ending December 31, 1830, 
1833, and 1836; and the number of commitments in each of those 
periods, for offences which were capital on the Ist of January 1830:— — 

In the three yearsending 1830 1833 1836 
Numberofexecutions . . . . 52 12 Nil. 
Number of commitments for offences that were 

_ capital Ist January 1830 . . . - 960 896 823 
In England and Wales for the three 


yearsending . .. . « 1820 1830 1836. 
Number of executions (in 1836 only 17) . 312 178 - 8 | 


’ Forcertes.—The Act abolishing the punishment of death in certain 
eases of forgery was passed in August 1832. The only exception made 
in the Act was relative to the forgery of wills and powers of attorney for 
the transfer of stock and receipt of dividends. The following is a com- 
— of the forgeries eommitted, which are still capital, in the years 


834, 1835, 183, in England and Wales,. with those which are no. 
longer so :— 


| 1834 18351836 
. Commitments for forgery,.not capital. 58 


Banxrvrr Peririons.——Number of petitions heard in the Court of 
Review in each year since its establishment ; also number heard by the- 
Vice-Chancellor in each of the five years preceding the establishment of 
the Court of Review. . 

Vice-Chancellor’s Court. Court of Review. 
1827. . 273 1832 . . 837 
1828. 351 1833 736 
1829. «442 1834 483 
1830 . . 478 1835 545 
1831 - 390 1836 - 463 


proportion of commitments from 
which the capital punishment has been taken away, for the three years 
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preceding and the three years following the alteration of the law; and 


the proportion of convictions to acquittals and non-prosecutions for the 
like offences :— 


Total of three years preceding. No Bill” 
Convicted, Acquitted, and no 
Prosecution. 
Sheep stealing . 6 «© « 6793 
Larceny in a dwelling-house . 69°6 20°4 10°0 


Forgery (ex. of wills and pow. of attorney) 13°5 


House-breaking e e 76-0 16°6 7°4 
Total of three years following. No Bill 

Convicted, Acquitted. and no 

Prosecution, 

Larceny in a dwelling-house . 75°T 17°53 7°4 
Forgery (ex. of wills and pow. of attorney)" 71:0 = 7°6 


Merropo.iran Porics.—Total receipts for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1836, 212,308/.; balances owing 48,2297, Total amount ex- 
pended, 216,313¢., all of which, with the exception of 8,213/. was paid 
within the year, 


The duty paid on admission of barristers, students, attorneys, and 
proctors, in 1836, was, for England, 87,985/.; Scotland, 10,351¢.; Ire- 
land, 8,5392.; total, 106,8752. The duty for 1835 was 96,9094. The 
amount paid by attorneys for their annual certificates amounted to 
112,306/. ; namely, England, 16,1287. ; Scotland, 15,6367. Treland, 10,5482, 


Expenses of Revisina Barristers in 1834, 22,5002. 1835, 32,7002.; 


' The total expenditure for the’ United Kingdom, under the heads of 
Courts or Justice, Poticz, Crrmynat Prosecutions, and Correce 
TIONAL EsTasiisHMENTS, amounted to 1,0]0,184/. for, the year ending 
Jan. 5th, 1837. The items for England. were .as follows :—Courts of 
Justice—Vice-Chancellor 6,000/.; Master,of the Rolls, 3,707/.; Chief 
and Puisne Judges, Queen’s Bench, 28,500/.; Do. Common. Pleas, 
29,5002.; Do. Exchequer, 27,243/.;, Clerk of the Hanaper, 4,0002 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 13,0007. ; Compensation Allowances for Loss o 
Fees and Emoluments, 52,569/.; Inspectors-General of Prisons, 4,430/.— 
Total, Courts of Justice (England), 168,949¢. For Police and Criminal 
Prosecutions, the total cost for England was 145,7592, viz.: Eight Me- 
tropolitan Police Offices, 54,500/.; Metropolitan Police, 61,5764; Mint 
Prosecutions, 8,000/.; Law Charges, 11,0007; Sheriffs’ Convictions, 
10,6837. The expenses of Correctional Establishments for the United 
Kingdom amounted to 289,827/., and were as follows:—Convicts at 
home and abroad, 58,150/.; Bills drawn from New South Wales, 
100,0002.; Penitentiary House, 12,683/.; Criminal Lunatics, 5,9042.5 
Commissioners for Preventing Traffic in Slaves, 20,050/.; Bills drawn 
on account of Captured Negroes, 17,6612.; Sundry Expenses, Scotland, 
53,825/.; Do. Ireland, 21,5547. 
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V.—Poor Laws, Sc.—A TABLE (in which each County is placed according to its | 
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expended fur the Relief and Maintenance of the Poor, and in Removal of | 
on the 25th March, 1834, 1836, and 1837, respectively; also the Amount 
the 25th March, 1835 and 1837; and the total Amount of the three heads | 


Expended for Relief of the Poor in the Years 
ended 25th March, 
COUNTIES, 
1834. 1836. 1837. 
Sussex . ° -| £246,626 £161,589 £116,684 
Bedford 77,819 46 ,524 37,530 
Buckingham ‘ 124,200 74,436 63 ,329 
Northampton 140,179 91,901 74,072 
Kent . .| 343,878 247 ,939 185 ,503 
Leicester ° 100,857 70,077 55,019 
Oxford . ‘ 120.616 | 77 66 ,483 
Suffolk e e e 245 3509 187 3996 136 ,870 
Berks . 100,183 65 ,343 56,618 
Hertford 85,799 99,369 49,670 
Norfolk , -| 306,787 230,762 177,538 
Surrey . -| 261,501 187,279 151,959 
Huntingdon . 35,844 27 ,273 21,676 
Southampton . e e -| 203,466 141,934 123,840 
Wilts . -| 173,925 133,472 105,451 
Essex . -| 239,946 185 ,395 148,654 
Middlesex . ° -| 582,412 408 ,027 360,981 
Warwick ° 158,159 116,404 98 ,910 
Cambridge . . 96,497 74,808 62,722 
Gloucester. ° =©161,449 116,185 105 ,670 
Derby . 72,721 55,018 48 ,867 
Worcester . ‘ 81,612 58,788 54,706 
Salop . e 82,493 64,003 56,351 
Dorset . 84,293 68,019 58, 267 
Hereford 56 ,683 42,195 39,218 
Lincoln . -| 161,074 131,685 | 111,242 
Rutland 9,008 7,510 6,179 
Stafford . =: 120.512 92,176 83,817 
Monmouth . ° ° 27,626 22,377 19,487 
Nottingham . 66 ,030 50,366 46,562 
Somerset. -| 176,286 140,442 124,699 
York, West Riding . ‘ -| 251,821 197 ,386 179,610 
Chester . 92,640 73.894 67,917 
Lancaster «| 253,405 193,854 183,790 
Westmoreland. 22 .283 18,019 16,162 
York, East Riding . 91,111 70,446 66,339 
York, North Riding 75,810 61,639 56,013 
Cornwall 93,037 74,856 70,653 
Cumberland . 43 ,067 34,883 32,598 
Durham 79,399 65,392 60,594 
Devon . -| 210,825 172,406 161,696 
Northumberlan 71,983 62,800 59 ,363 
Totals of England ;: -| 6,029,371 | 4,462,080 | 3,803,309 
Totals of Wales . ° -| 287,883 235 549 241 ,432 
Totals of England and Wales | 6,317,254 | 4,717,629 | 4,044,741 


* Under this head are included the charges 
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of |§ rate of decrease in 1837, compared with 1834) showing the Amount of Money : 
nt |) Paupers, Law Charges, &c., in England, and for Wales, during the Years ended 


is }) expended for purposes other than the Relief of the Puor, in the Years ended on : 
of Expenditure in the Years 1834 and 1837. 4 


Expended forpurposes | Total Expenditure for the Relief 
ant Travelling ot ol the Relief of the} of the Law Charges, 
Overseers, for the Years Poor in the Years ended and for other purposes, in 
_ ended 23th M arch, 25th March, the Years ended 25th March, A 
= 1834. 1837. 1835. 1837. 1834. 1837. 
£7,873 | £2,713 | £30,937 | £11,967 £285 ,436 £131,364 
1,866 227 5,864 1,348 85.549 |° 39,105 ay 
3,140 1,054 | 12,543 5,116 139 ,883 69,499 as 
3,311 1,148 13,123 4,396 156 ,613 79,616 3 
15,340 6,206 47 ,743 23,790 406 ,961 215 ,499 
5,472 2,338 | 12,091 6,410 118,420 63,767 
4,441 1,124 | 11,695 4,795 136,752 72,402 
7 746 2,880 19,775 10,464 273,030 150,214 
3,458 767 | 11,597 4,226 115,238 61,611 
2,057 756 12,187 3,623 100,043 54,054 
9,535 2,613 | 29,322 | 16,845 345,644 196,996 
8,862 3,465 | 71,021 | 44,616 341,384 |° 200,040 
1,146 — 453 3,968 1.924 40,958 24,053 
6,546 2,105 | 22,251 | 13,297 232,263 139,242 
3,587 1,909 15,888 6,717 193,400 114,077 
6 ,898 3,388 23,716 8,993 270,560 161,035 
20,427 9,354 | 187,045 | 173,460 789 ,884 543,795 
5,935 3,533 | 22,092 | 12,883 186 , 186 115,326 
3,427 1,537 10,561 4,547 110,485 68 ,806 
7,064 3,197. | 21,634 | 13,332 190,147 122,199 
| 4,163 2,383 | 13,818 9 826 90,702 61,076 
3,781 1,751 | 10,589 7,607 95,982 64,064 
4,052 2,218 7,267 5 93,842 63,821 
| 2,635 1,153 6,999 4,614 93,927 64,034 
, 2,245 1,073 5,481 3,148 64,409 43,439 
8,674 5,414 | 25,856 17,111 195,604 133,767 
, 237 203 1,959 463 11,204 6,345. 
6,894 4,297 | 20,829 | 15,967 148,235 104,081 
2,557 896 2,856 1,375 33,039 21,758 
) > 3,980 1,956 13,824 8,993 83,834 57,511 
) 6,710 2,790 | 21,080 10,449 204 , 076 137 ,938 
’ 13,435 9,152 | 39.675 | 30,954 304,932 219,716 
) 8,570 3,703 | 17,229 | 13,862 118,439 85, 482 
; 15,776 7,829 | 64,888 | 59,923 334,069 |° 251,542 
440 2,037 1,173 24,830 17,775, 
3 4,049 2,880 10,081 7,260 105,241 76,479 
3 3,015 2,918 7,888 7,713 86,713 66,644 
3 4,182 2,839 | 11,914 9,213 109,133 82,705 
1 2,316 1,414 5,130 3,576 50,513 37,588 
5 5,245 3,615 9,167 8,217 93,811 72 ,426 
3 7,507 4,014 | 18,052 9,128 236 ,384 174,838 
4,651 2,174 6,776 5,385 83,410 66,922 
9 243,346 | 115,879 | 908,448 | 613,963 | 7,181,165 | 4,533,151 
15,258 11,072 26,913 23,080 330,054 275 ,584 
258,504 126,951 | 935,361- | 637,043° | 7,511,219 | 4,808,735 
arges 


incurred for the conveyance, &c., of parish property. 


UF 
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is placed accordéng to its rate of decrease in 1837, com- 
the years 183¢ and 1996 and the rate per head of tu 

Expenditure for purposes other than the Relief of the Poor, in the years ended on the 25th M 
of Expenditure in 1837. 

the Relief of 

COUNTIES. the Poor in 1837 6é 
compared with As | 
1x34. Ac gs 
Sussex... £129,942 | £44,905 | 53 | 28 
Bedford «© © 40,289} 8,994 | 52} 19 
i Buckingham 60,871 | 11,107 | 49 | 15 
Northampton. ; 66,107 | 17,829 | 47 | 19 
Kent 58,375 | 62,427 | 46 | 25] 
Leicester «© «© © | 45,838} 15,058 | 45 | 21 
Oxford 133 | 10,839} 45 | 14] 
Suffolk . «| 108,639 | 51,026°| 44 | 27 I 
Berks . «© © «| 43,565} 8,725 | 43 | 13 
Hertford . ° ° 36,129 9,699 | 42 | 16 
Norfolk «© 129,249} 53,224 | 42 | 23 
Surre 09,542 35,320 | 42 | 19 
Wilts 68,474 28,021 | 39 | 21 
Essex 9,292 | 36,741 | 38 | 20] 
| Middlesex 221,431 47,046 | 38 21 
| Warwick © 59,249 | 17,494 | 37 | 15 
| Cambridge « «| 833,775} 12,036 | 35} 16] 
Gloucester». 779 | 10,515 | 34] 
Derby ° 23,854 6,151 | 33 | 11 
Worcester . ° 26, 906 4 ,082 33 7 
Salop ° 26 142 7,652 32 12 
Dorset . «| 26,026) 9,752| 31 | 14] 
Hereford «© «© © «| 17,463-} 2,977} 31 | 7 
Lincoln 49,832 | 20,443 | 31 | 16] 
Rutland. 2,829 1,331 31 18 
Stafford e e 36 3699 8,359 30 9 
Monmouth e 8, 139 2 3890 29 13 
Nottingham 19 ,468 3,804 | 29; 8 
Somerset . 91,587 | 15,743 | 29 | 11 
York, West Riding . «© «| 72,211! 17,776 | 29). 9 
Chester e 24,723 5 3977 27 8 
Lancaster» | 10,064 | 27] 5 
Westmoreland . 6,121 1,857 | 27; Il 
York, East Riding «© «| 24,772] 4,107/| 97] 6 
York, North Riding . . 19,797 5,626 | 26| 9 
Cornwall . 22,384 | 4,203 | 24} 6 
Cumberland 10,469 2,285 | 24) 7 
Devon : 49,129 | 10,710 | 23} 6 | 
Northumberland. .  . 12,620} 3,437|} 18] 5 
Totals of England ~ «© «| 2,226,062 | 658,771 | 37 | 15 | 
Totalsof Wales. 46,451 | 14,117 16] 6] 
Totals of England and Wales _..| 2,272,513 | 672,888 | 36 | 14| 
. ° # There being no separate head for this item of expenditure in the year ended 25th March, 
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pared with 1834) specifying the amount and rate per cent. of decrease in the year 1837, as 
ture in those years, with reference to the Population in 1831; also the amount of decrease in 
March, 1837, as compared with the former year, and the total decrease under the three heads 


Expenditure per Head | 9.4 | Ege aseg 

18s, 8s. 7d 9s.6d, £5,160 | 56 |£18,970 | 61 | £154,072 | 54 
1441/9 9/8 0/8 4 1,639 | 88 | 4,516 | 77 | 46,444 | 54 
1611110 8 2,086 | 66 | 7,427 | 59 70,384 | 51 
15 8110 3}8 3:17 5 2,163 | 65 | 8,727 | 67 76,997 | 49 
14 3110 4\';7 9:16 6 9,124 | 60 | 23,953 | 50 191,462 | 47 
10 317 115 7|4 8| 5,681 | 47) 54,653 | 46 
1510 |10 2}8 9|7 1 3,317 | 75 | 6,900 | 59 64,350 | 47 
16 4 4,866 | 63 | 9,311 | 47 122,816 | 45 
13 919 O|7 9\6 0 2,691 | 78 | 7,371 | 64 53,627 | 47 
12 0;8 3|611;5 1 1,301 | 63 | 8,559 | 70 45,989 | 46 
15 9/}1110};9 1/6 8 6,922 | 73 | 12,477 | 43 | 148,648 | 43 
10 917 816 314 6] 5,397 | 61 | 26,405 | 37 | 141,344 | 41 
13 6]10 3);8 1/5 5 693 | 60 | 2,044 | 52 16,905 | 41 
1211;9 0;6 2/6 9 4,441 | 68 8,954 | 40 93,021 | 40 
14 6{11 9/5 9 1,678 | 47 9,171 | 58 | 79,323 | 41 
15 8|9 9] 3,510) 51 | 14,723 | 62| -109,525 | 40 
4/3 3 11,037 | 54 | 13,585 7 246,089 | 31 
9 51/611)511|3 6 2,402 | 40 9,209 | 42. 70,860 | 38 
13 5/|10 5|8 9/4 8 1,890 | 55 | 6,014 | 57 41,679 | 38 
8 416 0/};5 5/211 3,867 | 55 | 8,302 | 38. 67,948 | 36 
6214 1 1,780 | 43 | 3,992 | 29,626 | 33 
7915 7|5 2/2 7 2,030 | 54 | 2,982 | 28; + 31,918 | 33 
7515 915 1/2 4| 1,864| 46} 2,015 | 28| 30,021 | 32 
i10 718 8|7 4;3 8 1,482 | 56 | 2,385 | 34 29,893 | 32 
1217 7:7 1/')3 1 1,172 | 52 | 2,333 | 43 20,970 | 33 
1 417 0/3 2 3,260 | 33 | 8,745 | » 61,837 | 32 
9417 5/211 34 | 1,496 | 76 4,359 | 39 
510}4 6|4 1/1 9| 2,597) 38) 4,862 | 23} 44,154! 
5 7\4 4) 1,661 | 65 | 1,481 | 52] 11,281 | 34 
510|4 6|;4 2/1 8 2,024 | 51 4,831 | 35 26,323 | 31 
8 3,920} 58 | 10,631 | 50-| 66,138 | 32 
5 8/1 6 4,284 | 32 | 8,721 ; 22 85,216 | 28 
5 614 5;4 1]1 54 4,867 | 57] 3,367 | 20 32,957 |} 28 
3 9}1 0 7,947 | 50 | 4,965 | 8 82,527 | 25 
8 116 7;510/)2 8 70 | 14 864 | 42 7,055 | 28 
811}611|6 6|2 5 1,169 | 29 2,821 | 28 28,762 | 27 
711};6 6;510;2 1 97 | 3 175 2 20,069 23 
6 21/5 0/4 8/1 6| 1,343] 31 | 2,701 | 23-| 26,428 | 24 
5 1)4 1,;310]1 3 902 | 39 | 1,554 | 30 12,925 | 26 
16 31/5 911 4] 1,630! 31] 950 10-| - 2t,395 | 23 
8 617 0/'|6 7;111 3,493 | 47 8,924 | 49 61,546 | 26 
li 61/5 81/5 4]1 2 2,477 | 53 1,391 | 21- 16,488 | 20 
(9 5 | 127,467 | 52 294,485 | 32 |2,648,014 | 37 
7216 2] 4,186 | 27; 3,833! 14 54,470 | 17 
| 9 9/5 10/3 3 131,653 | 51 298,318 | 32 |2,702,484 | 36 


1934, a comparison is necessarily made with the year ended 25th March, 1835. ~_ 
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A Taste showing the Number of Bastrarps chargeable to the Parish for the two Years 
ended 25th March, 1835 and 1837 respectively, with the decrease or increase in 1837 
as compared with 1835; also, the Number affiliated in those Years, with the decrease 
or increase in 1837 as compared with 1835; showing, likewise, the proportion which 
the Bastards chargeable in 1837 bear to the population of 1831, 


ge- 


parish in 
the Year ended 25th 


March, 1837. 


CounrTIEs. 


chargeable to the 
Parish in 1837 bear to the 


he Year ended 25th 
Population in 1831. 


March, 1835. 


able to the 


No. of Bastards affili- 
ated inthe Yearended 


able to the Parish in 
25th March, 1835, 

No. of Bastards affili- 

«| ated in theYear ended 
25th March, 1837. 
Decrease per cert. 


tards 


«| Decrease per cent. 


York, N. Riding. 
York, E. Riding. 
Cumberland. . 
Hereford. . 
Westmoreland 
Lincoln . 
Chester 
Wilts. 
Stafford 
Derby 
Rutland 
Durham 
Norfolk 
Devon 
Somerset . 
Dorset 
Northampton 
Cornwall. . 
Suffolk . 
Huntingdon . 
Oxford 
Salop e@ 
Sussex 
Worcester . 
York, W. Riding. 
Buckingham. . 
Southampton. . 


= m= | No.of Bastards char 


| No.of Bastards charge- 
— | Proportion which the Bas- 


eoyvnw 
t 


Gloucester . 

Warwick. . 

Northumberland. 
Cambridge . . 
Kent. . 
Essex. 
Leicester . 
Monmouth 
Nottingham 
Berks. . 
Lancaster 

Middlesex 
Surrey. 
Bedford 
Hertford. . . 


Totals of England 65,475 [39,371 “40° 
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* Increase of 4 per cent. 
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2 

9 

| ~149 

31 | 330 | 48 69 16 | 77 | 1-167 

(2,040 1,512 26] 451 x6 | 39 1-210 

127159 | 12541 29| 329] 49 | 1-217 

11,871 1,074 43 | 356 | 45 | 88 | 1-224 

12,501 | 1,596 | 36 274 57 | 79 | 1-257 

11,225; 917/25] 204] 78 | 62 | 1-259 

| §4|)° 73} 183 26 14 | 46 | 1-266 

11,113} 869 | 22 163 | + {| 1-292 

| 1,938 | 1,303 | 33] 537 | 191 | 64} 1-299 

| 2,537 | 1,611 | 36} 453] 156 | 66 | 1-307 

| 2,408 | 1,308 | 46} 575 | 183} 68 | 1-309 

973} 510} 48] 311] 126] 59 | 1-312 

869 574 | 34 325 | 118 | 64 | 1-312 

1,059} 9] 365 | 226} 38 | 1-313 

1,652} 940] 43] 311) 119} 62] 1-315 

246 163 | 34 66; 13) 80 | 1-326 

1,001 | 454 | 55 171 64 | 63 | 1-335 

2,154 1,199 | 44] 345] 106} 69 | 1-353 

| 1,691 768 | 55 164 19 | 88 | 1-355 

1,154 | 594 | 49 127 | 23} 82 | 1-356 

4,141 | 2,728 | 34] 757] 269 | 64 | 1-358 

748 | 49 96 | 35 | 64 | 1-386 

1,484} 803] 46] 135] 48 | 64/ 1-391 

| 1,977 981 | 50 337 77 | 77 | 1-395 

1,664} 853} 49] 305] 78 | 1-395 

| 546; 164! 54 | 67 | 1-408 

| 644) 330! 49! 230) 122} 47 | 1-436 

(2,966 | 1,068} 64| 216] 81! 1-449 

| 1,217 705 | 42 198 | 106 | 46 | 1-450 

| 738} 429; 42] 136] 103 | 24 | 1-459 

| 387) 202 | 48 60} 45 25 | 1-486 

| | 1,132 455 | 60 168 42 | 75 | 1-495 

| 925 | 278 | 70 89 4 | 96 | 1-523 

i 3,345 | 2,549 | 24 | 1,206} 151 | 88 | 1-524 

| 5,192 | 2,591 | 50] 318] 85 73 | 1-524 

aq | 2,233} 901] 60} 263] 91 | 1-540 

| 377 | 154 | 59 $3 | 24} 71 | 1-620 

| 418 184 | 56 45| 21 | 53 | 1-779 

11,244 |3,862 | 66 | 1-333 
t Increase ofl, 
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Paurger Lunatics anv Iprors 1n anp Wates.—Total luna. 
tics, 6,402; males, 2,834—females, 3,568: total idiots, 7,265; males, 
3,372—females, 3,893: total lunatics and idiots, 13,667. Confined in 
public asylums—1,260 male, and 1,350 female lunatics; and 90 male, 
and 80 female idiots. In private asylums—659 male, and 744 female 
lunatics ; and 35 male, and 53 female idiots. Under the care aud ma- 
nagement of the Guardians of the Poor, as in-door or out-door paupers— 
915 male, and 1,474 female lunatics ; and 3,247 male, and 3,760 female 
idiots. Average cost of maintenance :—In public asylums—male luna- 
tics, 6s. 11d.—females, 6s. 5d.; male idiots, 7s. 5d.—temales, 7s. 2d. per 


week. In private asylums—male lunatics, 9s. 3d.—female, 9s. 3d.; - 
male idiots, 7s. 8d.—female, 8s. 3d. Under the care of the Guardians 
the average weekly expenditure per head, is—male lunatics, 3s, 8d.— . 


female, 3s. dd.; male idiots, 2s. 9d.—female, 2s. 10d. In another table, . 
showing the number of pauper lunatics and idiots in 436 Unions, ‘it is . 
stated that 3,84] lunatics (being the total number belonging to these — 
Unions) are believed to be incurable, and that 2,602 idiots, out of a total _ 
of 5,259, have been in that state from birth. In England there is one 
lunatic or idiot to 1,033 of the total population, and in Wales 1 to 807. . 
The proportion of idiots is largest in the agricultural counties, and of: 
lunatics in the manufacturing districts. The proportion of each in the. 
various counties is as follows :— : 


Proportion to Population. Proportion to Population. 


One One One One One One — 

Lunat. Idiot. Lunat. Idiot, 
Bedford .  . 2273 776 | Northampton 2242 1080 729: 
Berks . 1864 950 629 | Northumberland1922 1548 857° 
Bucks . . 2290 1011 701) Nottingham. 1847 1910 939° 
Cambridge . 4644 1714 1252/ Oxford .-. 2113 1335 818. 
Chester . . 3013 2259 1291) Rutland. . 1212 843 497° 
Cornwall . 2839 3168 1497 Salop . 2853 1218 854. 
Cumberland. 3771 3394 1706 | Somerset. . 1934 1470. 835° 
Derby . 3437 2606 1482 | Southampton ‘1556 1315 713 
Devon . . 2279 1194 784) Stafford . . 3252 3064 1570, 
Dorset 1474 1188 658) Suffolk . 1785 1655 859° 
Durham. 3790 2885 1633} Surrey . 1506 2687 965 
Essex . . 2761 1612 1018| Sussex . . 2750 1651 1032 E 


Gloucester . 1683 2137 937 Warwick . 2104 1457 
Hereford 1823 843 576) Westmoreland 2502 1196 869. 


Hertford . 2043 1235 771) Wilts. . . 1891 1244 750° 
Huntingdon. 3799 2216 1400 | Worcester . 1733 1478 798 
Kent. . . 2039 2056 1024) York, E.. . 1824 2760 1098: 
Lancaster . 3326 4774 1960 -N.. . 1987 2384 1084 ° 
Leicester . 2264 1397 864|——,W.. . 2914 2798 1497° 
Lincoln. 2713 2075 England. . 2166 1976 1033 
Middlesex . 1443 4271 1079 | Wales - 2252 1253 807} 
Monmouth . 


2804 926 696 | England and 
Norfolk . 1814 2179 990| Wales. 1913 1017 


Savines’ Banxs.—The number of Savings’ Banks in England in ‘ 
November, 1836, was 387; in Wales. 23; in Ireland, 79; and there are . 
now 2 in Scotland, making a total of 491. Since the first establishment 
of Savings’ Banks in 1817, the Commissioners of the National Debt, 
under whose management the amount invested in thése institutions ig ° 
placed, have paid to the depositors, and to the treasurers of Friendly 
Societies, the sum of 8,807,214/, ‘Lhe tollowing table shows ad increase 
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or dectease in the number of depositors for England, Wales, and Ireland 
in 1836, compared with 1835 :— 
Depositors. England. Wales. Treland. 
Under £20 . 20,7214. 244 1908 2. 
11,8632. 282 1876 ¢. 
4,657 39 i. 652%. 
11,3402. 16 d. 178 
200 . 900%. 29 i. 80 
Above 200 . . 70d. 8d. 7 i. 


In the next Table the progress of these institutions since 1835, and their 
present state, is shown for each county; and in the following page a sum- 
mary is presented of the Savings’ Banks in the United Kingdom, Scotland 
being for the first time included. 


COUNTIES. 


Societies. 


Depositors 
not 
exceeding £20. 
Total Number 
of 
Depusitors 
Increase of Depositors 
under £29. 
Amount invested in 
sums under £20, 
Total Investments. 
by each Depositor. 
Number of Charitable 
Institutions. 
Number of Friendly 


Average Amt. invested 


Bedford . 
Berks . 
Bucks . 
Cambridge 
Chester . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland, 


Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln . 
London . 
Middlesex . 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk . 
-Northampton 
Northumberland 
Notts . 
Oxford e 
Salop e 
Somerset 
Stafford . 
Suffolk . 
Surrey . 
Sussex . 
Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts . 
Worcester 
York. . 


© © © © @ 


i} 
| 
| 


“eee fees 


8,811 
47,213 | 


906,273 1,863,156 |15,552,883 


* Decrease, 


i 
| 
| at 
1,034 2,037/ 96 7,594 68,668 | 40] 58 
. .| 4,876) 8,839} 358| 34,890! 276,971 31} 120] 39 
1,304} 2,307) 259% 8,993 66,807 98 | 32 
949!) 2,060 51 7,565 72,825 |35| 64| 66 
. .| 5,049! 11,441 242] 39,680] 421,589 | 36} 102] 164 
. 3,242} 8,418 | 223] 27,881} 340,657|40| 52] 90 
- .| 2,661} 5,319 259] 21,631} 162,639/30; 14 
4 Derby . . 2,931 6,434 | 371 | 23,117} 223,313} 34] 50] 145 
Devon . . .| 18,780 | 33,179 797 | 116,868 | 1,034,833 | 31 | 305] 314 
4 Dorset . . .| 3,190) 7.947| 283] 95,618/ 86} 92 
Durham. . .| 2,173 4,499 | 208 | 17,240] 133,447/30] 28] 47 
Essex . . «| 5,388 9,827| 254] 33,307] 312,386 | 32} 159 
Gloucester . «| 8,856 | 17,704 808 | 63,023} 607,003 | 34) 191 | 159 
Hants ... 5,018 | 10,408 213] 36,067] 356,456 | 124] 190 
Hereford . 2,938 | 5,197 183] 21,597} 145,942/97/ 60} 19 
Hertford . . 1,009 | 2,073 | 215*| 7,984 72,044 135} 89] 41 
Huntingdon. 666 | 1,108 80 4,325 30,926 | 27 45 45 
Kent . . 11,836 21,396' §2,248| 613,804 / 176 
19,687 | 40,861 (1,709 | 154,856 | 1,334,058 | 32 | 650 
2,021 | 37,789| 208} 15,958] 108,092)98] 75] 64 
5,472 10,216 | 441 | 39,715| 291,099} 28] 79 
16,164 | 25,250 1,501 | 82,898} 582,925/93| 17] 19 
43,134 | 75,195 4,090 | 270,806 | 2,014,173 | 96 | 196{ 178 
1,169! 2,195] 51 8,069 53,032} 94} 22} 71 
.| 5,387 9,947] 617] 388,334] 293,949} 99] 108]. 99 
2,992 | 5,376} 222] 21,199] 167,459/31/ 62 
.| 3,335 8,206/ 343] 27,905] 321,176/39] 71 
‘| 5,973 | 10,605| 298| 39,903] 298,396 98} 28| 950 
3,576| 6,465/| 246] 23,335] 181,856/98| 102] 95 
"| 5,911 | 12,200! 331] 46,470] 435,665 | 35| 132] 110 
6,837 | 14,402 | 760] 52,767) 519,862 192| 135 
“| 5,296 | 10,212| 505] 37,893| 313,073 / 30] 131] 203 
‘| 3.559 6,675| 291] 25,613] 203,794/ 30] 1038 
11,401 | 18,613} 900] 73,222| 480,265/95| 92] 989 
‘| 6,682 | 11,183} 514] 42,474] 302,766/97) 114] 65 
‘| 6,301 | 10,325 1,090] 36,148] 240,859/93) 94] 84 
453 872| 93 3,339 25,976 .. 4 
‘| 3,777 | 8,340| 30,667] 309,714 | 37] 80 
‘| 4,387 334| 33,167| 300,399/34| 74 
22,898 2,142 | 174,930 | 1,546,664 | 32| 951| 412 
i Total . .|268,080 31 [1,389 |4,782 
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VI.—Miscellaneous. 


Posracr.—An Account of the Amount of Postage collected at the un- 
dermentioned Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom during the year 
ending 5th January 1837 :— 


London. . . £692,509 Preston . 
Birmingham 33,119 Sheffield 

Bristol . 35,561 Edinburgh 
Coventry . 4,824 Aberdeen 
Hull. . 16,071 Dundee . 


. £5,669 
. 13,184 
. 43,520 
. 9,299 
9,971 
42,369 
. 70,563 


Leeds. 23,400 Glasgow 


“72091 Dublin. 


90,013 Belfast . 
70,203 Cork . 
2,154 Limerick 
Norwich . 9,926 Drogheda 
Nottingham . 9,460 Londonderr 
Potteries and Newcastle 7,178 Waterford . 


Liverpool 


11,784 
Manchester. .:. 


13,236 
7,203 
2,244 
3,921 
5,535 


Macclesfield 


ApvrrTIsEMENTS.—Gross Amount of Duty on Advertisements in 1835 
and 1836 :— 
1835. 1836. 
England e £77 ,853 £87 ,985 
Scotland . . 10,587 10,351 


Total United Kingdom . £96,909 £106,875 


Newsparers.—Gross Amount of Duty on Newspapers in 1835 and 


1336 :— 
1835. 1836. 
Scotland . . 47,999 37 , 453 
Ireland . . . « 31,287 26 ,287 


Total United Kingdom . £553,197 £425,154 


The reduction of the Newspaper Duty took effect on the 15th Septem- 
ber 1836.—In the half-year ended 5th April 1836 the number of News- 

apers stamped in Great Britain was 14,874,652, and the net amount of 
Duty received was 196,909/.—In the half-year ended 5th April 1837 the 
number of Newspapers stamped in Great Britain was 21,362,148, and the 
net amount of Duty received was 88,502/.; showing an increase in the 
number in the last half-year as compared with the corresponding half-vear 
before the reduction of 6,487,496, and a loss of Revenue of 108,3172, 
Of the above number of Stamps taken out in the half-year ending 
5th April 1837, 11,547,241 Stamps were issued since Ist January 1837, 
when the distinctive die came into use; whereas only 14,784,652 were 
issued in the six months ending April 1836. 


Tue average Annual Expense of Commissions of Inquiry for the six 
years ending 1830 amounted to 73,735/.; and for the six years ending 
1836 to 78,574/. In 1836 the payments on account of three Commis- 
sions amounted to 75,672/.; viz., the Record Commission, 19,8204. ; 
Charity Commission, 24,456/,; Corporation Commission, 31,3962. 
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_Dury on Sitver Prats 1836, for each of the three 
kingdoms :— 


1835. 1836. 
England . . . . . £81.893 £97 ,683 
Scotland .. « 4,101 4,557 


Total United Kingdom . £88,900 £105,349 


Lerrers sent to France during six months prior to the Post-office 
Convention of July 1836 :—12,077 ozs. per month, the accounts being 
kept by weight ; received from France during the same period, 11,648 ozs. 
per month. Letters sent to France during the first six months after the 
conclusion of the Treaty :—50,531 per month, the accounts being kept 
by numbers; received from France 54,177 per month. Average number 
per week of English Newspapers sent to the Continent for six months 
before the Post-office Convention with France, 3,173; for six months 
afterwards, weekly average, 5,076. Average weekly number of Foreign 
Newspapers received from the Continent for six months before the Con . 
vention, 1,216; six months afterwards, weekly average 3,457. ; 


Assrracr of Income and Expenditure of the Turnpike Trusts in Eng- 
land, in the years 1834 and 1835 :— 
1834. 1835. 
£1,364,284 £1,402,783 
1,656,417. 1,701,483 
1,725,647 1,681,411 


Revenue from Tolls . ° 
729802744 80227848 


TotalIncome . . . 
Total Expenditure . . . 
Bonded or Mortgage Debts 6,655 ,483 6,688 ,555 
Floating Debts . . . 258 ,075 243 ,867 
Unpaid Interest . 964,249 976 ,228 
Balances in hand Dee. 3lst, Arrears of 
former and current years, &c. 4 


British Muszvu.—The number of persons admitted to view the gene- 


ral collections in the British Museum during the last five years is as” 


follows: 147,896 in' 1832; 210,495 in 1833; 237,366 in 1834; 289,104 
in 1835; 383,157 in 1836. 

The number of visits made to the reading-room, for the purpose of 
study or research, was about 1,950 in 1810: 4,300 in 1815 ; 8,820in 
1820; 22,800 in 1825; 31,200 in 1830; 38,200 in 1831; 46,800in 1832 ; 
58,800 in 1833 ; 70,266 in 1834; 63,466 in 1835 ; 62,360 in 1836. 

The number of visits by artists and students to the galleries of sculpture 
for the purpose of study was 4,938 in 1831; 4,740 in 1832; 4,490 in 
1833; 5,645 in 1834; 6,081in 1835; 7,052 in 1836. . 

The number of visits made to the print room was about 4,400 in 1832; 
2,900 in 1833; 2,204 in 1834; 1,065 in 1835; 2,916 in 1836. 

In 1836 the trustees expended for Egyptian Antiquities, including sar- 
cophagus of the Queen of Amasis 255/. For antique vases 3,473/, For 
etchings by the Dutch masters 5,000/. For a MS. Bible said to have be- 
longed to Charlemagne 750/. The whole cost of the institution for the 
year 1836, including the maintenance of the establishment, salaries of 
officers, and the sums expended as above stated, was 23,2917, 
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VI.—Miscellaneous. 


Postracr.—An Account of the Amount of Postage collected at the un- 
dermentioned Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom during the year 
ending 5th January 1837 :— 


- £692,509 Preston . 
33,119 Sheffield 
35,561 Edinburgh 
4.824 Aberdeen 
16,071 Dundee . 
23,400 Glasgow 
7,091 Dublin . 
90,013 Belfast . 
70,203 Cork . 
2,154 Limerick 
Norwich . 9,926 Drogheda 
Nottingham . 9,460 Londonderry 
Potteries and Newcastle 7,178 Waterford . 


London. . 
Birmingham 
Bristol . 
Coventry . 
Hull e 


- £5,669 
13,184 
43,520 
9,299 
° 9,971 
Leeds . 42,369 
Leicester - 70,563 
Liverpool 
Manchester . 
Macclesfield 


11,784 
13,236 
7,203 
2,244 
3,921 
5,535 
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ApvertisEMENTS.—Gross Amount of Duty on Advertisements in 1835 
and 1836 
1835. 1836. 
England . £77,853 £87 ,985 
Scotland . . . . 410,587 10,351 
Ireland. - 8,468 8,539 


Total United Kingdom . £96,909 £106,875 


Newsparers.—Gross Amount of Duty on Newspapers in 1835 and 
1336 :— 
1835. 1836. 
Scotland . . 47,999 37 , 453 
Ireland . . . « 31,287 26 ,287 


Total United Kingdom . £553,197 £425,154 


The reduction of the Newspaper Duty took effect on the 15th Septem- 
ber 1836.—In the half-year ended 5th April 1836 the number of News- 
apers stamped in Great Britain was 14,874,652, and the net amount of 
Gaz received was 196,909/.—In the half-year ended 5th April 1837 the 
number of Newspapers stamped in Great Britain was 21,362,148, and the 
net amount of Duty received was 88,502/.; showing an increase in the 
number in the last half-year as compared with the corresponding half-vear 
before the reduction of 6,487,496, and a loss of Revenue of 108,3172, 
Of the above number of Stamps taken out in the half-year ending 
5th April 1837, 11,547,241 Stamps were issued since Ist January 1837, 
when the distinctive die came into use; whereas only 14,784,652 were 
issued in the six mouths ending April 1836. 


Tue average Annual Expense of Commissions of Inquiry for the six 
years ending 1830 amounted to 73,735/.; and for the six years ending 
1836 to 78,574/. In 1836 the payments on account of three Commis- 
sions amounted to 75,.672/.; viz., the Record Commission, 19,8204. ; 
Charity Commission, 24,4567,; Corporation Commission, 31,3962. 
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Duty on Sitver Prats 1836, for each of the three 
kingdoms :— 
1835. 1836. 
England . . £81.893 £97 ,683 
Scotland ° e 4,101 4,557 


Total United Kingdom . £88,900 £105,349 


Letrers sent to France during six months prior to the Post-office 
Convention of July 1836 :—12,077 ozs. per month, the accounts being 
kept by weight ; received from France during the same period, 11,648 ozs. 
per month. Letters sent to France during the first six months after the 
conclusion of the Treaty :—50,531 per month, the accounts being kept 
by numbers; received from France 54,177 per month. Average number 
per week of English Newspapers sent to the Continent for six months 
before the Post-office Convention with France, 3,173; for six months 
afterwards, weekly average, 5,076. Average weekly number of Foreign 
Newspapers received from the Continent for six months before the Con . 
vention, 1,216; six months afterwards, weekly average 3,457. ; 


Assrract of Income and Expenditure of the Turnpike Trusts in Eng- 
land, in the years 1834 and 1835 :— 
1834. 1835. 
£1,364,284 £1,402,783 
1,656,417 1,701,483 
1,725,647 =1,681,411 


Revenue from Tolls . 
729807744 80227848 


TotalIncome .. . 
Total Expenditure . . 
Total Debts, . 


Bonded or Mortgage Debts 6,655,483 6,688 ,555 
Floating Debts . . . 258 ,075 243 ,867 
Unpaid Interest . 964,249 976 ,228 
Balances in hand Dee. 3lst, Arrears of ‘ 
former and current years, &c. 4 413,344 


Britisn Musruu.—The number of persons admitted to view the gene- 
ral collections in the British Museum during the last five years is as’ 
follows: 147,896 in'1832; 210,495 in 1833; 237,366 in 1834; 289,104 
in 1835; 383,157 in 1836. 

The number of visits made to the reading-room, for the purpose of 
study or research, was about 1,950 in 1810: 4,300 in 1815 ; 8,820 in 
1820; 22,800 in 1825; 31,200 in 1830; 38,200 in 1831; 46,800in 1832; 
58,800 in 1833 ; 70,266 in 1834; 63,466 in 1835 ; 62,360 in 1836. 

The number of visits by artists and students to the galleries of sculpture 
for the purpose of study was 4,938 in 1831; 4,740 in 1832; 4,490 in 
1833; 5,645 in 1834; 6,081 in 1835; 7,052 in 1836. . 

The number of visits made to the print room was about 4,400 in 1832 ; 
2,900 in 1833; 2,204 in 1834; 1,065 in 1835; 2,916 in 1836. 

In 1836 the trustees expended for Egyptian Antiquities, including sar- 
cophagus of the Queen of Amasis 255/. For antique vases 3,473/, For 
etchings by the Dutch masters 5,000. For a MS. Bible said to have be- 
longed to Charlemagne 750/. The whole cost of the institution for the 
year 1836, including the maintenance of the establishment, salaries of 
officers, and the sums expended as above stated, was 23,2917, 
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XXI.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
[7 Will. IV. and 1 Victoria, 1837.] 


PARLIAMENT was opened by Commission. The speech, which 

Jan. was read by the Lord Chancellor, announced that all foreign 

31. powers continued to give assurances of friendly dispositions to- 

wards this country, alluded to the civil war still raging in Spain, 
and to the disturbed state of Portugal; and called the attention of Par- 
liament to the condition of Lower Canada. Measures for the improve- 
ment of the law, and the administration of criminal justice were recom- 
mended, and also for the purpose of giving increased stability to the 
Established Church, and for the promotion of concord and good-will. 
The Estimates for the year were stated to have been prepared “ with 
every desire to meet the exigencies of the public service in the spirit of 
a wise economy.” Special attention was directed to the state of Ireland, 
involving a consideration of the present constitution of the Municipal 
Corporations of that country, the collection of Tithes, and a legal provi- 
sion for the Poor. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Fingal moved the address, which was seconded 
by Lord Suffield. The Dake of Wellington said he had seldom seen a 
King’s speech less liable to ebjection. The address was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The Speaker, before reading the copy of the King’s 
speech, read two letters—one from the Lord Chancellor, intimating that 
he had issued his warrant for the apprehension of a Member of the . 
House, Mr. Lechmere Charlton, for contempt of Court, and another from 
Mr. Charlton, claiming the protection of the House, to enable him to 
leave the hotel where he was staying, in order to attend his duty in Par- 
liament. The letters were ordered to be taken into consideration next 
day. The Speaker then read the speech, and the address was moved b 
Mr. Sanford, and seconded by Mr. Henry Villiers Stuart. Mr. Roebuc 
made a speech of some length, commenting on the policy of the Minis- 
try, and of the Whig party; but after some desultory remarks from 
i Members, the address was agreed to. 

In the Lorns, on Feb. 2, a Bill for promoting education, to 

Feb. regulate the administration of charitable funds, and of sums 

1—3. granted by Parliament for purposes of education, was presented 

by Lord Brougham ; and, on the 3rd, the King’s answer to the 
address was received. Inthe Commons, on the Ist, a Committee was 
appointed to report on Mr. Charlton’s case; and, on the 2nd, the Attorney 
General obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the English Munici- 
pal Corporations Act. The Speaker, on the 3rd, read a letter from Mr. 
Charlton, complaining that he had been taken into custody by the offi- 
cers of the Lord Chancellor, and that he was committed to the Fleet 
prison. The letter was referred to the Committee on his case.* 
(Commons.) A petition from the printers of the House was 

Feb. presented, complaining that an action for libel had been brought 

6. against them, in consequence of a passage in a printed Report 

of a Committee of the House on the state of prisons, in which 


* The Committee reported that no interference with the privileges of the House 
had taken place, and Mr. Charlton was afterwards liberated, on expressing, by peti- 


tion to the Lord Chancellor, his sorrow fer his offence, which was an improper inter- 
ference in a suit in Chancery. 
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it was said that a work of a disgusting nature had been found in New- 
gate, printed by an individual whose name was mentioned. This pro- 
duced a long conversation respecting the privileges of the House of 
Commons. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in 
Feb. a Bill for the amendment of the Municipal Corporations of 
7. Ireland. The Bill differed but little from the Bill thrown out 
in the previous session of Parliament. A spirited debate en- 
sued, which was resumed on the following evening: but the topics intro- 
duced in the course of it were more of a personal and local nature, than 
having any special reference to the subject in hand. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in 
Feb. a Bill for the introduction of a system of Poor Laws into ie 
13. land. He stated that the support of mendicants in that country 
fell almost solely on the humbler classes, and that the farmers 
and cottiers contributed in food from 700,0002 to 1,090,0007. an- 
nually. By this Bill the English Poor Law Coinmissioners (with the 
prospective addition of one to their number) were to form in Ireland 
unions or districts; in each a workhouse Was to be erected: and when 
the whole plan came into operation, it was calculated that there would 
be 100 Unions, and accommodation in the workhouses for 80,000 persons. 
A Board of Guardians was proposed to be elected for every Union, and 
a rate to be levied. 
(Commons.) Sir Wiiliam Molesworth moved for leave to 
Feb. bring in a Bill to amend the laws relative to the qualification 
14, of Members of Parliament, which was rejected by 133 to 104; 
and, on the 16th, Mr. C. Lushington moved a resolution, “ That 
it is the opinion of the House, that the sitting of the bishops in Parlia- 
ment is unfavourable in its operation to the general interests of the 
Christian religion in this country, and tends to alienate the affections of 
the people from the Established Church.” After a debate, the motion 
was rejected by 197 to 92. 
(Loxps.) The second reading of the Wills’ Bill (see p. 135) 
Feb, was moved by Lord Langdale, who stated the changes intended 
23. tobe effected. Lords Abinger and B:ougham expressed high 
approbation’ of the measure, as a great improvement on the 
existing law. 
(Commons.) A debate, prolonged into three nights, arose on 
Feb. amotion made by Lord Francis Egerton, that Municipal Cor- 
20—22, porations in Ireland should be abolished altogether, instead of 
being amended. The motion was rejected by 322 to 242. 
(Commons.) A Committee was appointed (after a debate 
Feb. which had been adjourned from a previous evening) to “ in- 
27. quire into the administration of the relief of the poor, under 
the orders and regulations issued by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act.” 
(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained 
Mar. the principles of a measure for the abolition of Chureh Rates. 
3. By this it was proposed to defray the expenses of Church re- 
pairs, and the celebration of Church services, out of the Church 
property, and by the rent of a portion of the pews, A fund was to be 
raised by a better management of the land revenues of the Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans, and Chapters. The collection of Church rates to cease 
altogether from & day to be determined. Commissioners to be appointed 
to superintend the management of the revenue arising from Church 
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lands, and to apply the funds for the suppast of the Churches. A reso- 
lution, embodying the principles of the measure, was proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, forthe adoption of the House; and opposed 
by Sir R. Inglis, and others, on the ground that it was making the 
Church support itself, instead of having a claim on the whole commu- 
nity The debate was adjourned. 

(Lorps.) Lord Radnor presented a Bill for the appointment 
Mar. of Commissioners to inquire into the statutes of the different 

6. colleges and halls of Oxford and Cambridge. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell brought forward a series of 
resolutions respecting Lower Canada, rendered necessary, he said, by 
the discontented and agitated state of the province, and the refusal of 
the Colonial Legislature to vote the supplies of pret requisite for car- 
tying on the government. One of the resolutions declared it to be unad- 
visable that the Legislative Council of Lower Canada should be an elec- 
tive body. Mr. Roebuck, and some other Members, strenuously opposed | 
the resolutions, as an infringement of the Canadian Constitution, and a 
coercing of the people. The debate was adjourned. 

(Commons.) Mr. Grote moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
Mar. for taking the votes for Members to serve in Parliament by way 

7. of ballot. Rejected by 265 to 153. 


(Lorps.) The Archbishop of Canterbury, on the presenta- 

Mar. tion of petitions, took occasion to state that at a meeting of the 

Bishops it had been resolved to oppose the government scheme 
for the abolition of Church rates. 

(Commons.) <A debate occupied the principal portion of these 

evenings on the Ministerial scheme for abolishing Church rates. 

It was contended by Sir W. Follett, and others, that the resolu- 


9, 


Mar. 


13, 14. 


tion affirming the expediency of abolishing Church rates, and of 
supporting the fabrics of the Church out of Church property, was neither 
more nor less than a recognition of the “ voluntary principle ” in religion, 
and therefore subversive of the national Church. Fears were also ex- 
pressed that the lessees of Church lands would be hardly dealt with in 
c= out of the measure. The resolution was affirmed by 273 
(Commons.) Mr. Clay brought forward a motion for a Com- 
Mar. mittce of the whole House, to consider the propriety of allowing 
16, the admission of all foreign grain, meal, and flour, into this 
country, at a fixed duty, to be regulated from time to time, ac- 
cording to the average price of British corn. The motion was resisted, 
on the ground of its interference with the Corn Laws, and was negatived, 
on a division, by 223 to 89. 
(Commons.) A discussion, analogous to ‘the previous one, 
Mar. arose on Mr. Robinson’s motion, that the laws which prohi- 
21. bit the manufacture of foreign grain, meal, and flour, iu bond, 
. for exportation, are injurious to the interests of British com- 
merce and navigation, and unjust in restraining the free employment of 
capital and labour in the United Kingdom, whilst they afford direct en- 
couragement and undue advantage to the foreigner in a valuable branch 
of trade, not only with other States but with our own Colonies, and that 
it is expedient to alter and amend the same. The debate was adjourned. 
Mar. (Commons.) Lord John Russell obtained leave to introduce 
93. * Bills for the amendment of the criminal law. (See p. 158). 


[Easter Recess. } 
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_(Commons.) Mr. Gillon made a motion for a reduction of 
Apr. the duties on soap; and Mr. Ewart brought forward a motion 
. 4 fora reduction of the tobacco duties; but both motions were 
withdrawn on the Chancellor of the Exchequer promising to 
consider the subjects. ‘ 

( Commons.) The Army Estimates were brought forward. 
Apr. Lord Howick moved that 3,111,652¢. 1s. 10d. be granted to 
5- his Majesty, to provide for the charges of his Majesty’s Forces 
at home and abroad, exclusive of India. Mr. Hume moved 
that the grant be reduced by 500,000/., but the amendment was lost by 
48 toll. On the following evening, when the Report of the Committee 
of Supply was brought up, Mr. Hume moved, that the salaries of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Military Secretary should be disallowed, 

but this amendment was also negatived by 72 to 26. 


(Lorps.) The Bishop of Exeter, on presenting petitions 
_ April against the Poor Law Amendment Act, made a speech attack- 
7. ing that legislative measure. It was defended by Lords 
Melbourne, Brougham, &c. The Duke of Wellington said— 
* I avow at once that I supported the Bill at the time that his Majesty’s 
Ministers proposed it; and I do not repent of what I did on that occa- 
sion, in so supporting it; but, on the contrary, I rejoice in the part I 
then took, and I now congratulate his Majesty’s Ministers on its 
success. 
(Commons.) The third reading of the Irish Municipal Re- 
April form Bill was moved, on which a debate arose, which was ad- 
10. journed to the following evening, when the Bill was passed, by 
302 to 247. . 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Radnor’s Bill for the revision of the 
April Statutes of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge was. 
. 11. thrown out (on the motion for a second reading) without a 
division. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hume's Bill, on the county rates, the ob- 
Aprif ject of which was to take the management of the funds from 
12. the magistrates and rest them in boards elected by the rate 
payers, was thrown out, on the motion for the second reading, 
by 177 to 84. 
(Commons.) A motion made by Mr. Roebuck for the ap- 
April pointment of a Select Committee to consider the expediency of 
13. abolishing the penny stamp on newspapers, elicited a conversa- 
tional debate on the character of the newspaper press. The- 
motion was rejected by 81 to 42. 


(Commons.) Sir Henry Hardinge brought forward a motion 

April for an Address to his Majesty, praying him not to renew the 
17. Order in Council permitting British subjects to enlist into the 
service of the Queen of Spain; and that directions be given that 

the Marine Forces of his Majesty shall not be employed in the civil con- 
test prevailing in Spain, otherwise than in that naval co-operatious which 
his Majesty has engaged to afford, if necessary, under the stipulation of 
treaty. A debate of three nights ensued, in which Lord Palmerston (the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs), in a speech of great length and 
ability, gave a comprehensive view of the state of British counexion with 
Spain, and defended the policy of the government, The motion was re- 
jected by 278 to 242, — 
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(Commons.) The resolutions respecting Lower Canada, 
; Aprif which had been separately discussed from time to time, were 
24. finally ry pee to; and the Biils for the improvement of the 

Criminal] Law were read a second time. 
(Lorvs.) The Irish Municipal Corporations Reform Bill was 
Apri read a second time, after a discussion in which the Duke of 
_ 25. Wellington stated a number of objections to the measure, and 
Lord Lyndhurst declared that he would never consent to the 

passing of the Bill. 

(Commons.) Ona the second reading of the Irish Poor Law 

Aprii Bill being moved, Mr. O’Connell made a long speech, in which 

28. hetraced the history of Irish pauperism, and remarked on its 

; present extent, concluding with expressing his opinion that the 

\ Bill was an inadequate remedy, and would fail of effecting any good. 

ft — discussion was resumed on May 1,when the Bill was read a second 

e, 

: (Comnons.) Lord Morpeth brought forward a resolution for 
HE - May the settlement of the Irish tithe question. - He reminded the 
| ' 1. _ House that he rose for the third time to explain the provisions 

. , of the fifth Bill that within the last three years had been 

at ; brought into Parliament for the settlement of the Irish tithes, The re- 


| 


at 


solution “ That it is expedient to commute the composition of tithes in 
Ireland into a rent-charge, payable by the first estate of inheritance, and 
lane to make further provision for the better regulation of ecclesiastical duties,” 
it was agreed to. 
; (Commons.) Mr. Robinson’s motion respecting foreign grain 
May (adjourned from March 21) was rejected by 108 to 42; after 
| 3. which Mr. O’Connell moved that his Bill to amend the law of 
libel be read a second time. The state of the existing law on 
libel was admitted by all who spoke in the discussion to be unsatistactory, 
but the Bill to amend it was objected to, and was thrown out, on a divi- 
ait sion, by 55 to 47. 
(Commons.) A resolution proposed by Sir S, Whalley re- 
Mag specting the repeal of the window-tax was rejected by 206 to 
» 4, 48. After which Mr. Pryme moved that an address be present- 
ed to His Majesty, to issue a commission to inquire into the 
state of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the respective col- 
leges therein. The motion was withdrawn, on the request: of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who stated that he.considered an inquiry was 
necessary, and that the Crown had ample power and an undoubted right 
toissue a Commission, if it thought proper. Sir A. Agnew obtained leave 
| = bring in Bills for the better observance of the Lord’s Day by 199 to 


(Lorps.) On Lord Melbourne moving that the House go 
May into Committee on the Irish Municipal Corporations Reform 
: 5. Bill, the Duke of Wellington made a speech in which he stated 
. that the provisions of the Bill had a tendency to injure that 
church establishment which it had been the policy of England for 300 
ears to uphold; and that, as there were several other measures in the 
ouse of affecting” the interest of the church, the House should 
it? wait till they had all the Bills together. He therefore proposed the post- 
ponement of the Cummittee on this Bill to the 9th of June, which, though 

resisted by Lord Melbourne, was carried by 192 to 115. 
(Commons.) On the motion that the House go into a Committee of 
supply, Sir W. Roe directed attention to the Reports of the Commis- 
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sioners on the church of Scotland, and moved an address to his Majesty, 
with the view of obtaining means to increase church accommodation in 
that part_of the United kingdom. The motion was rejected by 217 to 176. 
In a Committee of supply, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that 
24,000,000/., of new Exchequer Bills should be issued to take up the old 
ones, Mr. Hume thought that this vote should be postponed to the 9th 
of June, but he withdrew his amendment, and the vote passed. 

{Lorns.) Lord Radnor moved for a select Committee to in- 

May quire into the statutes of the different halls and colleges of Oxford 

8. and Cambridge. On the intimation, by the Duke of Welli 
and the Marquis of Camden, that the heads of the universities 
were considering the subject, with a view to alteration, the motion was 
withdrawn. 
(Commons.) Mr. Tennyson D'Eyncourt moved for leave to 

May bringin a bill to repeal the Septennial Parliament Act, which 

8. after a discussion, was refused by 96 to 87. - 
(Lorps.) Lord Glenelg made a long and elaborate speech, 
May detailing the circumstances connected with Lower Canada, 
9. and the discontent which prevailed, preparatory to his moving 
the passing of the resolutions which had been sent up from the 
House of Commons. Lord Brougham recommended a course of kind- 
ness and conciliation, as the best way of dealing with the Colonies. The 

resolutions were passed. 

(Commons.) Mr. Thomas Duncombe proposed a resolution condem- 
natory of the practice of the House of Lords, in permitting its absent 
members to vote by proxy. Sir Robert Peel ridiculed the resolution, by 
proposing others, coademning the practice in the House of Commons, of 
members voting on questions without being present at the discussions 
upon them, and also that of members paring off Mr. Duncombe’s 
motion was rejected by 129 to 81. 

(Commons.) A bill which had been introduced by Mr. 

May Thomas Duncombe for abolishing the rate-paying clauses of 

10. the Reform Act was thrown out, on the motion for a second 
reading, by 166 to 73. 
(Commons.) “Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring ina 
' May bill to regulate the payment of rates and taxes by parliamentary 
11. electors, and for the abolition of the stamp-duty on the admis- 
sion of freemen. 
-(Lorvs.) Lords Wharncliffe and Wicklow complained that 
May the Commons had deferred the consideration of the Irish 
12. Tithe Bill to the 9th of June, the same day to which their 
Lordships had deferred the consideration of the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bill, in the expectation that the Tithe Bill would have passed 
the Commons, and been in before their Lordships by that time. 
(Commons.) Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, after an eloquent speech, 
‘May moved for and obtained leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate 
18. and amend the laws relating to property in the nature of copy- 
right in books, musical compositions, acted dramas, pictures, and 
engravings ; to provide remedies for the violation thereof, and to extend 
the term of its duration. 
(Commons.) An animated debate filled up the principal 

May portion of these evenings, on the question of introducing a Bill 

22, 23. founded on the Ministerial scheme of abolishing Church Rates, 
and raising a fund by an improved management of church 
lands, The Bill was ordered to be brought in by 287 to 282. 
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(Commons.) Lord Howick proposed certain resolutions, the 
30, object of which was to define the extent of the privileges of the 
* House of Commons, in the matter of printing and publishing its 
reports, votes, and proceedings. This had been rencered necessary from 
the circumstance of actions for libel having been brought against the 
printers of the House, and also from the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Den- 
man), having given an opinion on the bench that the privileges of the 
House did not protect its servants in the publication of any of its pro- 
ceedings which contained matter that might be construed as libellous 
towards individuals, The resolutions asserted that the power of publish- 
ing the proceedings of the House, was essential to its functions; that it 
was the sole judye of the extent of its own privileges, and that therefore, 
it was a breach of privilege to bring avy action upon them before any 
court or tribunal ; and that it was a contempt of Parliament for any other 
such court or tribunal to assume to decide such matters of privilege. 
The resolutions were passed by 126 to 36. 
(Lorns.) Lord Denman gave notice of a motion respecting 
June the resolutions mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Lord 
2. Ellenborough suggested that Lord Denman should bestow mature 
consideration on the subject before he involved the two Houses 
in a question of privilege. Lord Denman said he‘had maturely considered 
the subject, and that he would be deserting his duty as a judge and a 
rof Parliament if he did not bring the matter under consideration, 
[Lord Denman, on a subsequent evening, abandoned his notice of motion, 
as the House of Commons had given directions to the Attorney-General 
to defend its printers in court on the actions for libel which had been 
brought against them. Nothing farther has been done, the actions 
having been suffered to drop. ] 
(Commons.) On the motion for the House resolving itself 
June into Committee on the Irish Poor Law Bill, Mr. T. Attwood, in 
5. a speech of considerable length, drew the attention of the House 
to the commercial state of the country, and moved an amend- 
ment, that the present system of currency was not efficient to meet the 
ey hy protect the interests of the community. This was rejected by 
to 24, 


‘ (Lorps.) Lord Melbourne moved that the House resolve 
June itself into Committee on the Irish Municipal Corporations Re- 
9. form Bill. Lerd Lyndhurst proposed that it should be deferred 
till the 3rd of July, which, after a somewhat acrimonious dis- 
cussion, was carried by 205 to 119. 

(Commons.) The Irish Tithes Bill was read a second time, after Mr. 
Roebuck had proposed and withdrawn an amendment for a Committee on 
the state of the nation, and Mr. Sharman Crawford had proposed that the 
Bill Le read a second time that day six months (#. e., should be thrown out), 
which was rejected by 229 to 14. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved that a Committee be 
June appointed to inquire into the mode of granting and renewing 
12, leases of the landed and other property of the bishops, deans, 
and chapters, and other ecclesiastical bodies in England and 
Wales, and into the probable amount of any increased value which might 
be obtained by an improved management, with a due consideration of the 
interests of the established church, and of the present lessees. The 
moticn for a Committee was carried, but different divisions took place on 
points connected with the subject, or raised during the discussion. 
{William IV, died on the morning of June 20.) . 
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(Lorps and Commons.) Thetwo Houses were occupied, on 
- June these days, in taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to 
20, 21. Queen Victoria. 

(Lorns.) Lord Melbourne announced that he was charged 

June with a message from the Queen. It was read by the Lord 
« 22. Chancellor. It expressed Her Majesty's confidence that the 

House of Lords would participate in her affliction for the death 
of her predecessor ; and that, viewing the period of the session, and the 
state of public business, in connection with the law which rendered a new 
Parliament necessary on a demise of the Crown, it was inexpedient that 
any business should be done beyond what was necessary for the public 
service. After which, Lord Melbourne, the Duke of Wellington, Earl 
Grey, and Lord Brougham bore testimony to the character and good 
qualities of the late king. An address of condolence and congratulation 
was agrved to be presented to the Queen, and one of condolence to the 
queen dowager. 

(Commons.) A similar course wag pursued in the House of Commons. 
Lord John Russe!l entered into some particulars respecting the last illness 
of William IV., bearing testimony to his firmness under suffering and 
attention to business, up to almost the last moment of his life. 

(Lorps.) Lord Melbourne drew the attention of the House 
+ June to that part of the Queen’s message, referring to the business 
23. before Parliament, and expressed his regret that several import- 
ant measures must necessarily be postponed, Lord Lyndhurst, 
in a caustic speech, declared ministers to be powerless in Parliament, and 
incompetent and inefficient servants of the Crown, which provoked a sharp 
reply from Lord Melbourne. , 
» (Commons.) Lord John Russell explained what ministers intended to 
do. They proposed that the various supplies for the public service not 
yet voted should be passed, and that other necessary business should be 
brought to a conclusion: but that the Irish Tithe Bill, Irish Poor Law 
Bill, Irish Municipal Bill, &c., should be dropped for the present Parlia- 
ment, They did not intend at present to take any steps founded on the 
Canadian resolutions. He concluded by stating that ministers would con- 
tinue to act with an anxious desire to advance the freedom, promote the 
happiness, and perpetuate the name of this great empire. ; 
(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought for- 
June wardthe Budget. The income amounted to 47,240,000/, the 
30. expenditure to 46,631,415/., leaving only a balance of 608,5854., 

No reduction of taxation could therefore be proposed, 

_ [It is unnecessary to specify miautely the business transacted during 
the remainder of the session. The Bills which became law, the amount 
of public revenue, &c., are indicated in their proper places in other por- 
tions of this volume.] 

(Lorps.) The Queen came, with the usual ceremony, to 

July prorogue Parliament. The House was crowded with specta- 

17. tors, in addition to the peers ; a great number of ladies being 

present. On the arrival of the Commons atthe bar of the 

House, the speaker addressed the Queen, congratulating her on her ac- 

cession to the throne, alluded to the measures which had \been post- 

poned, and mentioned what had been done, alluding specially to the Wills 

Act, and presented the appropriation. Bill,to which, and some others, 
the royal assent was given. ‘The Queen then read the speech :— 

“ My Lords.and Gentlemen—lI have been anxious to seize the first op- 
portunity of meeting you, in order that I might repeat in person my 
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cordial thanks for your condolence upon fhe death of his late Majesty, 
and for the expressions of attachment and affection with which you con- 
gtatulate me upon my accession tothe throne. I am desirous of renewing 
the assurance of my determination to maintain the Protestant religion as 
established by law, to secure to all the free exercise of the rights of con- 
science, to protect the liberties, and to promote the welfare of all classes 
of the community. 

“ I rejoice that in ascending the throne I find the country in amity with 
all foreign Powers ; and while I faithfully perform the engagements of 
my Crown and carefully watch over the interests of my subjects, it shall 
be the constant object of my solicitude to preserve the blessings of peace. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I thank you for the liberal 
supplies which you have granted for the public service of the year, as 
well as for the provision which you have made to meet the payments 
usually chargeable upon the Civil List. 

“I will give directions that the public expenditure in all its branches 
be administered with the strictest economy. 

“« My Lords and Gentlemen—In taking leave of this Parliament, I re- 

turn you my thanks for the zeal and assiduity with which you have ap- 
plied yourselves to the public business of the country, 
_ “Althongh your labours have been unexpectedly interrupted by the 
melancholy event which has taken place, I trust that they will have the 
beneficial effect of advancing the progress of legislation in a new Parlia- 
ment. I perceive with satisfaction that you have brought to maturity 
some useful measures, amongst which I regard with peculiar interest the 
amendment of the criminal code, and the reduction of the number of 
capital punishments. I hail this mitigation of the severity of the law 
as an auspicious commencement of my reign. 

“TI ascend the throne under a deep sense of the responsibility which is 
imposed upon me; but I am supported by the consciousness of my own 
right intentions, and by my dependence upon the protection of Almighty 
God. It will be my care to strengthen our institutions, civil and eccle- 
siastical, by discreet improvement wherever improvement is required, 
and to do all in my power to compose and allay animosity and discord. 

“ Acting upon these principles, I shall upon all occasions look with con- 
fidence to the wisdom of Parliament and the affections of my people, 
which form the true support of the dignity of the Crown, and ensure the 
stability of the Constitution.” 

The Lord Chancellor then said, “ It is Her Majesty’s royal will and 
pleasure that this Parliament be prorogued to Thursday, the 10th day of 
August next ; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thursday, 
the 10th day of August next.” 

{ The same evening a proclamation appeared in the Gazette disgolving 
the Parliament, and directing another to be called. | 


XXII—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT 1837. 
I. Numerical abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the 
Session 1837 :— 


Petitions presented to the Commons, or Bills brought from the Lords 312 
Bills read a first time 


e s e . e 260 
Bills read a second time . ‘ 224 
Number which received the Royal Assent . ; ‘ ; 192 
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The number of petitions presented, or bills brought from the 
Lords, is eleven more in Session 1837 than in 1836; but the 
number of private bills which received the Royal Assent i is two less. 


_ II. Comparative classification of Private Bills for ten years :— 

Bris Passep. 1828 1829 1830 1831 1832 1833 1834 1835 1836 1837 
Agriculture . . . . 19 26°25 19 16 19 18 5 11 12 
Companies... . 2 6 2 3 3 10 9 3 11 #6 


Improvements of ‘Towns 
and Districts . . } 39 42 39 27 34 24 42 42 45 41 


Internal Communication. 83 83. 83 100 64 81 37 56 67 68 
Navigation . . . - 6 5 11 5 6 3 7 10 17 14 
Private Regulation . . 35 45 48 40 35 28 29 44 42 51 


Total . . 184 207 208 194 158 165 142 160 193 192 


The average — of Private Bills passed annually during the 
last ten years is 180, and for the last five years 171. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1837:— : 


I. AcricunturE :— Petitions. Passed. Not Passed. 
1. Inclosures ll 10 1 
2. Draining 3 2 1 
14 12 3. . 


II. Companies :-— 
1. Agricultural and Commercial 


Bank (Ireland) . . 1 0 1 
2. American Steam Navigation 1 0 1 
3. Anti-Dry-Rot 1 0 1 
4, Birmingham Crown and 
Plate Glass ° ° 1 0 1 
5. London Caoutchouc . ‘ 1 1 0 
6. Commercial Steam Packet 1 0 1 
7. Joint Stock Cotton . * 1 0 1 
8. East India Agricultural . 1 0 1 
9. Fisheries (Ireland). . 1 0 1 
10. Licensed Victuallers’ ‘Assurance 1 1 0 
11. Liverpool Apothecaries 1 0 1 
12. Manchester and 
Plate Glass . 1 0 1 
13, National Endowment 
Assurance 2 0 2 
14, Norwich Yarn ° 1 0 1 
15. Shrewsbury and Shropshire 
Coal ° e 1 0 1 
16. Shropshire and North Woles 
Assurance 1 1 0 
17. Sun Life Assurance . 1 - 1 0 
18. (Manchester) 1 1 0 
19. West Cork Mining . ° 1 1 0 
20 6 14 
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III. Improvements or Towns anp — 


Petitions. Passed. Not Passed. 

1. General Improvement . 16 

2. Bridges, County Ha!ls, Mar- 
kets, Cemeteries, &c. . 12 
3. Water and Gas Works . 21 
4. Municipal Regulations . 26 
75 

InrerRNAt ComMuUNICATION 

e Roads e e 30 
2. Railways 82 
3. Canals . ° 


V. NaviGaTIon :— 
Harbours, Piers, Docks, &c. 


VI. Private Reaurarion :— 
Estates, Naturalizations, 
Diverce,&c, 55 51 


I. AcGricutture. Inclosures and Dratnage.—The inclosure 
Bills relate to— 

Bedford—An act for inclosing and exonerating from tithes 
lands in the parish of Cranfield, in the county of Bedford. 

Cambridge. — An act for draining, dividing, inclosing, and 
allotting certain lands in the parish of Over, in the county of Cam- 
bridge. 

Denbigh.—An act for inclosing lands in the several parishes of 
Lianymynech, Llanrhaidr-yn-Mochnant, Llanarmon-mynydd- 
mawr, Llanarmon-dyffryn-Ceiriog, Llansilin, and Llancadwalader, 
in the county of Denbigh. 

Derbyshire.—An act for inclosing lands in the manor of New- 
bold, in the parish of Chesterfield, in the county of Derby. 

Dorset——An act for inclosing lands in the parishes of Winfrith 
Newburgh and Wool, in the county of Dorset. 

_ Norfolk—An act for dividing, allotting, and inclosing the open 
fields and field lands, commons, aud waste grounds in the parishes 
of Ashby and Hellington, in the county of Norfolk. 

Salop.— An act for inclosing lands in the honor or lordship and 
forest of Clun, in the county of Salop. 

Somerset.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Clapton, 
in the county of Somerset. 

Westmoreland.—An act for inclosing lands within the town- 
ships or divisions of Mansergh, Lupton, Old Hutton, and Holme 
Scales and New Hutton, in the parishes of Kirby Lonsdale, Bur- 
— and Kirby-in-Kendal, in the county of Westmore- 

and. 

Yorkshire.—An act for inclosing lands in the township of 
Lofthouse-cum-Carlton, in the parish of Rothwell, in the west 
riding of the county of York. 
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Drainage. — An act to raise and apply funds for the future 
maintenance and repair of the banks of the river Ouze, between 
Denver Sluice and the Eau Brink Cut, in the county of Norfolk.. 

An act for more effectually draining certain fen-lands and low 
grounds, in the honor, manor, and parish of Wormegay, in the 
county of Norfolk, and other lands and grounds which are now 
drained by means of or through a certain drain called Polver 
Drain, in the said county. 

II. Companigs. An act to enable the Licensed Victuallers’ 
and General Fire and Life Assurance Company to sue and be sued 
in the name of the chairman, deputy-chairman, or of any one of the 
directors of the said company, and for other purposes. . 

An act for establishing a company for the purpose of laying out 
and maintaining an ornamental park within the townships of 
Rusholme, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, and Moss-side, in the county 
of Lancaster. * 

An act to enable the managers of the Sun Life Assurance 
Society to appropriate any part of the profits thereof for the benefit 
of any persons who have already effected, or may hereafter effect, 
policies of assurance with the said society. . 

An act to enable the Shropshire and North Wales Assurance 
Company to sue and be sued in the name of the managing director 
for the time being, or of any one of the general or local directors of 
the said company. 

An act for amending and enlarging the provisions of an act 
passed in the fourth year of the reign of his late Majesty, intituled 
an act to encourage the working of mines and quarries in Ireland, 
and to regulate a joint-stock company for that purpose, to be called 
the West Cork Mining Company. : 

An act for forming and regulating the London Caoutchoue Com- 
pany, and to enuble the said company to purchase certain letters 

atent. 
III. ImproveMEntT oF Towns Districts. General Im- 
provement.—An act for better paving, cleansing, lighting, watch- 
ing, and improving the town of Whitby, in the north riding of the 
county of York. 

An act for better paving, cleansing, lighting, and otherwise im- 
proving the town of Cardiff, in the county of Glamorgan. 

An act to enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the 
borough of Liverpool to open and widen certain streets and places 
in the town of Liverpool, and otherwise to improve the same ; and 
to enable the said mayor, aldermen, and burgesses to appropriate 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments for public.purposes, and also 
to erect public buildings. 

An act for improving and regulating the borough of Stockport, 
in the several counties of Chester and Lancaster. 

Gaol.—An act to enable the corporation of Leicester to apply 
the proceeds of their real estates in payment of money borrowed 
for the purchase and enlargement of the gaol and house of correc- 
tion for the borough of Leicester. 
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Bridges.—An act for building a bridge over the river Thames 
from Streatley, in the county of Berks, to the opposite shore in the 
parish of Goring, in the county of Oxford, and for making conve- 
nient approaches thereto. 

An act for building a bridge over the river Tweed at or near to 
Miltoun Mill, in the county of Berwick, and for making avenues 
and approaches thereto. 

Markets.—An act for removing the markets held in the city of 
Worcester, in the county of Worcester, ‘for the sale of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and pigs, and for providing another market-place in lieu 
thereof, and for providing for the better and more effectual draining 
the said city. 

An act for providing a market-place and market at the village 
of Dowlais, in the parish of Merthyr Tydvil in the county of 
Glamorgan. 

Cemeteries—An act for establishing a cemetery for the inter- 
ment of the dead westward of the metropolis, to be called the West 
of London and Westminster Cemetery Company. 

An act for establishing a general cemetery for the interment of 
the dead in or near the city of Bristol. 

Gas.—An act for lighting with gas the town of Runcorn, other- 
wise called Higher Runcorn and Lower Runcorn, and also the 
township or chapelry of Halton, both in the parish of Runcorn, 
in the county of Chester. 

An act for better lighting with gas the town of Cardiff, in the 
county of Glamorgan. 

An act for enabling the Directors of the Manchester Gas Works 
to purchase land, buildings, and apparatus, for the extension of 
their works. 

Water.—An act for better supplying with water the town and 
borough of Stamford, and places adjacent thereto, in the counties 
of Northampton and Lincoln. 

An act for better supplying with water the town and borough of 
Swansea, in the county of Glamorgan. 

An act for making and maintaining certain reservoirs in the 
townships of Holme, Cartworth, Austonley, Upperthong, Wool- 
dale, and Hepworth, in the several parishes of Kirkburton and 
Almondbury, in the West Riding of the county of York. 

An act for better supplying with water the town of Wakefield 
_ the neigbourhood, in the West Riding of the county of 

ork. 

An act for making and maintaining reservoirs upon the tributary 
streams of the river Etherow, otherwise the Mersey, in the parish 
of Glossop, in the county of Derby, for more effectually and regu- 
larly supplying with water the mills, manufactories, and works, on 
the said tributary streams and river. 

An act for better supplying with water the town and neighbour- 
hood of Barnsley, in the West Riding of the county of York. 
= An act for better supplying with water the town and neighbour- 
hood of Leeds, in the West Riding of the county of York. 
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An act for supplying the royal burgh of Dundee and suburbs 
thereof with water. 

Municipal Regulation, §c.—An act to extend the powers and 
provisions of an act passed in the last session of parliament, for 
the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within the bo- 
rough of Leicester, to several other towns, parishes, and places in 
the county of Leicester. 

An act for more easy and speedy recovering small debts within 
the parish of Hinckley, and other places therein mentioned, in the 
counties of Leicester and Warwick. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts 
within the town of Loughborough, and other places therein men- 
tioned, in the counties of Leicester and Nottingham. 

An act to continue for a limited term of years the acts relating 
to the police of the city of Glasgow; to vest the management of 
the statute-labour conversion-money of the said city in the Board 
of Police thereof; and for other purposes therein mentioned. 

An act to continue for a limited term of years the Police Act 
for the barony of Gorbals, in the county of Lanark, and for other 
purpeses relating thereto. 

An act for the uniform valuation of Jands and tenements in the 
county of Waterford in Ireland, for the purpose of levying the 
county-rates therein. 

An act for the recovery of small debts within the southern divi- 
sion of the hundred of Roborough, and within the hundred of 
Plympton, in the county of Devon, and within the southern divi- 
sion of the hundred of Gast, in the county of Cornwall. ; 

An act for granting more effectual powers for the regulation of 
the Court of Conscience within the city of Bristol. 

An act for removing and preventing encroachments within the 
city and county of Bristol, and for better regulating the shipping, 
rivers, wharfs, backs, and quays, and the markets within the same ; 
and for other purposes. ; 

An act for the better assessing and collecting certain parochial 
and other rates within the city and county of Bristol. 

IV.—InTernat Communication.— Roads.—Of the twenty-one 
road-bills passed, the following relate to roads in England: one 
from Uly Lelant towards Penzance; one from Rochdale to near 
Burnley, &c.; one from between Gateshead and Hexham to Buo- 
tryford, in the parish of Stanhope, Durham; one for the third dis- 
trict of the Halifax and Sheffield road; one from Dryclough to 
Rochdale, &c., Lancashire; one from Leeds to Otley; one from 
Biddulph, Staffordshire, to the township of Congleton, Cheshire 5 
one from Newcastle-under-Lyme to Shelton Wharf, Staffordshire ; 
one from Manchester to Oldham, and from thence to Austerlands, 
and also to Rochdale, &c.; one from Butter-house Green, Che- 
shire, to Thorneley Lane End, Lancashire ; and one from Elland 
Bridge to Dewsbury. One act relates to roads in Wales, viz., those 
leading to and from the town of Llanrwst, Denbighshire ; five to 
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roads in Scotland, of which one is along ‘the south side of the river 
Dee, Kincardineshire; one for roads in Aberdeenshire ; one from 
Leith to Queensferry ; one for a portion of the road between Glas- 
gow and Cartyne ; one for roads in the county of Roxburgh, leadin 
to the counties of Berwick, Northumberland, and Durham ; an 
two acts relate to roads in Ireland, viz., one for maintaining roads 
in the county of Antrim ; and one from Antrim towards Coleraine. 
The remaining rvad acts are for the purpose of amending or en- 
larging the powers of former acts. 

Rivers.—No act has been passed relative to navigable rivers or 
ferries. 

Canals.—An act to enable the Company of Proprietors of the 
Bridgewater and Taunton Canal. Navigation to continue the line 
of the canal below the town of Bridgewater, and for varying the 
powers of the several acts relative to the said canal. 

An act for making a canal from the Stourbridge Navigation, 
near Brockmoor, in the parish of Kingswinford, in the county of 
Stafford, to the Oak Farm Colliery, with a branch to the Stand- 
ay both in the said parish of Kingswinford and county of Staf- 

ord. 

An act to extend and enlarge the powers of the several acts re- 
lating to the Ellesmere and Cheshire Canal. 

An act to make and maintain a canal in the county of Lanark, 
from the Monkland Canal to the lands of Dunshaltan on the north 
side of Duke Street, of Glasgow. 

An act to make and maintain a canal from the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, in the county of Lanark, to Campsie Alum Works, in the 
county of Sterling. 


Railways.—The number of acts relating to railways is forty-two ; 


_ but several of them are for enabling the different companies to 


make some deviation in the line; to raise further sums of money, 
&e. The titles of all the acts for new lines, with those which are 
otherwise of public interest, are subjoined :— 

An act for making a railway from the city of Chester to join 

the Grand Junction Railway near Crewe Hall, in the county of 
Leicester, to be called the Chester and Crewe Railway. 
_ An act for making a railway from Manchester to join the Grand 
Junction Railway, in the parish of Chebsey, in the county of Staf- 
ford, to be called the Manchester and Birmingham Railway, with 
certain branches therefrom. 

An act for making and maintaining a railway to connect the 
Great Norih of England, Clarence, and Hartleford railways, in 
the county of Durham. . 

An act for making and maintaining a railway from the town of 
Dundalk, in the county of Louth, to the town of Ballybay, in the 
county of Monoghan. 

An act to authorize the Durham Junction Railway Company 
to make a branch railway from the Durham Junction Railway, to 
be called the Houghton-le-Spring Branch. 
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An act for making a railway from the town and port of Mary- 
port to the borough of Carlisle, to be called the Maryport and Car- 
lisle Railway. 

An act for making and maintaining a railway from the city of 
Dublin to the city of Kilkenny, to be called the Great Leinster 
and Munster Railway. 

7 a act for making a railway from the city of Chester to Birken- 
ead. 

An act for making a railway from the city of Cork to the town 
of Passage. 

An act for making and maintaining a railway from Glasgow to 
Greenock by Paisley and Port Glasgow, to be called the Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Greenock Railway. 

An act for making a railway from Glasgow to Paisley and Ayr, 
and from a point on the same railway near Blairland to Kilmar- 
nock, to be called the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr 
Railway, with Branches. 

An act for making a railway from the London and Croydon 
Spaniel to Brighton, with branches to Shoreham, Newhaven, and 

ewes. 

An act to enable the London and Greenwich Railway Company 
to take certain tolls for passengers, cattle, and carriages, crossing 
the river Ravensborne, in pursuance of an agreement entered into 
with the Deptford Creek Bridge Company. 

An act for making a railway from Bolton-le-Moors to Preston, 
in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

An act for incorporating certain persons for the making and 
maintaining a railway from near the Black Boy Branch of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, in the township of St. Andrew, 
Auckland, to or near to Witton Park Colliery, with a branch 
therefrom, all in the county of Durham, to be called the Bishop 
Auckland and Weardale Railway. 

V. Navication.—Harbours, Piers, and Docks.—An act for 
making and maintaining a dock or docks at Wyre, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster. : 

An act for constructing a harbour, dock or docks, piers, and 
other works, at Trinity, in the parish of North Leith, and county 
of Edinburgh 

An act for improving, enlarginz, and maintaining the pier, har- 
bour, and market of Brixham, in the county of Devon; and for 
the formation of a breakwater in Torbay. 

An act for the formation cf a new cut or channel, and for other- 
wise more effectually improving the port and harbour of Belfast. 

An act for forming a harbour in the parish of Warkworth, in 
the county of Northumberland, by improving the navigation of the 
river Coquet, and for rendering the same safe, and commodious, 
and easy of access. . 

An act for improving the harbour of the burgh of Montrose, in 
the county of Forfar. 

An act for improving the piers and harbour of Bridlington, in 
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the East Riding of the county of York, and for rendering the same 
more commodious and safe as a harbour of refuge. 

An act to increase the tonnage rates and duties granted by an 
act passed in the fifth year of the reign of his late Majesty, for im- 


~ proving the outfall of the river Welland, in the county of Lincoln ; 


and to alter and enlarge the powers of the said act. 

An act for making wet docks and other works on the south side 
of the river Thames, at or near Rotherhithe and Deptford, in the 
counties of Surrey and Kent, to be called the Grand Collier Docks. 

An act for improving the harbour and port of Fishguard, other- 
wise Abergwain, in the county of Pembroke. 

VI. Private Recuiation.—Fifty-five petitions for bills were 
presented, and fifty-one acts have been passed, of which thirty- 
four relate to estates ; fourteen are acts of naturalization ; one is 
for effecting a change of surname; one for divorce; and one re- 
lates to a patent (Berry and Paterson’s). The only acts belong- 
ing to this class which are of public interest are the following :— 

An act for enabling the minister of the parish of Banff, in the 
county of Banff, to feu the glebe-lands of the same parish. 

An act for vesting an estate belonging to the dean and chapter 
of the cathedral and metropolitan church of St. Peter, in York, 
in trustees for sale, and for laying out the monies arising from 
such sales in the purchase of other estates, to be settled to the same 
uses; subject nevertheless to making compensation to the dean 
and chapter for the time being for certain fines payable on renewal 
of the leases of the said first-mentioned estate ; and also for pay- 
ments of certain debts due on account of the said cathedral church. 

An act to enable the rector of the parish of Wigan, in the county 

latine of Lancaster, to grant leases of the mines and building 
eases, subject to ground-rents, of the glebe-lands belonging to 
said rectory ; and for other purposes. 

An act to enable the governors of the free grammar-school of 
Clitheroe, in the county of Lancaster, to sell and grant building 
leases of the school estates, and to enlarge the powers of the go- 
vernors. 

An act for effecting an exchange between the wardens and 
scholars, clerks of St. Mary College of Winchester, near Win- 
chester, in the county of Southampton, and the dean of the cathe- 
dral church of the Holy Trinity of Winchester in the said county, 
and the chapter of the same church, of divers messuages or tene- 
ments, lands and hereditaments. 
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Public Petitions. 
XXIII.—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session 1837. 
Parliamentary. 
No. of No. of i 7 
Petitions. Sigs. 
Battor, in favour of vote by 147,556 
Elective Franchise, for extension . 5 4,106 
Fictitious Votes (Scotland) . 38 14,820 
House of Lords, constitution . 7 ‘ 5 9,234 hed | 
Houschold Suffrave, in favour 25 16,546 
Private Bill Committees, for regulation of . ° 8 23 etl 
Registration of voters 1 1 | 
Septennial Act, for repeal. 3 1,831 
Universal Suffrage, i in favour 13 2,569 
Other petitions on parliamentary subjects , . 23 3,005 al 
Ecclesiastical, 
Asaph and Bangor dioceses, against union. 8 2,701 
Churches, for providing where wanting out of the public 
revenue . 1 89 
Church-rates, against abolition of, ‘aud against the 
government plan . . 3194 330,123 
for abolition, and i in favour of the govern- ne 
ment plan - 2328 674,719 
—— for liquidation of debts contracted on secu- ia 
rityof . 3 204 
Education (Ireland), against the present system of 23 =. 29,902 


Lord’s Day Bill, in favour - 866 106,722 
Maynooth College, agaiust the government grant to. 4d 5,829 Te 
Protestant Establishment (Ireland), in support of 109,452 

Railways (Scotland), to prevent travelling on Sundays 69 4,559 ‘| 


Other petitions on ecclesiastical and religious subjects 25 2,724 


Registration and Marriages Acts, against, for alteration, at 
or provision under 6 316 | 
Registration of Births, &c., and Clandestine Marriages Ke 
(Scotland) Bills, against, 10 98 
Regium Donum, for discontinuance . 5 203 | 
Tithes and Ministers’ Money (Ireland), for abolition - 312 156,811 vet 
Tithes (Ireland) Bill, against 32 6,390 
Tithes Commutation Act, for repeal . : 1 ul 
for revision . ° 1 35 

survey, expense of ; 3 72 Hy 
Welsh Bishops, that none be appointed unless acquainted Eat} 

with the Welsh language . 18 4,169 

Colonies. 

Canada, Lower, grievances. 1 1 
Cape of Good Hope . . ° 1 486 et 
East India Sugar, for equalization of duty : . 1 33 Pa 
Idolatry (India), for interference 1 1 
Negro Apprenticeship, for abolition . 6 6 ‘sh 
Newfoundland, relative to the House of Assembly and I 
elections 8 4,174 
Steam communication with India, for promoting - 13 8,124 is Al 
West India produce, duty. 1 47 
Other petitions on colonial matters. 2) 281 
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Taxes. 
No. of 


Attorneys’ Certificates, for repeal oftaxon 
Bricks, fur repeal of duty. 2 
Carts, for repeal of clause requiring name and abode of 


owner to be painted on 3 
Corn-laws, for repeal 41 
—- against repeal. 8 
Cotton, for repeal of duty 47 
Fire insurance duty, for repeal 57 
Foreign wool and olive-oil, for repeal of duty . : 17 
Grand Jury taxation (Ireland), for an alteration . 3 
Internal communication, for repeal of taxes on . 8 
Land-tax, for equalization . 22 
Malt, for repeal of duty . . . 1 
Mari ninsurances, for repeal of duty . . 10 
for increase of duty : : 1 
Newspapers, for total repeal of duty . . 1 
Postage-duties, for a diminished and uniform rate : 6 
Soap, for repeal of duty 104 
Tobacco, for reduction of duty . . : 29 
Windows, for repeal of duty~. 13 
Other petitions relative to the regulation, reduction, or 
abolition of taxes . 9 


Miscellaneous. 
Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Ireland, in support 31 
for i inquiry 3 


Bonded Corn Manufacture Bill, in favour of 
against 
Bonding Warehouses 
Borough Boundaries Bill, ag ainst 
Burghs of Barony (Scotland) Bill, in favour 
against 
foralteration 
to be included in sche- 


bo 


dule ° 
Cambridge University, for reform of . ‘ : 
in support of 
Coroners’ Inquests Bill, for shies for better pay ment 
of coroners 
County Bridges Bill, ‘against . . 
County Rates Bill, in favour . 
against 
Criminal Laws, for abolition of punishment of death 
Distress (Scotland) . 
Dorchester Labourers, for remission of sentence on 
Factories Regulation Act, foramendment 
Fairs and markets, for giving power to municipal autho- 
rities to change the day from Saturday and Monday 
Foreign Biscuit and Flour, against importation as ships’ 
provisions 
Friendly Societies’ Act, for amendment : 
Government of Trelaud, praying the House to support the 
Ministers . 255 
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Petitions. 


No. of 

Sigs. 
93 
43 


420 
27,536 
2,825 
19,941 
12,386 
17,913 
1,113 
117 
2,475 
243 
168 
1,631 
1 


14 
962 
13,359 
38,513 
9,873 


313 


5,576 
278 
611 
276 
233 
508 

4,428 
O74 
836 


634 
154 
764 


228 

59 
3,739 
20 
1,260 
270 
3,043 
62,932 


142 


583 
694 


156,575 
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No. of 
Petitions. 
Hand-loom Weavers, for regulating prices of their labour 10 


ey Act, for amendment, with reference to statute- 
Highway Rates Bill, in favour 

against e 30 


Imprisonment for Debt Bill, against 
in favour 
for compensation and pro- 


Landlord and Tenant (Treland) ° 
Law of Property (Scotland), for alteration . . 
London Corporation, for early consideration of Report on 
Manor Courts (Ireland), for rendering them more useful 
against interference . 
Masters and Workmen Bill, in favour 
Medical Charities (Ireland) Bill, against . 
Metropolis Improvements, suggestions respecting 
Bill, against 
in favour 


vision 


for provision 
Municipal Corporations Bill, in favour 

for alteration 
for provision. 
(Ireland) Bill, against 
in favour 
for compensation 
to be included in 


> 
NOOO 


Municipal Corporations (Scotland) Bill, in favour 
against . 

: for alteration . 
for compensation 
National Education, for the establishment of a system of 
Parish Vestries Bill, in favour ° 
Patents for Inventions Bill, in favour . 
against . 

Poor Law Amendment Act, in support 

for amendment 

for exemption 

for repeal . 
chaplains’ salaries 
special cases under 
Poor Law Commissioners, against power of 
Poor Laws (Ireland) for establishment of 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, against . 

in favour . 
suggesting alteratio 
for compensation . 
Prisons (Scotland) Bill, against : 
in favour. 
Public Buildings, for free admission to repositories 

works of art, &c. . 
Public-houses Regulation Bill, against ° 
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igs. 
930 
937 
547 
2,191 
7 111 
4 218 
e e e 8 27 
4,737 
8,900 
288 
137 
3,013 
3,172 
2,800 
3,913 
23 
158 
1,319 a 
160,718 
454 
4,392 hail 
80 
488 
35 952 
152 63,796 
17 «3,269 
104 201,967 
62 
919 
1,064 
2,891 
784 
2,770 
9 
153 
4813 ‘al 


218. Publie Petitions. 
No. of No. of 
Petitions, Sigs. 
Public-houses Regulation Bill, in favour ; : 2 592 
Public Walks and Institutions Bill, in favour . . 1 167 
Rating of Tenements Bill, in favour . . 49 1,616 
against 1 69 
Recovery of Tenements Biil, in favour . F 13 2,264 
Sale of Beer Act, for amendment . ;‘ " 2 337 
against alteration . ° ° 1 18 
— (No. 2) Bill, in favour . 1 2,260 
Salmon fisheries (Ireland), for preventing the use of 
against alteration of law . 2 444 
(Scotland) Bill, in favour . ° 3 159 
against. . 4 143 
for alteration Se 1 1 
Shipping Gazette, relief from postage of letters contain 
« ing shipping and commercial information, the same 
exemption being already enjoyed by the ‘ London 
Shipping List’. 48 5,716 
Shipwrecks, to adopt means for prevention of 4 75 
Small Debts (Scotland) Bill, in favour . ° 9 1,442 
against 2 73 
for alteration . ‘ 1 32 
Smithfield Market, for abolition 4,939 
Steam-vessels, for better regulation of, in the Thames 2 276 
‘Summary Convictions (Juvenile Offenders) Bill, in favour 7 1,565 
Theatres Regulation Bill, in favour . 1 315 
Turnpike Trusts Bill, against 2 40 
for extension to Wales . . 1 z 
Twopenny Post letter-carriers, for additional remunera- ; 
tion . ‘ 2 10,221 
Whale-ships missing, for succour to crews of . é 1 1,059 
Workmen’s wages, for regulating . 1 1,551 
Other miscellaneous petitions 163 15,801 


XXIV.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. CHURCHES. 


* Tre Annual Report of the Commissioners for Building New 
Churches states that six have been completed at the following 

laces :—Tredegar, parish of Bedwethy, county of Monmouth ; 

armarthen; Sheerness; Newport, county of Monmouth; Ha- 
bergham Eaves, parish of Whalley, county of Lancaster; and 
Vincent Square, parish of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster. 
In the above places of worship accommodation has been provided 
for 6780 persons, including 3761 free seats. The following churches 
and chapels are now in the course of erection,—viz. at Lough- 
‘borough, county of Leicester; Trowbridge, Wilts ; and one in 
Gray’s-Inn Road, as a Chapel of Ease to the parish of St. An- 
drew's, Holborn. Plans for thirteen others have been approved 
of, and are to be erected at—Glyn Taff, Glamorganshire ; Witley, 
parish of Melksham, Wilts; Brymbo, parish of Wrexham, county 
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of Denbigh; Ironbridge, parish of Madely, county of Hereford ; 
Wellington, county of Salop; Montpellier Road, Brighton; New- 
town, parish of Mottram, county of Lancaster; Portsmouth, 
Hants ; Pemberton Row, parish of St. Bride's, London; Snenton, 
Notts; Cragg, parish of Halifax, Yorkshire; Tipton, Stafford- 
shire ; Berwick Street, parish of St. James, Westminster. 

- Besides the above-mentioned are Bridgewater Church, which was. 
completed and consecrated in August ; and another in Clarence 
Street, near Park Village, Regent’s Park. The latter is from the 
designs of Mr. James Pennethorne, and is a building of some 
magnitude, with a lofty steeple rising above the centre of the 
south end or front, in four divisions, the first of which is plain, 
the second decorated with columns, the third octagonal, with a 
small arched window in each of the sides corresponding with the 
Square part below; and the fourth a spire, surmounted by a ball 
and cross. The structure is of white brick and stone, and has a 
single range of large circular-headed windows, of very peculiar 
design, between Grecian Doric pilasters or antz. The church in 
Gray's-Inn Road, one of those above mentioned, is by the same 
architect, and constructed of the same materials. Although com- 
menced only in the course of the present autumn, the work has pro- 


ceeded with such rapidity that the external walls and roof are now 
up. If not so conspicuous and important in regard to size, this: 


will be of the two the more pleasing in its design. A flight of 
eight steps will extend along the whole west end or front, which 
has three doors, that in the centre loftier than the others, and 
slightly recessed within a large arch placed between two ante, 
which, with their entablature, form a break, as centre to the com- 

sition, crowned by a pediment. The side doors are circular 

eaded, within square architraves, with both frieze and cornice, 
Above them the impost mouldings of the large arch are carried 


on as a strong course about halfway the entire height of the front ;. 


and in the space between this and the entablature is a small cir- 
cular panel. These lateral divisions of the front are returned of 
the same breadth on the sides, without other difference in design, 
than that a window similarly decorated is substituted for the door 
in the lower part. The rest of the flank beyond this return has 
two series of windows, the uppermost of which are openings 
between ante carried up to the general entablature. Above the 
pedimented centre of the front will be a square belfry, of lofty 
proportions ; and each side, which will project so as to form a re- 
entering angle at the corners, with those adjoining it, will have 
two pilasters, and be crowned by a small pediment. This belfry 
will terminate in a kind of cupola roof, with a pinnacle and cross. 


The building will afford accommodation for 1500 persons, half of 


whom will have free sittings; and below it will be catacombs for 
about 1000 bodies, The work was contracted for at 68684. 

The church in Vincent Square, of which Mr. Blore was the 
architect, is a small and very unpretending edifice in the earliest 


fashion of the pointed style, with lancet windows set in pairs” 


between low buttresses, The same architect is at ae erect & 
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Gothic church at the end of Queen Street, Chelsea. The first 
stone of a church, to be dedicated to St. Thomas, was laid in the 
Kent Road, between London and Deptford, by H. Kemble, M.P., 
on August Ist. The edifice will be 101 feet by 52, and in the 
style of the thirteenth century, with windows of the early lancet 
form: Mr. S. Angell is the architect. The first stone of another. 
chureh, which is also to be in the Gothic style, was laid by the 
Lord Mayor, T. Kelly, Esq. on October 3rd, in the parish of St. 
Bride's, at the end of West Harding Street, between Fetter Lane 
and New Square. This church, of which Mr. Shaw is the archi- 
tect, and the ground for which was presented to the parish by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, is to be dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 


2. BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH ART, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION. 


National Gallery.—As the front of this so-much talked of and - 
hardly less censured edifice is now completed and fully exposed to 
view, we give a representation of the portico; and in confining. 
ourselves to that alone, we certainly do not act unfairly towards 
the architect, since what is by far the best feature in the building 
is thus shown to full advantage, and the dome,—which certainly 
but ill accords with it,—is kept out of sight. Taken by itself, this 
is certainly a fine portico, notwithstanding that in several respects 
it might have been much better, and more consistently finished 
up. The chief and most irremediable defect is, that the entabla- 
ture is quite of a different character from that announced by the 
capitals of the columns, whose florid richness causes what might 
else pass for simplicity to appear absolute nakedness and poverty. 
Independently of this rather fatal objection, there is much to 

‘commend. The lofty, unbroken stylobate extended on each side’ 
beyond the portico, has a rather novel and very good effect, produces 
- solidity and repose where they are desirable, and tends to give. 
greater animation to the columns by contrast ; at the same time 
the contrast would not have been the less agreeable had there been 
aiso a little more harmony, for at present, owing to there being no 
kind of base mouldings, but merely a very slightly projected and 
hardly perceptible socle to this stylobate, it looks quite unfinished 
below, anc without even suitable architectural expression. There 
is a considerable richness of effect belonging to the interior of this. 
portico, which, among all that have been erected in the metropolis, 
alone exhibits an example of interior columns at all. Were it, 
therefore, merely on this account, it deserves to be favourably 
spoken of as a pleasing novelty in our architecture. In them- 
elves, the steps leading up to the portico have a good effect, yet 


the architect has certainly laid himself open to censure for not 


‘having provided a covered approach, because during the time of 
“th, Exhibition it was considered necessary to put up a temporary 
shed-like erection, as a protection against the weather. urely 
it would not have been a matter of very great difficulty to provide 
a permanent covering, which, instead of interfering with the 
rest of the architecture, would have conduced to variety and rich- 
ness, In our opinion, this might have been accomplished by 
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carrying over the steps a roof supported by Caryatides, and their i 
entablature, so as to form side porticos or open galleries less lofty i 
than the principal one; which, if well managed, would have been cH 
a no less appropriate than novel application of such figures. 

Except in regard to the vestibule the interior calls for no remark “li 
in addition to what is said in our preceding volume. The vestibule al 
itself catches the eye at the first glance by a certain showiness, ss 
yet proves far from satisfactory when it comes to be scrutinized. 
The scagliola columns, owing to their being so few in ;themselves, 
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and the only coloured parts, produce a rather disagreeable spotti- 
ness, and also occasion all the rest to appear cold ; besides which, 
as the pilasters supporting the arch at the staircase are not on the 
same level as the opposite columns, that irregularity is thus ren- 
dered more apparent than it otherwise would be. After all, when 
it is considered how much the architect was fettered in many cir- 
cumstances, and limited as to means, and that the whole of this 
building with such an extent of facade has cost very little more 
than the arch alone in front of the new palace, we must allow that 
some indulgence is due to him. 

How the area of Trafalgar Square will be laid out or decorated 
we cannot yet say. At present a strong opposition is manifesting 
itself to the plan of its being made an enclosed garden, under 
the pretence that the public will thereby be deprived of the ad- 
vantage of an open promenade. This, however, does not exactly 
follow, for the public might be admitted into the garden under the 
same regulations as they now are into the enclosure of St. James's 
Park. Neither is it matter of necessity that there should be a 
thick screen of trees and shrubs all around it, as in other “ Square” 
gardens, so as to shut out the view of the garden itself from those 
who are not admitted into it. . 


College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.—Of the exterior of 
this building, as remodelled by Mr. Barry, we gave a description 
and wood-cut in our volume for 1836. In the interior, which was 
not completed till the present year (1837), the alterations have 
been equally extensive, the whole of it having been gutted, pre- 
serving only the main walls of the museum. In fact, with this 
single exception, and that the columns of the original portico re- 
main, the whole may be considered as an entirely new edifice. It 
may therefore be interesting briefly to compare the former and 
the present building. The front, which was originally 84 feet, 
has Co extended to 108, the addition being made at the east 
end, and the portico brought into the centre by removing ‘to that 
side the column at its western angle. By this means what was 
formerly the eastern door, within the portico—for there were then 
two with a central window between them—is made to come exactly 
in the middle of the portico; which is in itself a very material 
improvement ; and that, too, not merely as regards the architec- 
tural character of the fagade, but the building itself, for previous 
to the alteration there was no internal communication between the 
Museum and the College. Before we proceed to give any de- 
scription, we will note down the respective admeasurements of the 
principal apartments in the old and new buildings, as such com- 

arison will give a clearer general view of the remarkable dif- 
erence between them :— 


New Building. Old. 
Museum, 91 x 39 and 35 high 91x39 
Smaller Museum, 40 x 34 and 35 high None. 


Theatre, 44 x 25 and 40, from floor to top of 
lantern, 
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New Building. Old. 
Library, 72 x 29—32°6’ high 50 x 24—16 high. 
Museum Library, 31x 21 9 
Council Room, 35 x 20°3’—20 high a 
Staircase, 25x 23. ” 


On entering the hall, an inner vestibule is seen directly in front, 
through three glazed folding-doors ; and at one end, namely that 
on the right hand or to the west, a door which leads into a smaller 
vestibule, through which the Museum is entered at its northern 
extremity. This apartment, whose dimensions are above stated, 
and which extends as far back as Portugal Street, is exceedingly 
striking in effect, and admirably lighted from above, not by lan- 
terns or skylights, but by a series of windows placed in a deep 
cove between the walls and flat ceiling, and continued on every 
side. Owing to this a strong light is thrown directly upon the 
walls, and on the glass cases fixed in them. These latter form three 
distinct tiers or stories (the lowermost of which is ornamented 
with half-columns of the Doric order), and of course there are two 
upper galleries carried quite round the room. Although described 
as of the same length and breadth, the area of this noble apart- 
ment is considerably larger than that of its predecessor; for the 
latter, besides having semicircular ends, was otherwise greatly 
contracted, in consequence of being made into three divisions by 
very deep projecting piers ; it was, moreover, so inefficiently lighted 
that many parts were thrown quite into obscurity; whereas, in 
consequence of the spandrils or external angles cut off by the 
semicircular ends being taken into the plan, the projections re- 
moved, and the whole rendered more lofty, the superfices of its 
sides has been so greatly enlarged that the present room is capable 
of containing a collection about three times in bulk that of the 
first one. The smaller Museum, which is immediately adjoining 
the other, and on the east side of it, is, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of its area, of the same height, similarly lighted, and sur- 
rounded with galleries, which communicate with those in the 
larger room. Returning into the hall, we now enter the vestibule 
already mentioned, on three sides of which are screens of Doric 
columns, and on that facing the hall three windows corresponding 
with the glazed folding-doors opposite, and looking into a small 
court. At the south-east angle is the entrance to the Theatre, on 
a level with the upper row of seats, the floor of that apartment 
being below the level of the other rooms. On the side of the 
vestibule is the staircase, the lower part of which is open to it, 
being separated only by columns, which here form a double screen, 
and thereby produce a considerable degree of effect. The stair- 
case itself is both commodious and handsome, but its chief archi- 
tectural embellishment consists in its ceiling and entablature, 
which are tinged with a delicate green hue; and the frieze of the 
latter is enriched with a bas-relief extending quite round the 
upper part. The door immediately to the right after ascending opens 
into the Library, whose loftiness strikes the eye upon entering it, the 
ceiling being considerably above the level of that of the staizxcase 
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and landing, because this room occupies_the height of two floors. 


‘It has, therefore, an upper range of windows both on its north and 


south sides (six on each), besides six below on the north side, four 
of which look into the portico; consequently it is perfectly well 
lighted, and so far from the portico obstructing any light, it is 
rather desirable as moderating it; besides which the capitals 
and upper part of the columns show themselves admirably from 
the windows below, and form a kind of rich architectural framing 
to the landscape-like scenery—the verdant grass and foliage seen 


-between them. At the west end of this room is what is called 


the Museum Library, which occupies the remainder of the north 


‘side or front of the college. From the larger library a door opens 


into the Council Room, which comes over the inner vestibule, and 
is lighted by three windows at the opposite end towards the court. 
These windows are glazed with figured ground-glass, and occupy 


the whole of that side of the room, as they extend quite to the 


lateral walls, and are separated from each other only by ante, 


‘similar to those on the other sides. This apartment is handsomely 
-earpeted and otherwise furnished, and is unusually rich in colour, 
‘the doors being painted in imitation of bronze, and their archi- 
‘traves of porphyry, while the walls are painted to resemble com- 


partments inlaid with scagliola. 
Royal Institution, Albemarle-street—The front of this build- 
ing is now undergoing the process of ‘ beautifying’ by a range of 


‘fourteen three-quarter columns being placed between the windows. 
‘Taking the columns alone, which will be of the Corinthian order 
-and fluted, they will produce something of the character of a lofty 


and well-spaced colonnade ; but then it will be of one walled-up 
and filled with three tiers of windows squeezed into the narrow 
intercolumns, with no other dressings than very plain architraves 


to them, without distinction of those belonging to the principal 
‘floor. It is therefore to be apprehended that the combination will 
be by no means the very best. 


Fitzwilliam Museum will henceforth hold a very conspicuous 
rank among the various architectural objects at Cambridge. The 


‘building, the first stone of which was laid November 3, is from the 
‘ designs of Mr. George Basevi, the successful competitor among a 


very great number. In its plan it forms very nearly a square of 


- about 160 feet, and will have the advantage not only of being quite 
- insulated, but of being backed by the Grove of St. Peter's College, 


lying to the west of it; and will, moreover, present four finished ele- 


. vations. The principal or east front, towards Trumpington-street, 
. (which is the one shown in our view,) is a rich composition, with 
- fourteen columns of the Corinthian order, surmounted by a pedi- 
- ment, and so arranged as to form a prostyle or projecting octastyle, 
_ advanced one intercolumn beyond the lateral colonnades, which thus 
- constitute a part of the general portico, and may be entered through 


the pavilions at the ends. These last-mentioned terminations to the 


: facade carry on the order in a single interpilaster, containing a 


niche, with a sculptured panel both above and below it. The whole 
is raised upon a stylobate nine feet high, with a single flight of 
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steps leading up to and between the cglumns of the projecting 
centre. Although not greatly favoured by aspect, this facade 
will possess much piquant and scenic effect, not only as regards the 
disposition of the columns, but also the parts beyond them, the 
middle division receding inwards more than the other two, in con- 
sequence of which there is variety of shadow and depth, as well 
as of form and perspective appearance. Another circumstance, 
highly favourable to the general character of this facade, is the 
absence of windows, which, even when most sparingly and skilfully 
introduced, are apt to cut up and disturb the composition, and inter- 
fere with the expression aimed at by columns. And here the statues 
in the niches, and those on pedestals, together with other sculp- 
ture, will prevent the nakedness attending mere blank wall. Al 
though somewhat plainer in themselves, the three other sides will 
have the same entablature as that of the principal front, surmounted 
by a lofty podium, similar to that above the end pavilions of the 
latter. The back or west elevation (which is about twenty feet 
less than the east one, that being extended beyond the rest of the 
plan by the pavilions) is divided into three compartments by 
coupled Corinthian pilasters fluted; each pair being placed on a 

ddestal, and having a corresponding break over them in the enta- 

lature. Here are five witidows on the ground-floor, viz., a triple 
one in each of the end compartments, and a similar one between 
two single windows, in the centre, All of them are ornamented 


‘with Corinthian pilasters, and have pediments; the pediment of each 


of the larger windows extending only over its middle opening, 
owing to which there is a slight break in the entablature. tt 
should be observed, that these windows are carried down lower 


_ than the pedestals of the pilasters, for each rests upon its own 
 socle, placed immediately on the general socle of the building. As 


the upper floor is lighted entirely. from above, it shows no windows, 


’ but in lieu of them a series of cixeular-headed niches, corresponding 
‘with the apertures below, and manne on a panelled fascia, or string 


course. e elevations of the correspond with that just 
described, the chief difference being that there are coupled pilas- 
ters only at the angle adjoining the west front, and only three 


. windows (all of them triple ones), with as many niches above. 


- Having endeavoured to give an accurate idea of the whole ex- 
terior, we now proceed to describe the interior, the plan of which is 
exceedingly simple and compact, since it consists of only six 
rooms on each floor, viz., three to the east and as many to the 
west. In fact, one of them is common to both floors, the lower 


- part forming the entrance vestibule and staircase, while the upper 
serves as landings to them, and as a sculpture gallery. The area of 
the vestibule itself is not very spacious, owing to a small room for 

_ the keeper and porter being cut off from it on each side; yet so far 

- from being any. defect, this circumstance is, upon the whole, a very 


favourable one, because there will thus be a considerable expansion 
above, while greater importance is preserved to the principal rooms ; 


~ whereas, had it not been thus retrenched, this entrance-hall would 


hhave been more spacious than the targest of them, Facing the . 
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door from the portico are three flights of steps occupying the whole 
of that side, two of them leading to the upper floor, while the 
middle one descends to the ground-floor; for this hall is on a 
higher level than the latter. The ground-floor contains three 
rooms for libraries, extending along the west front, and communi- 
cating with two others, viz., one to the south for medals, and that 
to the north for terra-cottas, &c. All these rooms are eighteen 
feet high, and will be finished in the Grecian-Dorie style. As- 
cending to the galleries, the upper part of the hall, or perhaps 
more correctly speaking the upper hall, presents itself to the eye 
in an expanse of nearly 70 feet by 46. The floor extends along 
three of its sides, about 15 feet in width, or nearly half that of the 
open space below; so that its character is altogether different 
from that of a gallery around the upper part of a lofty hall. 
When completed it will offer a splendid coup-d’ atl, for the ceiling 
will be very richly ornamented ; and in addition to casts from the 
antique, placed both in niches and on pedestals, there will be a 
copy of the Phigaleiam frieze, extending along just below the 
springing of the vaulted roof. Of the three doors, the one on the 
west side opens inte the principal pictare-room, whieh: corresponds 
with the centre library below, and is 68 feet by 39, and 26} high 
to the springing of the cove. This cove extends to the lantern, 
which is 54 feet by 25, and has its ceiling suppérted by Carya- 
tides ; the ceiling itself being divided into compartments of dif- 
ferent shapes, all richly ornamented. In addition to these embel- 
lishments there will be a series of casts from the Panathenaic 
procession in the British Museum, placed in the upper part of the 
walls just below the cove. The entire height of this room is 43 
feet 6 inches. At either end it opens into a smaller room, forme- 
ing one of the angles of the west front. Each of them is 40 fee 
by 27; is vaulted over at the sides, and covered in the centre by a 
dome 22.6’ in diameter. The light is admitted through long 
panels between the enriched ribs of the dome, and filled_with em- 
bossed glass. The two remaining rooms, which communicate 
with those just mentioned, and also with the statue gallery, are 
those on the north and south sides of the building; the former 
being over the terra-cotta room, the other over that for medals. 
They are both of the same dimensions, viz., 56 feet by 27, and 24 
high, and their ceilings are formed into large and small oblong 
panels, those in the centre being opened into skylights; and the 
ceilings and cornices are highly enriched. The floors of these 
picture galleries, and also those of the libraries, will be of Dutch 
oak, with a broad parquet margin. It may further be mentioned 
that the relief and other ornamental sculpture of the fagade is te 
be executed by Mr. Nichol, the same artist who has been em~ 
ployed on the decorations of the front of the Oxford and Came 
a Club House, described at page 237. The dimensions 
of the exterior order, &c., are as follow: diameter of columns 
34’; height of stylobate 9.0’; do. column and entablature 40.0’ ; 
do. from the ground to apex of pediment 62.0’; do, do. te summit 
of podium, or attic in centre of the building, 76.0’, 
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Leicester General News Room and Library.—lIt is gratifying 
to find not only that Leicester is beginning to rival some other 
rovincial towns, but that for many of its improvements and em- 
llishments it is indebted to the talent of a resident architect, Mr. 
W. Flint, whose design for the building we here give a view of, ex- 
hibits so much taste that we can readily imagine it fairly deserved 
the preference it obtained at a numerous competition; and are 
surprised to learn that the cost, independently of that of the site, 
will not exceed 3300/., which, considering the finished embellish- 
ment bestowed upon the exterior, is an exceedingly moderate sum, 
even were it faced entirely with Roman cement ; whereas the stylo- 
bate is of stone, and the part above it is of cement, with stone 
dressings. The building stands at the angle of Granby and 
Belvoir streets, the entrance or east front being towards the former, 
the south front to the latter. The first of these, which is only 49 
feet, has a recessed loggia, a distyle in antis, with one window on a 
floor on each side of it: within this loggia are three doors with 
niches over them. The order is that of the rich Ionic of the 
Minerva Polias at Athens, and is continued along the south front 
(whose length is 79. 6’), in four three-quarter columns and ante. 
In the five centre intercolumns thus formed are as many windows, 
with panels over them, which latter forming a continuous line of 
sculpture between the columns, will be filled with reliefs designed 
and modelled by Mr. W. Pitts, an artist well known to the public 
by his two magnificent compositions the shield of Eneas and that 
of Hercules. The extremities or end compartment has, like those 
of the other front, two windows, one on the lower, the other on the 
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upper floor. The order is placed on a stylobate 5. 6’ high, 
which depth of surface, being without windows, contributes in no 
small degree to the classical air of the ensemble. It must, however, 
be allowed it is not attended with so good effect in the entrance front, 
it being there unavoidably interrupted and broken through at the 
portico, where it forms an insulated pedestal beneath each column, 
a defect that might have been got over by leaving only the centre 
intercolumn open below for the entrance, even had it been neces- 
sary to make it somewhat wider than at present. The height of the 
columns is 25 feet, that of the entablature 6, which added to the 
stylobate give 36. 6’ from the ground to the top of the cornice. 
otwithstanding that he was much cramped by the limited space, 
the architect has arranged his interior very judiciously and likewise 
with a careful regard to effect. In the portico are two entrances, 
one, through a vestibule, into the news-room ; the other to the stair- 
case, which gives access to the library, forming the upper part of 
that room. This apartment is 60 x 34, and 30 high to the 
ceiling, or to that of the lantern (which is 23 x 13) 41 feet. The 
lower part of the room is lighted on its south side by the five centre 
windows towards Belvoir-street, beneath the library gallery on that 
side, which is at the height of 13 feet from the floor. This gallery 
is supported by twelve Corinthian columns, in imitation of scagliola ; 
and the walls above it will be decorated with bold pilasters, between 
which will be the shelving or book-cases. Above the architrave of 
this upper order will be an enriched cove and ceiling. From the 
centre of the lantern there will be an ornamental bronze chandelier, 
with fifteen gas-light burners ; and the room will be warmed and ven- 
tilated by Price and Manby’s apparatus. Besides this there isa 
reading-room for periodicals on the ground-floor at one end of the 
building, and at the other the librarian’s apartments, &c. The 
whole, it is expected, will be completed by the end of the presen 
year (1837). 
Among other public buildings recently erected in Leicester are— 
the Collegiate Proprietary School attached to the Church, and the 
Leicester and Leicestershire Proprietary School founded by the 
dissenting interest. Both institutions are designed to educate 
three hundred boys, and have spacious houses for the masters 
attached to them. The former of these buildings is in the Tudor 
style; the other has a bold but ill-placed Tuscan portico. The 
new Theatre erected last year after the designs of Mr. S. Beazley, 
the architect of the St. James’s Theatre, London, is a light and 
cheerful structure, but in an impure style of design. The County 
Lunatic Asylum was also erected last year. A new church is now 
building at the sole expense of F.Turner, Esq., from the designs of 
Mr. Sydney Smirke, but will be quite a plain edifice, and a new sub- 
scription church is about to be commenced in the parish of St. Mar- 
garet. In the environs of the town several handsome villas have 
been erected, showing that there is no lack of enterprise and taste 
on the part of the inhabitants of Leicester. 
~ The Medical Institution, Liverpool.—This new edifice, which is 
situated at.the angle between Hope-street and Mount-street, in 
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Medical Institution, Liverpool. 


the south-east ‘part of the town, is from the designs of Mr. C. 
Rampling, and has something very unusual in its plan, which 
may be described asa triangle, one of whose sides or base is a curve 
struck with a radius of about 70 feet. This curve or arc, whose 
chord is 100 feet, consequently forms a trifle more than one-fourth 
of the circumference of a circle 140 feet in diameter. This is 
divided into three portions, the centre one being an hexastyle in 
antis, constituting, in appearance at least, a loggia, whose depth is 
one intercolumn ; we say in appearance, because except at the 
entrance there is an area between the columns and the wall. The 
side divisions of the elevations, where a slight break takes place in 
the entablature, have pilasters or ante only with three windows 
between them. The order isa plain Grecian Ionic, and columns 
and entablature together, 30 feet high. The surface of the wall is 
rusticated or channeled with horizontal joints, which in this in- 
stance serve to relieve the upright lines of the pilasters against its 
surface, and of the columns before it, as well as to excuse the 


-omission of dressings to the windows. Although there is not 


otherwise any very great novelty in the elevation, yet owing to its 
being curved it has something peculiar and not unpleasing in its 
eharacter. Within, so far from inconvenience being occasioned 
by the wedge-shaped form of the plan, such form is rather favour- 
able than not, as it adapts itself admirably to that suitable for the 
Lecture-Room, which is placed almost at the very further extre- 
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mity of the building, and expands nearly in the figure of a fan, 
the lecturer’s stage being at the narrower part, with the benches 
in concentric curves facing it. The dimensions are 40 feet (the 
chord of the curved wall) by 31; and 25 feet for the wall against 
which the lecturer’s stage is placed. The two other chief rooms 
on this floor are the Committee-room and Library ; the former of 
which is to the right on entering, and measures 24 by 21; the other 
is to the left, and is 21 by 40 in depth from the windows; a divi- 
sion therefore is made in this room by the further part being sepa- 
rated by two columns and lighted from above through a cireular 
lantern. Over this apartment, the vestibule and Committee- 
room, are three Museum-rooms, all lighted from above, 24 by 25 ; 
40 by 18, and 24 by 21, respectively, the first agreeing in its dimen- 
sions with the larger division of the Library below. Two plans 
and an elevation of this building may be seen in the Architectural 
Magazine for last August. 

At Islington a small proprietary school has been built at the 
corner of Duncan Street, with a tetrastyle Grecian-Dorie portico ; 
and near Cross Street is the new Literary Institution, whieh is 
also in the Grecian style, with lofty ante at the angles, compris- 
‘ing two lesser orders; the upper one of which consists of two in- 
sulated square pillars, forming a loggia before the windows on 
that floor. Of the London Benefit Society’s Almshouses at Ball’s 
Pond, the centre range of building is now erected. It is in the 
Tudor style, and although of no great arehitectural pretensions, 
not without merit as to its general effect. 

The Free Grammar School of Dilhorne, Lane End, Stafford- 
shire, after being a mere sinecure for upwards of a century, is 
about to be rendered an efficient seminary for classical and mathe- 
matical learning. A very spacious school with a residence for the 
master has been erected in the Elizabethan style, by the Marquis 
of Hastings, the patron, at Blythemarsh, on the turnpike road 
from Uttoxeter to Newcastle, and will be opened at Christmas for 
the reception of boarders. 


3.—MIscELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS. 


General Street Improvements.—Along the whole of that ex- 
tensive line reaching from London Bridge to Finsbury the city 
has now assumed an entirely different appearance from what it 
had a few years ago; for the improvements in this quarter vie 
with those of a similar description previously made at the west 
end of the town. The contrast between these new streets and the 
older ones is striking enough, and that not only as regards the 
width of the streets themselves and the architectural embellish- 
ments of the houses, but the greatly improved style of building,— 
well proportioned windows and wide piers between them, which 
gives them a certain nobleness of aspect, independent of orna- 
ment ; whereas in the older streets the generality of the houses 
have not only a mean, but very squeezed-up appearance. This 
improved taste manifests itself more especially in the range of 
building on the west side of Princes’ Street, and in the new street 
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in continuation of it from Lothbury” to Finsbury. This latter, in 
some respects, deserves the preference over Regent Street: the 
street itself is not so inconveniently and dangerously wide in its 
carriage way, for foot passengers to cross, while it is sufficiently 
wide for architectural effect. Nay, the buildings here show to 
even greater advantage than in the street just mentioned, since 
the width between the houses does not exceed their height ; conse- 
quently, the latter appear loftier than they would do, were the 
width greater, as is the case in Regent Street. Another circum- 
stance that conduces not a little towards the same effect is, that 
the houses are of the same height throughout it, and crowned by 
a bold general cornice, with only a balustrade above it, whereby 
due finish and expression are given to the elevation. This mode 
is greatly preferable to that of treating the uppermost story as an 
additional one or attic, with the principal cornice below it,—the 
almost unavoidable result of introducing columns or pilasters, where 
three stories are required, as more than two of them cannot very 
well be comprised in the order itself. Here there is certainly 
neither the variety, nor the showiness which catches the eye in 
Regent Street ; but the character of the architecture is more satis- 
factory and more consistently kept up, without such harsh discre- 
pancies as mere “hole in-the-wall” windows stuck in between 
fluted Corinthian pilasters, and similar incongruities, besides exces 

sive insipidity of detail. In the immediate vicinity of this street, 
Viz., opposite the entrance into the Lothbury Court of the Bank of 
England, an extensive edifice has been begun for the London and 
Westminster Bank, of which Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Tite are said to 
be jointly the architects. Of this we hope to be able to speak fully 
next year, should the building itself deserve particular notice; which, 
from the little that now shows itself, may fairly be anticipated. 
In Cornhill, facing the Royal Exchange, is the new Marine In- 
surance Office, by J. Davies, a more showy than effective piece of 
architecture, marked by some of the least commendable charac- 
teristics of the Italian style, such as abortive Ionic capitals, pa- 
nelled pedestals, anda number of petty columns—those, namely, 
attached to the triple window on each floor, and forming three 
consecutive orders one above the other. Another unpleasing cir- 
cumstance in the design is, that the summit has no other cornice 
than that of the uppermost window, or open loggia, neither is this ex- 
tended beyond the width of the loggia itself. In fact, the architec- 
ture is, here, quite subordinate to the sculpture, which makes a very 
unusual degree of display ; for not only are the figures considerably 
larger than life, but are introduced into the lower part of the front so 
as to be very conspicuous, and distinctly seen from the opposite side 
of the street. They consist of two semi-recumbent females, in re- 
lief, one representing Navigation, the other Hope, which fill up the 
spandrils of the arch forming the upper part of the ground-floor 
window. This arch has also a magnificent console key-stone, with 
a figure of Britannia, between three and four feet in height, and 
in alto relievo. Taken by itself, this horizontal division of the 
front, which has been so strikingly embellished by the chisel of 
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Mr. Nixon, has an air of dignity, that makes all the rest, more 
particularly the part just below it, appear quite trivial and insigni- 
ficant. Almost close by, at the point where Cornhill and Lom- 
bard Street branch off, is the new Globe Insurance Office, of 
which Mr. P, Hardwick is the architect. This building has risen 
from the ground with astonishing celerity ; yet, although the ex- 
terior is so far advanced that the general features of the design can 
be clearly made out, all the details and furnishings are still to be 
added. Such being the case, we can only say that it promises to 
become a handsome architectural object, and cannot escape being 
a very conspicuous one. The principal front, viz., that fronting the 
Cheapside and the Poultry, has a curved or bowed centre, in 
which are three windows on a floor. In Cheapside itself, that part 
of the vestibule of Mercer’s Hall, which adjoins the street, has 
been decorated with a Doric order in pilasters. Nearly opposite 
the end of Chancery Lane in Fleet Street has been erected a stone- 
fronted building for the Legal and General Life Assurance Office, 
a narrow facade, three windows in width, and consisting of two 
floors above the lower or ground one. This latter is a distyle in 
antis, or more properly between two -half columns, of an exceed- 
ingly plain Doric or Tuscan order. Immediately above this are 
three circular-headed windows recessed within arches, having im- 
post caps and moulded archivolts; while those of the upper range 
are square-headed. In regard to these, the architect (Mr Hopper, 
if our information be correct) cannot be said to have been too 
sparing, since in addition to the architrave mouldings around them, 
they have pilasters with their full entablature, and likewise pedi- 
ments, the middle one of which is carved. The elevation is termi- 
nated by a plain cornice and balustrade above if. The taste here 
displayed is of a heavy kind; and owing to all the details being 
plain, there is more of multiplicity of members than of positive 
richness. Besides which, the whole looks too much like a mere 
portion of a larger edifice,—nor is such appearance at all lessened 
by only the half of a column being seen in front at each end on 
the ground floor, as if the other half was cut off by the adjoining 
house. In the same neighbourhood a rather extensive alteration 
is now in progress, one which will greatly improve that part of 
Chancery Lane, so long disfigured and obstructed by the shabby 
old buildings of Serjeant’s Inn, whose upper part projected and 
overhung the street. These have now been cleared away, although 
some of those in the court behind it have not yet been taken 
down. What is already done, however, leaves no doubt as to the 
style of the whole. This makes no great pretensions as to design, 
as it has merely a basement floor with horizontal rustic lines, and 
two series of windows above it, whose dressings constitute nearly 
all the architectural embellishment. The street front will range 
with the other houses, and as its elevation towards the street will 
resemble that of the part described, it will at least be handsome 
and solid in its appearance, though without any thing to be par- 
ticularly admired. ; 
New Houses of Parliament.—In regard to this undertaking— 
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one of greater magnitude and importapce than any single struc- 
ture executed in this country during the present century, and 
which has been the subject of so much discussion—we shall now 
merely state that the works are actually commenced ; yet a con- 
siderable time must elapse before even those which are little more 
than preparatory to actually beginning the building itself, will 
make any visible progress. Still, in a case of such importance, to 
pass over in silence the initiative step, would be hardly excusable, 
more especially as it removes all doubt as to the site of the 
“* Houses,” which, it was warmly contended by many, ought to 
be transferred to some other part of the metropolis. The first 
contract has been taken by Messrs. Lee, at the amount of 73,335/2., 
viz., for the formation of an embankment 886 feet in length, and 
projecting into the river 98 feet beyond the present embankment, 
that is, in a line with the inner side of the third pier of West- 
minster Bridge. This embankment will be faced with granite. 
The contract also includes the terrace of the river-front, 673 feet 
in length; and two esplanades at its extremities, of nearly 100 
feet square ; together with the foundation wall of that front of the 
edifice to the height of 30 feet, which is to be excavated and filled 
in with concrete 12 feet thick. The coffer-dam, which is to be first 
formed, will be 1236 feet Iong by 10 wide. : 

The New Palace has at length actually become a royal resi- 
dence, having been taken possession of by Her Majesty very 
shortly after her accession, viz., July 13th, After the universal 
censure it has so justly incurred, were we to attempt to discover 
any beauties in the building it would savour of coarse adulation, 
and be otherwise a most distasteful task to ourselves. Even as a 
habitation for the sovereign it is but barely adequate—the state 
apartments being exceedingly limited in number, and by no 
means very spacious in themselves. Abstaining from any thing 
further in the shape of remark, we shall, in regard to the palace 
itself, merely state the following measurements :—width of front 
between the wings, 150 feet; depth of wings, 140 feet; width of 
ditto in front, 49 feet; extent of front, including wings, 238 feet; 
or extreme length, including the ground-floor addition to the 
wings, 432 feet. The height of the Dorie order and its socle is 
26 feet ; and from its cornice to that of the Corinthian order 40 
feet—making the entire height 66 feet, exclusive of pedi- 
ments, &c. 

Of the marble arch which is here represented, with the bronze 
gates put up in the course of last summer, it cannot be said that 
the design excels the material, it being very far from either 
original in conception or splendid in execution. Not only is the 
attic left incomplete for want of sculpture, but, instead of being 
ornamented with coffers, the vaultings of the archways themselves 
are quite bare of any kind of enrichment, and consequently are 
likely always to remain so. It might be imagined, too, that the 
architect would have introduced into the erection itself something 
that would serve in lieu of the present paltry wooden sentry-boxes 
stationed before it, which are certainly not the most elegant ac- 
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companiments to what, if not magnificent, has at least been suffi- 
ciently costly. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Universities’ Club House.—To 
the club-houses, which may be said to give not only richness of 
architectural character, but a certain patrician air to Pall Mall, 
another is now added from the joint designs of Mr. Sydney 
Smirke and kis brother Sir Robert. Although differing in many 
respects from the other facades of the same class there erected— 
sufficiently so to produce variety—the one of which we are about. 
to speak, and which we presume emanates entirely from the first- 
mentioned architect, corresponds with them as to its general style, 
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mass, and height; and, like both the.Atheneum and the Tra- 
vellers’, is distinguished by the richness of its cornice and entab- 
lature. It further resembles them and the other club-houses in 
one circumstance, which renders those buildings eminently charac- 
teristic of their purpose, and is in itself highly favourable to 
architectural dignity, namely, in having only a single range of 
windows above those of the ground-floor. Guar to this alone 
all these buildings announce themselves very distinctly for what 
they are at the very first glance, and can hardly be mistaken for 
private mansions, at least not until some of the latter shall herein 
imitate them. This new club-house, which is situated on the south 
side of Pall Mall, directly over-against the court of Marlborough- 
house, which lies at its back, extends about 90 feet in front; and 
is in depth 130 feet on the east side, and 71°6 on the west. Be- 
neath the ground-floor (which is several feet above the ,level of 
the pavement, and has an ascent up to it within the vestibule as 
well as at the entrance) there are two others, viz., the lowermost, 
or actual basement, appropriated to the various domestic offices of 
the establishment ; the other, an entresol, or mezzanine, contain- 
ing chambers for the servants and dressing-rooms for the members 
of the club. The windows of this mezzanine will be partially 
screened by the ornamental railing to the area; consequently the 
facade will exhibit only a ground-tioor and upper one. The first of 
these is treated as a lofty rusticated basement, with three arches 
on each side the centre, filled in with circular-headed windows. 
The style of rusticating here adopted is far preferable to that now 
enerally in vogue, there being both vertical and horizontal joints. 
he centre division is a porch—for it rises no higher than the 
basement—with four columns of the Corinthian order, not exactly 
coupled, although they may almost be said to be so, in regard to 
the width between those on each side. This, however, will be 
sufficiently well understood from the view here given, which ren- 
ders it almost unnecessary for us to continue our description of 
the exterior any further, unless it be to remark that both the frieze 
and cornice of the porch are continued as a finish to the basement ; 
and that the piers between the windows of the upper floor have 
only horizontal rustic joints. We shall therefore come at once to 
the subjects of the seven bas-reliefs in the panels over the windows, 
executed by Mr. Nicholl, a sculptor of considerable talent. Begin- 
ning at the east end of the building, or the left hand in the view, 
the first is Homer, the two next Bacon and Shakspeare; the cen- 
tre panel contains a group of Apollo and the Muses, with Minerva 
on his right hand, and a female, personifying the fountain Hip- 
ocrene, on his left. The three remaining panels represent Milton, 
ewton, and Virgil. 

The entrance vestibule has a flight of steps between two square 
pillars, or orthostyles as they are sometimes termed, which leads 
up to a spacious doorway opening to the staircase. To the right 
of this is the coffee-room, a noble apartment, extending the entire 
depth of the west side of the building, and measuring 65°6 by 
32 feet, by 20 feet in height. It is divided by bold ante, of scag- 
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liola, in imitation of granite, into three compartments longitudi- 
nally, those at the ends having each a chimney on the side facing 
the entrance, and three windows in the adjoining one, that is, three 
towards Pall Mall, and three at the opposite or south end of the 
room. On the other side of the hall is a morning-room, 32 by 
27°6 feet, lighted by the three windows to the east of the entrance. 
From this a narrow but long vaulted corridor leads past a small 


jnner court, to the house dining-room, at the south-east angle of 
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the building, which is 27°6 by 19, and has a coved ceiling. These 
are the only public rooms on this floor. Above-stairs is an evening 
apartment or drawing-room, 54°3 by 27°6, and 22 high, extending 
over both the morning-room and vestibule, consequently having 
four windows, one of which is that in the centre of the front. 
Owing, therefore, to the difference in the breadth of the piers it is 
divided by projecting ante into two compartments, each of which 
has a chimney-piece; that in the one above the morning-room 
facing the windows, the other, and that in the lesser division on its. 
west side, or at one end of the room, with a rich sham-door at the 
opposite one. The ceiling and cornice are much decorated, and the 
walls will be decorated with panels formed by rich mouldings of 
papter-maché, and the walls themselves painted of a cane or buff 
colour highly polished. Adjoining this, and over the coffee-room, 
are two libraries, 36°6 by 32 feet, and 32 by 28 feet, and of the 
same height as the drawing-room. They are both fitted up with 
book-cases, of Russian-birch, an exceeding beautifully veined and 
spotted wood. From the windows of the larger or back li 
there is a very agreeable view of Marlborough House and its 
gardens. There is another apartment called the writing-room, 
which is over the house .dining-room, and of the same dimen- 
sions. Besides these there are two billiard-rooms, a smoking-room, 
and some others on a second floor, of which there is no indication 
in the facade, they being lighted, some of them, by windows on the 
south side, others by skylights. Owing to this the staircase is not 
lighted by a lantern in the roof, but by windows high up on the 
side facing the drawing-room. The foundations were commenced 
in November 1835, and the whole building is engaged to be com- 
pleted by Christmas of the present year (1837). : 

Newcastle-—In few places has the increase of buildings been 
more rapid, or conducted more systematically, with regard to ge- 
neral .architectural effect and improvement, than in this town. 
One entirely new street, named Grey-street, will, when completed, 
not be inferior to anything of the kind, even in the metropolis 
itself, it being flanked on either side by richly decorated facades 
above the shops, and some of the buildings, at the angles formed 
by the intersection of other streets, crowned with domes. 

At the north end of this street, viz., at that next Blackett-street, 
stands the Grey Column, the figure on the summit of which is to 
be executed by E. H. Baily, Esq. Between this, Grainger-street 
and Market-street, is (as shown in the annexed plan) an insulated 
building, designed for a Corn Market. The plan, which is by 
Mr. Grainger, of Newcastle, is admirably adapted to the locality, 
and no less pleasing than unusual, being a semicircle within a 
triangle, of which the base or longer side is towards Grainger- 
street. Here will be the principal entrance, directly facing Nelson- 


street. Of this front the extent is about 300 feet, and the area of 


the whole building comprises 1315 square yards. The first stone 
of the Grey Column was laid on the 6th of September, nor was the 
Corn Market commenced until late in the summer; we must 
therefore postpone further notice of them until our next volume, 
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erected on the Calverley Park estate, under the name of the Cal- 
verley Hotel, by Mr. Decimus Burton, who was also the architect 
of several villas‘on the same property. The edifice stands on the 
site of the old mansion, which was occupied for two seasons by 


her present Majesty and the Duchess of Kent, and is placed on an’ 


eminence, surrounded by a park or pleasure-grounds, extending 
over twenty acres, and embellished with terraces and an orna- 


mental piece of water. Although the house itself is rather plain 


in its exterior, having very little ornament of any kind, yet, owing 
to its being entirely faced with freestone, to its size, and its favour- 
able situation, it has a certain imposing air even as a building; 
while from within, it commands on every side a view over the 
beautiful and picturesque neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells. 
The entrance front has a carriage portico rising the height of the 
ground-floor, and the other three elevations have continuous ve=- 
randahs before the windows of that floor. New stabling has also 
been erected on an adequate scale. 

Bournemouth.—This beautiful and hitherto secluded spot in the 
vicinity of Christchurch, Hants, which, till lately, had only two or 
three marine residences, is now about to undergo a complete 
change, and become a watering-place, laid out ina series of de- 
tached villas, so disposed as to form an agreeable intermixture of 
buildings and landscape seenery. Of these, sixteen have already 
been erected in various styles, or rather various modifications of 
the Italian. But although detached from each other, and accom- 
panied with intervening gardens and shrubberies, they are grouped 
in such manner as to combine themselves into extended crescents 


Tunbridge Wells—An extensive building has lately been. 
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and other ranges of buildings. For the greater accommodation of 
visiters, Sir G. Jervis, the owner of the property, has erected a 
very spacious hotel and its stabling, upon a scale far exceeding any 
thing of the kind on this part of the coast. This building is also 
in the Italian style, and commands an extensive view of the sea, 
together with the Isle of Wight and that of Purbeck. A range of 
commodious baths upon the beach is also in great forwardness. 
This last-mentioned building will form a very picturesque object 
in consequence of its having a tower in the centre, where all the 
chimneys of the flues will be carried up. This and all the other 
buildings already erected are from the designs of Mr. B. Ferrey, 
who has the general direction and planning of the whole of these ex- 
tensive improvements. Among those actually carrying on are 
several new walks and plantations, while among such as are at 
present only contemplated, is a pier or jetty upon the beach. . 

Another entirely new watering-place has been for some time in 
progress at South Hayling, in the island of Hayling, near Ports- 
mouth, where Mr. W. B. Clarke is the architect employed. 

The Red Maids’ Hospital, Bristol—This charity was originally 
founded and endowed by John Whitson, Esq., merchant and alder- 
man of the city, for the education and maintenance of twelve girls, 
the daughters of poor freemen. But its funds having become greatly. 
augmented, both by the increased value of the property, and by care- 
ful management, the number of children admitted into the institu- 
tion greatly increased likewise ; therefore, the former building, be- 
sides being in a confined situation, having become very dilapidated, 
the feoffees determined on erecting a new school-house, that should 
be capable of accommodating 100 children. They accordingly pur- 
chased the present very eligible site in Tyndal's Park, facing the 
turnpike road to Clifton, and immediately contiguous to that 
bought by the trustees of the Blind Asylum, where a chapel and 
other buildings are now erecting for the last-mentioned charitable 
institution. 
~. The “ Hospital,’ which was begun towards the end of 1835, 
and is now so far completed that it will require but a short time to 
render it quite fit for occupation, is from the designs of Mr. Charles 
Dyer, and is a highly pleasing and happy application of our an- 
cient collegiate style, for which the architect has chiefly consulted 
that justly-admired specimen of it, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
The building has two fronts, placed at a right angle to each other, 
its plan being in the form of the letter L; which, if in direct line, 
would extend 220 feet. In the centre is an ornamented tower, 
and the rest of the composition is pleasingly varied by gables and 
oriels with open tracery. The principal fronts and their returns 
are faced with Bath stone, and the other elevations with Pennant 
ranged work, having the window dressings, string courses, and 
other mouldings of stone; whereby consistency of architectural 
character and finish is kept up throughout the whole exterior. 
That internally there is no want of accommodation, will be evi- 
dent from the following list of the principal rooms and their di- 
wnensions, viz., on the ground-floor, school-room 52°6 by 24; work- 
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room 29 by 17; dining-room 36°4 by 24; feoffees’ room 24 by 24, 
besides which there is a matron’s room, large store-rooms, &c. : 
above, on the first floor, are four large dormitories, with sleeping 
rooms for the matron and assisfant, so arranged that they can 
overlook the children in the dormitories; also a wardrobe-room, 
bath, and other conveniences. The roof is so prepared that addi- 
tional dormitories may be formed in it at any time, should there be 
occasion for doing so. In addition to the above, there is a sick 
ward, 36°6 by 18, in the upper part of the tower, with a separate 
staircase leading to it. In the basement are all the domestic 
offices requisite for so large an establishment; and here the elder 
girls will be instructed in the routine of household affairs, so as to 
be afterwards fitted for good family servants. 

St. Mary's Cemetery, Kirkdale, Liverpool—The practice of bu- 
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St. Mary’s Cemetery, Kirkdale, Liverpcol, 


rying in churchyards, within cities, will probably have become 
almost obsolete before the present century shall have passed away. 
At Liverpool, which was one of the first places where the new sys- 
tem was adopted, another cemetery has lately been formed in the 
suburb called Kirkdale. The annexed cut (for the use of which 
we are indebted to the Editor of the “ Architectural Magazine”) 
shows the road elevation of the entrance and buildings attached to 
it, the one to the right being the chapel, the other the end of the 
officiating minister's house. The design, which is by Mr. J. A. 
»Picton, of Liverpool, is hy ne means quite unexceptionable; for 
one thing unfavourable in execution, although it does not dis- 
cover itself in the drawing, is that the gateway is a mere open 
screen, the arches being only openings in asingle wall. Over the 
- centre one is a label, on which is carved in black letter—— 
“ St. Mary’s Cemetery, 
A. D. MDCCCXXXVI. 
Mors Janua Vite.” 


British Museum.—Of this very extensive pile, the portion at 
the rear of the old building, forming nearly three _ of what 
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and other ranges of buildings. For the greater accommodation of 
visiters, Sir G. Jervis, the owner of the property, has erected a 
very spacious hotel and its stabling, upon a scale far exceeding any 
thing of the kind on this part of the coast. This building is also 
in the Italian style, and commands an extensive view of the sea, 
together with the Isle of Wight and that of Purbeck. A range of 
commodious baths upon the beach is also in great forwardness. 
This last-mentioned building will form a very picturesque object 
in consequence of its having a tower in the centre, where all the 
chimneys of the flues will be carried up. This and all the other 
buildings already erected are from the designs of Mr. B. Ferrey, 
who has the general direction and planning of the whole of these ex- 
tensive improvements. Among those actually carrying on are 
several new walks and plantations, while among such as are at 
present only contemplated, is a pier or jetty upon the beach. 

Another entirely new watering-place has been for some time in 
progress at South Hayling, in the island of Hayling, near Ports- 
mouth, where Mr. W. B. Clarke is the architect employed. 

The Red Matds’ Hospital, Bristol—This charity was originally 
founded and endowed by John Whitson, Esq., merchant and alder- 
man of the city, for the education and maintenance of twelve girls, 
the daughters of poor freemen. But its funds having become greatly 
augmented, both by the increased value of the property, and by care- 
ful management, the number of children admitted into the institu- 
tion greatly increased likewise ; therefore, the former building, be- 
sides being in a confined situation, having hecome very dilapidated, 
the feoffees determined on erecting a new school-house, that should 
be capable of accommodating 100 children. They accordingly pur- 
chased the present very eligible site in Tyndal's Park, facing the 
turnpike road to Clifton, and immediately contiguous to that 
bought by the trustees of the Blind Asylum, where a chapel and 
other buildings are now erecting for the last-mentioned charitable 
institution. 

:. The “ Hospital,’ which was begun towards the end of 1835, 
and is now so far completed that it will require but a short time to 
render it quite fit for occupation, is from the designs of Mr. Charles 
Dyer, and is a highly pleasing and happy application of our an- 
cient collegiate style, for which the architect has chiefly consulted 
that justly-admired specimen of it, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
The building has two fronts, placed at a right angle to each other, 
its plan being in the form of the letter L ; which, if in direct line, 
would extend 220 feet. In the centre is an ornamented tower, 
and the rest of the composition is pleasingly varied by gables and 
oriels with 5 tracery. The principal fronts and their returns 
are faced with Bath stone, and the other elevations with Pennant 
ranged work, having the window dressings, string courses, and 
other mouldings of stone; whereby consistency of architectural 
character and finish is kept up throughout the whole exterior. 
That internally there is no want of accommodation, will be evi- 
dent from the following list of the principal rooms and their di- 
mensions, viz., on the ground-floor, school-room 52°6 by 24; work: 
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room 29 by 17; dining-room 36°4 by 24; feoffees’ room 24 by 24, 
besides which there is a matron’s room, large store-rooms, &c. : 
above, on the first floor, are four large dormitories, with sleeping 
rooms for the matron and assistant, so arranged that they can 
overlook the children in the dormitories; also a wardrobe-room, 
bath, and other conveniences. The roof is so prepared that addi- 
tional dormitories may be formed in it at any time, should there be 
occasion for doing so. In addition to the above, there is a sick 
ward, 36'6 by 18, in the upper part of the tower, with a separate 
staircase leading to it. In the basement are all the domestic 
offices requisite for so large an establishment; and here the elder 
girls will be instructed in the routine of household affairs, so as to 
be afterwards fitted for good family servants. 

St. Mary's Cemetery, Kirkdale, Liverpool-The practice of bu- 
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rying in churchyards, within cities, will probably have become 
almost obsolete before the present century shall have passed away. 
At Liverpool, which was one of the first places where the new sys- 
tem was adopted, another cemetery has lately been formed in the 
suburb called Kirkdale. The annexed cut (for the use of which 
we are indebted to the Editor of the “ Architectural Magazine”) 
shows the road elevation of the entrance and buildings attached to 
it, the one to the right being the chapel, the other the end of the 
officiating minister's house. The design, which is by Mr. J. A. 
»Picton, of Liverpool, is by no means quite unexceptionable ; for 
one thing unfavourable in execution, although it does not dis- 
cover itself in the drawing, is that the gateway is a mere open 
screen, the arches being only openings in asingle wall. Over the 
centre one is a label, on which is carved in black letter—- 
“ St. Mary’s Cemetery, 
A. D. MDCCCXXXVI. 
Mors Janua Vite.” 


British Museum.—Of this very extensive pile, the portion at 
_ the rear of the old building, forming nearly three — of what 
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will be the inner court or quadrangle of the new edifice, is now 
completed by the addition of the north range of building, behind 
Montague-place. This new suite, which, it is expected, will be 
opened in the early part of 1838, consists of seven rooms, the two 
first of which, viz., those at the east end, are Reading-rooms. The 
first of these has three windows on the north side, and three at the 
east end; the second four windows on the north side. The next, or 
centre one, is a Library with five windows on each side, near eighty 
feet in length, and beyond it are two others, libraries, corresponding 
with the Reading-rooms in dimensions, but with windows only on 
one side: the two remaining rooms, which are likewise for books, 
are one behind the second Reading-room, and the other behind the 
second Library-room. All these apartments are spacious and well-. 
peepeceene > their height throughout is twenty-nine feet; but 

ave little architectural decoration beyond what they derive from 
their ceilings, and the antz, which, in the library-rooms, project so 
as to form a series of deep recesses along their sides, in each of 
which is a window about twelve feet from the floor. These re- 
cesses are fitted up with oak bookcases, as high as the bottom 
of the windows. Above this, around a// the rooms, a gallery is. 
carried, and oaken bookcases are hereglso placed against all the 
walls and between the windows. In each compartment, or panel 
of the ceilings, in the Reading-rooms, is a rosette, or flower, which 
serves not only for ornament, but also asa ventilator. The floors 
are of oak battens, and have a slip of marble along the centre, 
and underneath the bookcases. The rooms will be warmed by: 
Perkins’ hot-water apparatus, the heat being admitted throug 
low insulated pedestals placed before the ante. It is calculated. 
that the new Reading-rooms will afford ample accommodation for 
170 persons, or about 400 in the course of a day, or one-third 
More, on an average, than the present ones do. The upper floor, 
not yet completed, will be devoted to the Natural History depart- 
ment. The entrance to the Reading-rooms will be from Montague- 

lace. There is likewise, in the west wing, a new gallery for 

gyptian and Etruscan antiquities, above that adjoining the 
halls of the Elgin Marbles and Aigina casts. The latter have 
been arranged within a framing of pediment shape, in the order 
they are supposed to have originally occupied. Before our next 
volume goes to press, most probably other additions, or prepara- 
tions for them, will have been made, determining, in a great mea- 
sure, the extent and disposition of the principal front. 

School for the Indigent Blind. —The whole of the exterior 
is now completed by the addition of the part to the east of the 
central tower in the north front, and the removal of the for- 
mer building. This brief notice will suffice, the design itself 
having been described both in our last volume and that for 1836, 
where was given a cut of the north-west front and entrance, of 
which the one just finished is a duplicate. 

Entrance to the London and Birmingham Railway, Euston 
Square.—Without putting forth any particular claims to origin- 
ality, this work (of which Mr. P. Hardwick is the architect) will 
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have the merit of exhibiting the Grecian-Doric upon a scale hi- 
therto unattempted in modern times, and far exceeding that of the 
counreny of ‘ancient examples; the columns being 8 feet 6 in. in 

iameter, which is only 3 feet 1 in. less than that of the York 
column. Owing to their being of such massive dimensions, and 
constructed of granite, they will not be solid throughout, but have 
a hollow core. The structure will be upon the plan of a Greek. 
propyleeum, that is, will form a covered entrance, open at both 
ends, which will be distyle in antis, surmounted by a pediment. 
On each side of the outer front will be two lodges, connected by 


piers and lofty iron gates and railing. The height to the top of 
the pediment will be 70 feet. 


XXV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


1836. November ]. Sir Lionel Smith, the Governor of Jamaica, opened: 
a of the island Parliament, by a speech which gave general satis- 

action. 

23, Prince Polignac, who was Prime Minister of France at the Revo-. 
lution of 1830, and who, along with his colleagues, had been condemned: 
to perpetual imprisonment, released, and sent out of France. His col- 
leagues had been previously set free. 

December 5. The 24th Congress of the United States opened. Next 
day, the two houses received from President Jackson the customary Mes- 
sage, in which he alluded to his approaching retirement from office. The 
question of the currency occupied a,large portion of the Message. 

24. The celebrated Spanish General, Mina, died at Barcelona. 

— Bilboa, which had been invested by the Carlists under Villareal, 
and was in considerable danger, was delivered, by the defeat of the be-. 
siegers by Espartero, assisted by British naval co-operation. Espartero 
entered Bilboa in triumph next day—Christmas-day. On the 3rd of Ja- 
nuary he was created, by a royal decree, Comte de Luchana. ~ 

27. The French Chambers opened by Louis Philippe. A shot was 
fired at the Royal carriage on its way, the ball passing through the back 
of the vehicle, and narrowly missing the King. Meunier, the person who 
fired, was apprehended, with one or two other persons. The King pro-. 
ceeded to the Chamber, and delivered a speech of considerable length, in 
which he alluded to the attack upon his life. The guilty person was 
afterwards tried and condemned to the guillotine, but his sentence was 
changed into banishment for ten years.—(See May 9.) 

30. Death of the Duke of Montrose at an advanced age. He was for 
many years Chancellor of Glasgow University. 

1837. January 11. Sir Robert Peel delivered an inaugural address on 
his installation as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow ; and on the 
13th he was entertained at a grand banquet given by the citizens, at which 
nearly 3500 persons were present. 

22. Shock of an earthquake felt at Constantinople, and in many cities 
of southern Syria, by which many houses were thrown down, and several 
thousand persons perished. 

-23, Banquet in Drury-lane Theatre to Messrs. Byng and Hume, the 
Members for Middlesex. There were about 1500 persons present, ex- 
chusive of ladies. 

_ 26. Opening of the Session of the Portuguese Cortes, with a_ Sreech 
from the Queen. M 2 
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31. Opening of the Session of Parliament.—(See Chronicle of the 
Session.) 

February 2. A Meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor, in the 
Strand, to petition Parliament for the total abolition of Church-Rates. 
A considerable number of Members of Parliament attended the Meeting. 
Next day about 400 delegates from Dissenting congregations and Anti- 
Church-Rate Associations walked in procession from the Crown and An- 
chor to Downing-street, to have an interview with Lord Melbourne. 

7. An action for libel was brought in the Court of King’s Bench by a 
bookseller named Stockdale, against Messrs. Hansard, the printers to the 
House of Commons.—(See Chronicle of the Session.) The action re- 
lated to an opinion expressed in a Report of a book published by Stock- 
dale. Lord Denman said he was not aware that the authority of the 
House of Commons could justify the publication of a libel,—an opinion 
which led to some proceedings on the part of the House. 

10. Trial in the Court of King’s Bench of an action for libel, brought 
by Lord de Ros against a Mr. Cumming, who had accused him of being 
an habitual cheater at card-playing. The trial lasted two days, and ter- 
minated in a verdict for the defendant. ; 

— On the same day a trial commenced in the Common Pleas, brought 
against the proprietors of the ‘Weekly Dispatch’ by Dr. Morrison, the 
vender of a Universal Medicine Pill. The action was for libel. The 
trial terminated on the 13th, when the prosecutor obtained 200/, damages 
on an issue, relating to a charge of insolvency, but the verdict was for the 
defendants on the issue relating to the dangerous nature of the pills. 

20. A meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, for 
the purpose of setting on foot a subscription to erect Monuments in 
London and Edinburgh to the memory of Muir, Palmer, Skirvings, Ger- 
rald, and Margarot, who suffered in the cause of Parliamentary Reform 
in 1794, Mr. Hume was in the chair. Several Members of Parliament 
were present. 

March 4. Martin Van Buren, after his election, installed President of 
the United States. He succeeded General Jackson. 

11. A meeting was held at the Mansion House, in the City of London, 
to set on foot a public subscription for the relief of the tenantry of the 


landowners in the north of Scotland, who were stated to be in great 


distress. The Lord Mayor presided. A large sum of money was sub- 


scribed. 


28. Death of Mrs. Fitzherbert at Brighton. 

April 10. The trial of James Greenacre and Sarah Gale, for the murder 
of Hannah Brown, commenced at the Central Criminal Court, and ter- 
minated on the following day. Greenacre was sentenced to be executed, 
and Gale, who was convicted, not of the murder, but of felony, or of being 
an accessory after the fact, to be transported for life. This case was 
productive of considerable excitement on the part of the public, from the 
singular atrocity of the circumstances connected with it. In the early 
part of the year, the head and mutilated remains of a female having been 
discovered in the Regent’s Canal, and in @ifferent parts of London, great 
efforts were made, for some time without success, to discover the supposed 
murderer. The mutilated body was at last identified as that of a female 
whom Greenacre had intended to marry; and on his apprehension, he 
confessed that he had kiiled her, by what he termed an accidental blow, 
given in passion, and had disposed of the body in fragments to conceal 
the murder. Gale, who was tried with Greenacre, was living with him 
when he was apprehended. Greenacre was executed in front of the Old 
Bailey on the 2nd of May. 
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May 9. A royal ordonnance appeared in this day’s ‘ Moniteur,’ by 
which the King of the French granted an amnesty to individuals confined 
in the prisons for political offences, with certain exceptions. By this 
amnesty, Meunier, who had fired at the King on Dec. 27, had his sen- 
tence of death commuted into ten years’ banishment. ‘The amnesty gave 
much satisfaction to the French people. 

15. General Espartero (Count Luchana), the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Spanish troops, drove the Carlists from Hernani, which his troops 
immediately occupied. On the 16th,the British Auxiliary Legion, under 
General Evans, started from .San Sebastian to attack Irun, which was 
carried by assault on the 17th, after a desperate resistance. Great exer- 
tions were made by General Evans and his officers to save the lives of 
the prisoners from the fury of the soldiers of the Legion, their minds 
having been exasperated by the frequent massacre of such of their com- 
rades as had from time to time fallen into the hands of the Carlists. The 
town was pillaged. On the 18th, the fortress of Fuentarabia surrendered 
to General Evans. 

17. Nomination at the hustings in Covent Garden, of candidates for 
the representation of Westminster. A large portion of the constituency 
of Westminster having been for some time discontented with the political 
conduct of Sir Francis Burdett, at last expressed their opinion in resolu- 
tions adopted at a public meeting. To bring the matter to an issue, Sir 
Frincis Burdett accepted the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
then presented himself again as a candidate for Westminster. J.T. Lea- 
der, Esq., M.P. for Bridgewater, having been previously invited to present 
himself as a candidate, resigned in like manner, and opposed Sir Francis 
Burdett. On the following day the poll was taken, when Sir Francis 
Burdett was re-elected by a majority of 515 over the number polled by 
Mr. Leader. 

24. This day being the eighteenth anniversary of the birth-day of the 
Princess Victoria, and also the day on which, by Act of Parliament, she 
attained her majority in the event of a demise of the Crown, a great 
number of congratulatory addresses were presented to her, and the day 
was kept as a kind of holiday. There was an illumination in the even- 
ing, and a state ball at St. James’s Palace. Neither the King nor Queen 
were present at it, owing to indisposition. The day was very generally 
celebrated throughout the country. 

29. The Princess Helena of Mecklenburg arrived at Fontainebleau, and 
was next day married to the Duke of Orleans, eldest son of the King of 
the French. A grand banquet was given about a week afterwards in the 
Hotel de Ville, by the city of Paris to the Royal Family. 

June 1. A ball took place at the Opera House, London, the profits of 
which were intended for the relief of the Spitalfields weavers. The dresses 
worn were all of British manufacture, and it was stated that temporary 
employment had been given to 8000 distressed weavers. 

During the spring and early part of the summer, trade, especially in 
the manufacturing districts, was very much depressed, gaging chiefly to 
an almost total derangement of commercial affairs in the United States. 
All the American Banks suspended specie payments; and very extensive 
failures occurred, the effect of which was felt to a considerable extent in 
Britain. 

- 7. The boiler of a steam-vessel (which was making ready to start from 
Hull to Gainsborough) burst. As there was a large number of passen- 
gers on board the vessel, many were killed and wounded. 

20. General Evans arrived in London from Spain, having retired from 
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- — of the British Auxiliary Legion in the service of the Queen 
ain. 
— William IV., whose health had been declining for some time pre- 
viously, died on the morning of this day, at Windsor Castle. He was 
nearly 72 years of age, and had reigned seven years—a period memorable 
_ ogra history of the country, from the various important changes 
ected. 
The demise of the Crown was intimated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Lord Chamberlain to Queen Victoria, A Privy Council 
was held during the day at Kensington Palace, which was largely attended 
by Noblemen and Gentlemen, including the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, &c., of the City of London, for the purpose of signing the Act of 
Allegiance. On the 22nd the Queen was proclaimed in the Metropolis, 
with the usual ceremonies. 
24. At a meeting of the Common Council of the City of London, the 
Sheriffs for the ensuing year were chosen, one of them, Moses Montefivre, 
being a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion. 
. 27. The Duke of Cumberland, by the death of his brother, and the 
accession of Queen Victoria, having become King of Hanover, made a 
solemn entry into his kingdom. The crowns of the United Kingdom and — 
of Hanover had become separated, by the accession of Queen Victoria, 
through the operation of the Salique Law, by which females do not suc- 
ceed in the Hanoverian kingdom. 
July 5. A proclamation of this date was issued by the King of Hanover, 
informing his subjects that he intended to abrogate the constitution 
ted by his brother, William IV., in 1833. 
8. William IV. was buried at Windsor with the usual ceremonies. The 
shops in the principal streets of London were closed. 
15. General Oraa defeated the Carlists in the vicinity of Valencia. 
The troops under Oraa suffered a loss of about 400 men—the loss of Don 
Carlos, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, was supposed to be nearly a 
thousand men. 

17. The Queen went in state to dissolve the Parliament. (See 
Chronicle of the Session.) 

22. The nomination of candidates for the City of London, to serve in 
the new Parliament, took place in Guildhall. In addition to the four old 
members, there was an additional candidate, Mr. Horsley Palmer, a 
Director of the Bank of England. On the 24th the old members were 
re-elected. 

24. Vauxhall Gardens were crowded, to see the ascent of the large 
balloon, to which a parachute was attached, with which a Mr, Cocking 
was todescend. The parachute, in its descent from the balloon, having 


. collapsed, Mr. Cocking was thrown out of the basket in which he sat, 


and killed. 

Public attention was chiefly occupied, during the end of July and be- 
ginning of August, by the general election. Considerable changes took 
place. Sir Fragcis Burdett, so long the representative of Westminster, 
declined a contest, recommending Sir George Murray as his successor ; 
but Mr, Leader, who shortly before had contested Westminster with Sir 
Francis Burdett, was elected, along with General Evans, who was re- 
elected. Sir F. Burdett was afterwards elected for Wiltshire. Mr. Hume 
lost his election for Middlesex, but was elected for Kilkenny, &c. &c. 
(See the lists in the Almanac.) 

Aug. 11. Considerable alarm at Madrid from the near approach of Don 
Carlos, his troops occupying the royal palace of La Granja. The capital 
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was declared in. a state of siege, and Espartero was summoned. for its 
defence. His advanced guard entered Madrid on this day. 

14. A number of officers of Espartero’s army in Madrid addressed the 
Queen Regent, for the purpose of obtaining the dismissal of the Ministry. 
On the 18th, Calatrava, Mendizabal, apd their colleagues, resigned. 
Espartero was appointed President of the Council. 

16. A steam-boat plying between London and Gravesend took fire on 
its voyage down the river.. The Captain ran the vessel on shore. Two of 
the passengers lost their lives. 

In July and August the cholera raged with severity in various parts of 
the Continent—in Rome, the Two Sicilies, Genoa, Berlin, &c. 

August 18. An extraordinary session of the Parliament of Lower 
Canada was opened by the Earl of Gosford, the Governor-in-chief. In 
this speech, allusion was made to the Resolutions respecting Canada, 
which had been passed by the British Legislation. (See Chronicle of 
the Session.) The assembly was soon after dissolved by Lord Gosford, 
on account of its refusing to accede to the measures proposed. 

18. The Duke of Terceira, on setting out to join Marshal Saldanha, 
issued a proclamation of this date to the inhabitants of Lisbon. The. 
object of these noblemen, in raising a party in arms, was to restore. 
the Charter of Don Pedro, which had been set aside by the revolution of 
August 9, 1836. (See Chronicle in last year’s Companion.) 

24. Don Carlos, at the head of 12,000 men, defeated General Bue- 
rens, who had not much above half that number of the Queen’s troops. 
Buerens lost about 1000 men. The action took place near Herrera, 
in Aragon. 

26. A railroad from Paris to St. Germain was opened. The event 
created a lively interest amongst the Parisians. 

28. The King and Queen of Belgium landed at Ramsgate. They 
proceeded to Windsor, on a visit to the Queen and the Duchess of Kent. 

September 5. The first Session of the 25th Congress ofthe United States 
opened by a message from the new President, Martin Van Buren. The 
Congress was called together earlier than usual in the year, for the pur- 
pose of considering the deranged state of the American currency, and 
the extraordinary commercial embarrassments of the country. 

9. The Members of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science assembled at Liverpool for the dispatch of preliminary bu- 
siness, previous to the celebration of their annual anniversary, which took 
place during the following week. 

— A collision took. place between two steam-boats, the Monarch, a 
vessel of 800 tons, and the Apollo of 120 tons, on the Thames, near 
Northfleet. The Apollo was sunk. The crew and passengers were 
saved, with the exception of the stewardess and two children. 


18. The military movement under Marshals Saldanha and Terceira, — 


for the purpose of overthrowing the existing government of Portugal, and 
re-establishing Don Pedro’s charter, was brought to a conclusion by the 
defeat of the Charterists, after a smart skirmish. Saldanha and Ter- 
ceira, after their failure, embarked for. England. The Queen, who was 
supposed to be partial to the Charter party, having refused to deprive the 
marshals of their military rank, the ministry resigned. 

October 4. A Royal Ordonnance appeared in the ‘ Moniteur,’ dissolving 
the French Chamber of Deputies. The same paper contained a decree 
creating fifty new peers. 

13. General Damremont, the Commander-in-Chief ef the French troops 
in Africa, attacked Constantina, the capital of Achmet Bey, which he 
carried by assault on this day, after a desperate resistance on the part of 
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the native troops and inhabitants. Damremont was killed by a cannon 
ball. Achmet Bey retired from Constantina with 12,000 men, as the | 
French entered it. Constantina, or, more correctly, Costantina (or Cos- 
tantinah, as the Arabs pronounce it), though of great antiquity (having 
been the capital of Numidia), and a town of contipialiie extent, has only 
recently become known to Europeans, especially since the French occupa- 
tion of Algiers, . 

25. The stud of horses belonging to the late King William IV. was 
sold at Hampton Court. It breught altogether the sum of 16,4767. 

November 9. This being the first Lord Mayor’s day since the accession 
of the Queen, Her Majesty was invited to dine at Guildhall. The Queen 
was received at Temple Bar by the Civic authorities, and proceeded in 
State to Guildhall. The day was kept as a holiday throughout London, 
and the streets and windows of the ficeees in the 5 of the procession 
were crowded with spectators. In front of St. Paul’s, an address was de- 
livered to the Queen by one of the boys of Christ’s Church Hospital, the 


_ rest of the boys of the school witnessing the scene from seats which had 


been fitted up for their accommodation. At Guildhall, which was mag- 
nificently prepared for the banquet, the Queen conferred the rank of Ba- 
ronet on the new Lord Mayor, and the Sheriffs were Knighted; one of 
whom, Sir Moses Montefiore, is said to be the first person of the Jewish 
persuasion who has received that honor in Britain. In the evening, | 
along the whole line of the procession, the illumination was very general. 
15. The new Parliament was opened by Commission. In the House of 
Commons the Right Hon. James Abercrombie was chosen Speaker. 


20. The Queen went in person to open the first Session of the “new 
Parliament, 


London: Printed by W. Cuowzs anp Sons, Stamford-Street, 
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